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THBSii vdimies contain the History of England from 
the fint invaaion by the Romans to the Resolution 
in 168& 

To the reader it can matter little what were the 
motives, which induced me to undertake this work : 
yet I may be allowed to say, that I was neither igno- 
rant of the difficulty of the attempt, nor insensible to 
the merits and fame of those, who have preceded me 
in the same career. It is long since curiosity first 
led me to consult the original writers; and an inti* 
mate acquaintance with these authorities convinced 
me, that if much had already been accomplished, yet 
much remained to be done ; that in the best of our 
histories there were errors to be corrected, and omis- 
sions to be supplied ; and that on several important 
subjects new information might be brought forward, 
to elucidate what was obscure, and to rectify what 
had been misrepresented. To these objects I origi- 
nally limited my plan : but to search out and remedy 
the defects of others was soon felt an irksome, as 
weQ as ungracious office : I abandoned the design, 
and ventured on a more arduous and laborious task, 
the composition of the present volumes. 

b2 
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To render them more deserving of the public 
approbation, I did not hesitate, at the commence- 
ment of my labours, to impose on myself a severe 
obligation, from which I am not conscious of having 
on any occasion materially swerved : to take nothing 
upon trust; to confine my researches, in the first 
instance, to original documents, and the more ancient 
writers ; and only to consult the modem historians, 
when I had satisfied my own judgment, and com- 
posed my own narrative. My object was to preserve 
myself from copying the mistakes of others, to keep 
my mind unbiassed by their opinions and prejudices, 
and to present to the reader from authentic sources 
a fiill and correct relation of events. These restric- 
tions would indeed add to the toil of the writer; but 
they promised to stamp the features of accuracy and 
novelty on his work. How far I have succeeded, 
must be for the public to determine : but this, I trust, 
will be admitted, that whatever may be in other 
respects the defects of this History, it may fairly 
claim the merit of research and originality. 

The labour was at first comparatively trifling. For 
the description of ancient Britain the writer must be 
content with the scanty information, which he may 
glean firom the notices, scattered here and there in 
the works of classic antiquity. In the next stage of 
his progress he is introduced to a race of native his- 
torians, who, having received with the doctrines of 
Christianity the rudiments of literature, hastened to 
commit to wriring the transactions of the age, or 
were satisfied to copy the records left to them by their 
predecessors. Their manner is jejune, their lan- 
guage homely, their selection injudicious : yet from 
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them, with the aid of the Saxon laws and the Saxon 
councils, published by Spelman and Wilkins, it is 
possible to form an interesting, if not satisfactory, 
account of England previously to the Norman con- 
quest. After that period the materials thicken upon 
the historian : in each succeeding reign they increase 
in number and importance ; a,nd, in proportion as he 
approaches to more modem times, they present a 
voluminous and formidable array of annalists and 
historians, of rolls and journals of parliament, and 
of. collections of state papers, of dispatches of am- 
bassadorS) and of private letters of ministers and 
courtiers. All these it is his duty to peruse and 
compare ; that he may ascertain the dates, may de- 
cide between the conflicting testimony of witnesses, 
may unravel the intrigues of statesmen, and may 
clear the truth from the rubbish which has been 
thrown over it by ignorance, or prejudice, or passion. 
Among these sources of historical information there 
is one, which deserves his peculiar attention ; the 
confidential correspondence of persons in high and 
official situations. This offers to him the most valu- 
able assistaace.' It removes the veil which policy 
has drawn before the counsels of princes, reveals the 
jsecret springs which set in motion the machinery of 
government) and exhibits kings and ministers in their 
true characters, not as they affect to appear to the 
public eye, but as they really were in the privacy of 
their own houses, and in the circle of their familiar 
acquaintances. Without such documents history is 
nn inert and spiritless mass; from these it may de- 
rive both life and vigour. 

In addition, he must not fail to seek for informa- 
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tion in tiie wcftla of tlie contmeatal historiaiiB. In 
mattera of extmneom policy, in the contestB «nd 
negodfttioBS between i^ eoverei^s of this and of 
other conntries, he wffl often be sanded, if he trust 
Bolely to iSbt fidefitj of his Bng^b gnidea. It is his 
duty to eontraat fote^ widi native andioritiesy to 
bold ibe balance between theni widi an eqsal hand, 
and, foTgetting tbat be is aaa EngbiduBaB, to judge 
impaitially as a dllsen itf die world. £ven with 
lespect to domestie bistoiy, Ifce most autbeartic and 
interesting informatioB nay often be drawn fiom tbe 
leports made by foreign anKbaflsaders ia EnglaBd to 
their respectiye sorereigns. Ifi the course of the 
following pi^es Ibe reader wiH aea bow much I am 
indebted, during Ibe reign of M aiy, to tba dii^tcbes 
of the imperial ambassador p ies eiv ed in tbe library 
at Besan^on in France; bow much, dsiing the idgn 
of Efiasabeth, to extracts fttnn ibe papers d^osited 
by Philip II. at Simancas in Spam. 

Among later writers Dr. Hemry ventured to de-* 
viate irom tbe beaten track, and compeaed a hia- 
toiy of Ei^and on a plan entirely new« He broke 
the time into small portions, mnd divided tbe subject 
into differrat beads, allotting to each portion a sepa- 
rate book, and to each bead a separate chapter. This 
arrangement bas met with many ndaHreia ; and must 
be acknowledged to possess tbe advanti^eB of ciaesi- 
fication and perspicuity. But to me it appears liable 
to strong objections. It interrupts Ibn continuity of 
the narration ; it insulates lacts which, to be properly 
understood, should be viewed in conjunction with 
others ; it separates effects fromtbeir causes, which are 
often to be found in difiB»ent chapters ; and it deprives 
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biBtory of its xiatiTe and most j^liMuriiig charm, bj 
giving to it the aembknce of a atady vather than oa 
amnaement. For theae reaaona I did not heaitate to 
prefer the method eonaeciated by the practiee of the 
great writers of antiquity, and by liie adoption of the 
majority of their atteceamra. It is ieasy for a akilM 
hand to interweaye in a continued narrative every 
notcee that may be neoeaaary to delineate the man- 
ners and habita of thixddi^, the arts, the literatuie, 
and the l<^;ialative principles of the sfge. 

The reader of these p^s will soon discover that I 
advance but few pretensions to that which has been 
called the philosophy of history, and which on a for- 
mer occamon I had die temerity to denominate the 
philosophy of romance*. It is the privilege of the 
novelist, as I then remarked, to be always acquainted 
with the secret motives of those, whose conduct 
and chaiactere he delineates : but die writer of his- 
tory can know no more than hia authorities have 
diseloaed, or the fiiets themselves necessarily auggest. 
If he indulge his imagination, if he pretend to detect 
the hidden aprings of every action, the real origin of 
every event, he may embdliah his narrative, but he 
will impose upon hia readers, and probably upon him- 
aelf. Mudi research and experience may perhaps 
have entitled me to form an opinion : and I have 
little hesitation in saying, that few writera have done 
more to pervert the truth of hiatary than philoaophioal 
historians. They may display great 'acuteness of 
investigation, a profound knowlei^e of the human 
heart ; but little reliance can be placed on the fidelity 

* In the adveitisement prefixed to the fourth Tolume of the 
fiitt editioii. 
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of their -statementB. In their eagerness to establish 
some favourite theory, they are apt to overlook every 
troublesome or adverse authority, to distort facts in 
order to form a foundation for their system, and to 
borrow from their own fancy whatever may be want- 
ing for its support and embellishment. Of the ease 
with which history may thus be made to bend to any 
hypothesis, a strong illustration is furnished by the 
controversy respecting the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 
The leading facts of her story admit of no dispute ; 
but her enemies have attributed to the Scottish 
queen one set of motives, her advocates another: 
from either, the explanation . of her subsequent con- 
duct naturally follows ; and in one case she stands 
before us convicted of adultery and murder, in the 
other she appears an innocent and much injured 
woman. 

When I consider the extent of this work, that the 
narrative runs through thirteen volumes, and com- 
prises the transactions of more than sixteen centuries, 
it would be idle to flatter myself with the hope that it 
is exempt from occasional error. Those only, who 
are accustomed to historical composition, can be fully 
aware how difficult it is,, in works of multifarious 
research, to guard at all times against mistakes. In 
defiance of the most vigilant eye, a wrong name, a 
false date, will often slip unobserved from the pen : 
sometimes a valuable authority, or an important cir- 
cumstance will be overlooked or forgotten ; and the 
writer, as he is always exposed to the danger, will 
occasionally suffer himself to be misled by the secret 
prejudices, or the unfair statements of the authors, 
whom it is his duty to consult. These errors, how- 
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ever, let them be what they may, will, I trust, be 
found on examination comparatively few and unim- 
portant. They certainly have not sprung from neg- 
ligence or design. On the one hand I have spared 
no labour, shrunk from no investigation ; on the 
other I am not conscious to myself of any feeling which 
should induce me to pervert the truth. It has been 
my constant endeavour to separate inyself as much 
as possible from every party; to stand as it were 
aloof, the unconcerned spectator of the passing events ; 
and to record them fairly in these pages, as they 
came in review before my eyes. That they should 
always appear to others in the same light in which 
they appeared to me, I cannot expect : but before 
the reader accuse me of prejudice, let him be assured 
that he is free from prejudice himself. 

Before I conclude, I ought perhaps to observe, 
that where, not to load the page with a multitude of 
notes, I have classed several references in the same 
line, it is not pretended that each of them separately 
will fully authorize the statement to which it belongs. 
Some have perhaps furnished only particular circum- 
stances ; some may partially contradict the others : 
the text is the result from the comparison of them 
all ; and should not be charged with inaccuracy, till 
all have been collated in their different bearings, and 
the value of each has been carefully ascertained. 
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ff 

It 18 tajhe pen of a Roman general that we are indebted a* c* 
for our first acquaintance with the history of Britain. ^^' 
Julius CsBsar, in the short space of three years, had con- 
ducted hisvictorious legions from the foot of the Alps to 
the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini 
he could descry the white cliffs of the neighbouring 
island : and the conqueror of Gaul aspired to the glory 
of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome. The in- 
ability or reiiisal of the Grallic mariners to acquaint him 
with the number of the inhabitants, their manner of 
warfiire, and their political institutions ; and the pru- 
dence or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to 
procure information, but returned without venturing to 
communicate with the natives, served only to irritate his 
curiosity and to inflame his ambition. The Britons, by 
lending aid to his enemies, the Yeneti, supplied him with 
a decent pretext |br hostilities; and on the twenty-sixth 
of August, in the fifty-fifth year before the Christian era 
Caesar sailed from Calais, with the in&ntry of two le- 
gions. To cross the strait was only the work of a fbw 
hours: but, when he saw the opposite heights crowned 
with multitudes of armed men, h« altered his course, 
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mnd steering along the shore, cast anchor before the spot 
which is now occupied by the town of Deal. The natives 
careftiUy followed the motions of the fleet, nrging their 
horses into the waves, and, by their gestures and sliouts, 
bidding' deflanee^to the invaders. The appearance of the 
naked barbarians, and a superstitious fear of offending 
the gods of this unknown w<»ld, spread a temporary 
alarm among the Romans : but after a short pause, the 
standard-bearer of the ten& legion, calling on his com- 
rades to follow him, leaped with his eagle into the sea 
detachments instantly poured from the nearest boats ; 
the beach, after a short struggle, was gained ; and the 
untaught valour of the natives yielded to the arms and 
the disoiplinfiof tiieir enende& 

If the Romans were pre-eminent in the ait of war, 
they were greatly deficient in nautical science. On the 
fourth night after their arrival, the violence of the wind 
augmented the usual swell of the waves at a spring tide ; 
the ships, that had. been hauled on shore, were filled 
with water; those which rode at anchor were driven out 
to sea ; and a squadron, employed to bring the ca.valry 
jfrom Gaul, was entirely dispersed. The British chief- 
tains, who had come to the camp to solicit peace, ob- 
served the consternation excited by these untoward 
events , and, ha^ng retired separately under different 
pretexts, concealed themselves, with their forces, in the 
neighbouring woods. Cssar was not aware of their 
design, till he heard that the seventh legion, which had 
been sent out to forage, was surrounded and overwhelmed 
by a hostile multitude. The timely arrival of the rest 
of the army rescued the survivors from Utter destruction : 
but the Britons, steady in their plan, despatched mes^ 
eengers to the neighbouring tribes, to represent the 
small number of the invaders, and inculcate the neces- 
sity of intimidating future adventurers by exterminating 
the present. . A general assault was soon made on the 
Roman camp ; and, though it proved unsuccessAil, it 
taught Caesar to reflect on the evident danger of his 
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steatioB, if the indemency of the weather shcHild inter-- 
vasgft his ctMBinunieatioii with Gaul, and ooailne him» 
dmnitg' the winter, to a fbreign shore, without supplies 
oppiovisicms. To sa?ehia reputation, he gla^y aooepted 
an fllusorf promise <3i submission firooL a few of the na- 
tives, and hastened hack with his army In Gaul» after a 
fliwft absenee of three weeks. It is manifest that he had 
litde reason to boast of the success of this expedition - 
and on that aeeount he afiEecis in his Commentaries to 
iqiwesent it as u&dertaken fos the sole purpose of diaco- 
veijE. But 1^ Roma it was hailed as the forerunner of 
ttie most splendid wtories; the mere* invasion of Bri- 
tain was magnified into the conquest of a new world; 
and a thanksgiving of twenty days was decreed by the 
senate to the immortal gods *. 

1%e ensuing winter was spent by each party in the a. c. 
moat aotive pr^[»arations. In ^ringthe Bioman army, ^^ 
ooosisting of five legions and two thousand cavalry, sailed 
from the dbast of Graul in a fleet of more thiuD eight 
hundred ships. At the sight of this immens^e armament 
stretching across the channel^ the Britons* retired with 
precipitation to the woods; and the invaders landed 
without opposition on the very same spot which they had 
occupied the preceding yeari Csasar imamediately 
marched in pursuit of the natives, hut was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which had be&dlen his 
fleet. A storm had risen in the night, in which forty 
vessels were totally lost, and many others driven on 
shore. To guard against similar accidents, he ordered 
the remainder to be dragged above the reach of the tide, ' 
and to be surrounded with a fortification of earth. In 
this laborious task ten days were employed, after which 
the invaders resumed their marclf towai;ds the interior 
of the country. Each day was marked by some partial 

* Cass, de Bel. Gal. W. 20—36. Dio, xxxiz. ISO. Caasar, in his letters, 
described, the island as of immense extent— another world : ahum orbem 
tanuum. Eomen. Paaeg. p. 174. Of his sHooese* Luean aajs plainly : 
Territa qiuesitiB ostendit terga'Britannis. Imc. ii. 5 /S. 
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lencounter, in which the natives appear to hare fre- 
quently obtained the advantage. It was their policf to 
Aam a general engagement. Divided into small bodJes, 
but stationed within hail of each other, they watched Hie 
march of the enemy, cut off the stragglers, and dili- 
gently improved every opportunity of annoyance. Theor 
principal warriors, who ^ug^t from chariots, e i to ft e d 
by thdr skill and intrepidity the applause of the Ro- 
mans. On the brink of a precipice, or Xfa the nqpidity 
of a descent, they guided their vehicles with as mudi 
safety as on the levd plain. No danger appalled them. 
They drove fearlessly along the Roman line, espied 
eveiy opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, 
and during the heat of the action would run along the 
pole, leap on the ground, or regain their seats, as the 
events of the moment seemed to demand. If they 
despaired of success, they retired with rapidity : if they 
were pursued, they abandoned their chariots, and with 
their pikes resisted on foot the charge of the cavalry. It 
required all the art of Cnsar to inflict any serious injury 
on so active a fbe. At length three of the legions with 
all the cavalry were sent out to fors^, and their appa- 
rent disorder invited the Britons to attack them with 
their whole force. Descending from the hills, they 
poured through every opening, and penetrated as far as 
the eagles: but the veterans received them with cool- 
ness ; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few 
were able to regain the mountains and woods. Dis- 
pirited by tins check, many of the confederate tribes 
retired to their homes ; and Cassibelan, king of the 
Cassii, the chief of the allies» was left to support the 
whole pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his neighbours, Cassibelan 
had acquired high renown among the natives. The 
tribes on the right bank of the Thames had invited him 
to place himself at their head ; and his conduct during 
the war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted 
byhis eoDfederates^be retreated into his own territories 
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and aUempted to place the Thames biatween him and 
his pursuers. At the only ford he ordered sharp stakes 
to be fixed in the bed of the river ; lined the left bank 
with palisades ; and stationed behind these the principal 
part of his army But the advance of the Romans was 
not to be retarded by artificial difficulties. . The cavalry, 
without hesitation, plunged into the river ; the infantry 
fiiUowed, though the water reached* to their shoulders; 
and the Britons, intimidated by the intrepid aspect of 
the invaders, fled to the woods. Such is the account of 
this transaction which has been given by C»sar : but 
Polyffinus attributes his success to the panic caused by 
the sight of an elephant At the approach of this un- 
known animal of enormous magnitude, covered with 
scales of polished steel, and carrying on his back a turret 
filled .with armed men, the Britons abandoned their de- 
fences, and sought for safety by a precipitate flight*. 

The. king of the Cassii was not, however, discouraged. 
To impede the progress of the enemy, he laid waste his 
own territories. By his orders the habitations were 
burnt, the cattle driven away, and the provisions de- 
stroyed , and, as the Romanj marched through this 
desert, Cassibelan himself with four thousand chariots, 
carefully watehed all their motions. But the unfortu- 
nate chieftain, besides his foreign enemies, had to con- 
tend against the jealousy and resentment of his own 
countrymeh. He had formerly subdued the Trinobantes, 
a contiguous nation. In the contest, their king Imma- 
nuentius had been slain ; and his son Mandubratius was 
now an exile, and served in the army of the invaders. 
The Trinobantes offered to submit to the Romaqs, on 
condition that they should be governed by the son of 
Immanuentius ; and several tribes, which bore with im- 
patience the yoke of the Cassii, following their example, 
solicited the protection of Ca»ar. By these he was con- 
ducted to the capital or principal fortress, of Cassibelan, 

Pdtyttn. viii. 737. Log. Bat. 1691. 
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Biciiated on tiie spot where afterwaxds Vemlimi was 
Duill, and nesr to the preseBt town of St Alban's. It 
was surf oimded hy a lampart and a ditch, and covered 
on every side by extenBive maiahes and fMPests. Stoh 
Ceaar ateired the judsment wilh whieh the positioa 
had been selected, and ukr sort wiKh wfai(^ it was f<ir- 
tifted. Its defences, howtever, wave easity feieed by the 
Bonians; and the cattle of Cassihelan, his principal 
treasure, became the prey of the oonquerors. 

The British king stiU waited Ihe issue of Ins plans in 
another quarter. Sfe had instructed the^onr chieftains 
of Kent to asseflsble their Ibrees, assaidt the Roman 
camp, and set fixe to the ships. If thu attempt had sno- 
veeded, the Romans weald hstve been in'vdfved in isxes.- 
tncahlediflbsulties. Botthe men of Kent were defeated; 
and CassibeiLan condescended to si» for peace. CflBsor, 
who feared the appxoach of the eqnmox, willingly pre- 
scribed the fidkwiag conditions: that he shoold give 
hosti^es, should live in amity with theTrmobantes,*and 
should furnish his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately 
marched back to the coast, and as the fleet had been 
TOfitted, returned to Gaul m the month of September '''. 

Such were the petty results of this mighty expedition. 
The citizens of Rome celdiirated with joy the victories of 
their fiivourite general : but tiie oonqueror of Britain 
was not master of one foot- of British ground. The 
inhabitants, however, and the produetiohs of ''the new 
world," became objects of interest to tiie more civilized 
Bations of Greece and Italy ; and the industry of writers 
was eagerly employed to satisfy th^ curiosity of the 
public. Of thehr works, many have undoubtedly pe- 
rished ; from those which xemun has been* g}eaiied the 
Jollowing account of ancient Britain, such as it is de- 
scribed to have been about the commencement of the 
Christian enu 
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The principal nafions - <€ lEtir^e are shovm, irom the 
radical difference in their langHi^es, to be deaoended 
firom the three great iamilies. of the ddlto, txothi, and 
Sannatse : and from the countries 'which they have fine- 
cessively occupied, it appears &at the Cehn were the 
first who crossed the limits of Asia into Europe; ifaat, 
as the tide of population continued to roH towards the 
west, they were pushed forward hy the advance of the 
Crothic nations ; and that these in their turn yielded to 
the pressure of the tribes of the SarmatCD. At the dawn 
of history we fiiid the Celts dispersed oyer a great part 
of Europe : in the time of C»sar they occupied the 
principal portion of Spain, of Graul, and of the Britidi 
isles*. That conqueror, in describing the inh^itants df 
Britain, could speak from personal knowledge of none 
but the tribes that dwelt near the mouth of the Thames. 
These, he informs us, were of "Belgic descent Their an- 
cestors had, at no very distant period,invaded the ishmd» 
expelled the ori^al inhabitants ^from the coast, and in 
their new settlements still retained €ie names t)f 'the 
parent states t. Beyond fhem dwelt other tribes less 
familiarized with the habits of civilized life. When 'he 
inquired after /Atftr origin, he was told thalt their anoee- 
tors were the spontaneous production of the sdl : later 
discoveries ^owed that they -were Oelto, the tteacend- 
ants of the first colonists of Britain) . 

• 1t^ aoulitAil^flMfiiR'tliB Bdffie tdtesiiiafaaa lie watidsradcf vT 
Celtic «r €Iothie origin. . 

i CsB8.ii.3.T.lS. 

i I shall not notice the fiAle of Bmtni, the creai-gnmdaon tif jSneas, 
n^ gave hk naiae tb theialaBd, aaid'wiRHe ibMMndaDts«ie«aid to hm 
nrayed the aceptxe for many g enera tions Q^iuua> ■ Y" lie extracted it 
ex Teteribos senptis velerain Bostronim. Sttt. Bert. 104 1 whish makes 
itoUcrthan Geo^xyor l^fMilio); ner thei«lieans of aoro leeent.anli- 

Saaries, who have soueht oat the patriarch of the Cymri in the ark of 
Toi^and conducted aim and his children through a thousand perils to 
Britain.— The triads have given ns the names, and, in some instanees, the 
origin of tiie three primeval tribes ihat settled in Britain; Of the tlirea 
foreign tribes, that were peaoeabW admitted ; and of the ^tnm xtBoeamg 
tribes, that obtained possession of the greater part of the island, ^itt 
whatever may be the antinolty of the triads, their -testimimy m«it%e 
doahtfol, as |>eiiig fouadsdoflMr on oral -tMditiai« or on .flotionnfraniiMi 
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Hie number of the inhabitants in the districts which 
feH under his observation, astonished the Roman gene- 
ral : and Hiere is reason to believe that many other dis- 
tricts were equally well peopled *. The population of 
the whole island comprised above forty tribes, of which 
several, while they retained their former appellations, 
had been deprived of their independence, at the same 
time that others, amid the revolutions of two or three 
centuries, had risen to a high pre-eminence of power. 
The long tract of land to the south of the Severn and 
the Thames was unequally portioned among ten nations, 
of which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent ; 
the BelgSB, or inhabitants of the present counties of 
Hampshire and Wilts ; and the Ihimnonii, who, from 
the river Ex, had gradually extended themselves to the 
western promontory. Across the arm of the sea, now 
called the Bristol Channel, the most powerful was the 
tribe of the Silures. From the banks oiP the Wye, their 
original seat, they had carried their arms to the Dee 
and the ocean ; and their authority was acknowledged 
by theOrdoviees and theDimet®, the inhabitants of the 
northern mountains, and of the western district of 
Wales. On the eastern coast of the island, between the 
Thames and the Stour, lay the Trinobantes^ whose capi- 
tal was London ; and from the Stour to the Humber 
stretched the two kmdred nations of .the Iceni, called 
Cenimagni and Coitanni. The Dobuni and Cassii, con- 
federate tribes imder the rule of Cassibelan, extended 
along the left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to 
the Trinobantes ; and above them dwelt the Carnabii 
and several dans of minor consequence. The Brigantea 
were the most powerful of all the British nations. They 
were bounded by the Humber on the south, and by the 

originally to lolve appearances. For Gildaa informs ns that in his tim« 
there did not exist among his eountrvmen anv historical docnments: 
qnippe quas, si qaa fnerint. aut ignibos hostinm delete, ant eivium exOit. 
elaase longins deportota, non compareant. GOd. edit. Bert. p. 69. 

* Hominnmest infinite moltitodo. Caes. v. IS. ntXvaviptMt^f metgt 
Died. Sic. ▼. 847. Biigantet, eivitas nnmeioBissima. Tae. Agric c 17. 
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lyne on the north; and had subdued the Volantii and 
Sistuntii of the western coast. To the north of the 
Brigantes were five tribes, known by the general appel- 
lation of MaSBtflB : and beyond these wandered amid the 
lakes and mountains various clans» among which the 
Caledonians daimed the praise of superior courage, or 
superior ferocity *. 

By the Roman writers all the natives of Britain an 
indiscriminately denominated barbariana, a term of in- 
definite import, which must vary its signification wiUi 
the subject to which it is applied. Though far removed 
from the elegance and refinement of their invaders, the 
Belgic tribes of the south might almost daim the praise 
of civilization, in comparison with their northern bre- 
thren. Their dress was of their own manu&cture. A 
square mantle covered a vest and trowsers, or a deeply 
plaited tunic of braided cloth ; the waist was encircled 
with a belt ; rings adorned the second finger of eadi 
hand ; and a chain of iron or brass was suspended from 
the neckt. Their huts resembled those of their Gallic 
neighbours. Afbundation of stone supported a circular 
wall of timber and reeds ; over which was thrown a 
conical rooi^ pierced in the centre for the two-fold pur- 
pose of admitting l^ht and discharging the smoke ;(. 
hi husbandry they possessed considerable skill. They 
had discovered the use of marl as a manure ; they 
'used more corn than was neeessary for their own con- 
sumption ; and, to preserve it till the following harvest^ 
they generally stored it in the cavities of rocis$. But 
heyondthe borders of the southern .tribes, these fiunt 
Unices of civilization gradually disappeared. The mid- 
Isnd and western nations were unacquainted with either 
^culture or manufactures. Their riches consiated in 

* Ptolem. viii. 8. Ricard. Corin. i. 6. Whital^er't Muaehester,! SI ; B. 

SOI. 

f Plin. vUL 48; zzxiiL I. Dio Nie. in Neione, p. 109. WhMaktf't 
MaDcihester. vii. 6 
X Cm. y. 19. Diod. Sic. ▼. p. 347. Strabo, iv. 197. 
i PUn. Hist. Nat zviL 6. & Diod. Sic. v. p. 347. 
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Ifae extent of their postuesy and liw number of their 
flocks. With milk and flesh they satisfied the cravings 
of hunger; and, clothed in skins, thej hsde defiance to 
Ihe mdenwncy of the seasons*. But even sheep weee 
scaroefy known in the more northern ports; and the 
hordes of savages who roamed throng the wflds of Ca- 
ledonia often depended for support on the casual pro- 
iiKse of the chase. They went ohnost naked ; and shel- 
tered themselves fhmi Ihe weal^ier under &e ccnrer of 
flie woods, or in Hie caEvems of the mountains. 'Tlieir 
situation hod hardened T)oth -flieir miDds and bodies. If 
ft had made them patient of jhtigue and privation, it 
ted slso taught litem to %e rapacious, bloody, and re- 
vengeftil. When Severus invaded tiieir country, the 
Roman legions were appalled at the strength, the acti- 
Txty, the hardihood, ai^ ferocity of these northern Bri- 
•ons*K 

The superior civilization of the southern tribes was 
atttribnted by historians to their intercourse with the 
strangers whom the pursuits of commerce attracted to 
I9ieir coast $. When the Spani^ ores began to be ex- 
hausted, the principal supply of tin was sought d^m the 
mines of BritaizL The first who exported this metal 
Itom the island, and conveyed it to the different ports in 
the Mediterranean, were certain Fhenioian adventurers 
from Ca^.* TV) monopdizc so valuable a branch of 
commerce, they caiefiilfy concealed the place from the 
knowledge of tiieir ne^hbours; and about five oentu- 
xies befi)re the birth of Christ, Herodotus, the ihther ox 
jpTofi&ne history, candidly acknowledged that he had been 
unable to discover the real position ^the " Gassitendes, 
or Tin-islands $." The Phenicians of Garthage were 
more successful. Anxious to share in the triEude wiHi 
their brethren of Cadis, Hanno and Himilco undertook 

• tCtak V. 14. 

t MeUt, iii. D. 96L Dio Nic. in Sevaro, & 340. Heiodiui,-iiL 4?. 

tCaBs.v. 14. Diod.Sic.T.8(7. * 

i Strab. iii. 175. Plin. vii. 56. Herod, iii. 903. LofCBak. 171S. 
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separate voyages of diaoevorf. Having pasted the 
Straits, Hanno turned to the left, and expll<»ed the ccoit 
of AMca: Himflco, nhaping hi^ couise to the .BieEfli» 
crept along the shore of Spain, stretched, hy accident «r 
desdgn, across the ocean, and in the foiirtii anoutibi disae- 
ver^ the object of his voyage. The (Estrymnides (so 
the tin-islands aze called in his journal, which was ex- 
tant as late as the fifth century) were distant two da^ys* 
sail from *^ the saored ide of the HJibemians,'^ and that 
ide lay near to the isle of the Albions*. The suecess 
of the Carthaginians awakened the hopes of the Greeiaa 
colonists of MarseiUes; and Pytheas^ their most oeSe- 
brated navigator, dunog his voyage in the noEthem seas, 
had also the g/ood fortnne te dispover the CSassiteridest. 
They woe ten in number, abounding in miiies of tm 
and lead, and divided by a narrow but boutesous strait 
from the coast of theDomnonii The lai^sst was eafled 
Silura or Sigdfilis^ a name m nducknay l>e diseovemd 
the origin of tbeir present appeUatioii, "the Seffly isles.*' 
Nine out of tha ten were inhahoted : and iSba natives sn 
described as a peaceM and industdous xaee, nmck ad- 
dicted to habits of religious worafaip and drrinaira. 
They' wore long tunics of a dark eolosir; itafce unac- 
quainted with tibe use of money; had no fiztfd piaoes «f 
habitation, and crossed from ide to isle in boata 4f 
^ke^work covered wilih leathg^t. 

* Fest Avieo. On. Marit ▼. 117. 410. 

Art hind daobus in geusram (sic inanUin 
Diiseie priMi% •oUbna euniw taAmit, 
Eainqoe late gens HibezmHnun collL Ibid. ▼. KM. 
Wlir Saeram f Diodoms says it was caOed Irin, tbe yeiy name by whidi 
it is fauNrn to fhe Battles at tins day? rm •npst^ajmifff j^y. Dipd. flRc* 
SKi Msgr net the nacmtalBwe betweaa Mir anA i«v«a hKve givm rise Id 
the ewthet" sacred ?•• * 

t rHn. S. 7B. Vobs. de Hist Orao. iv. The Komans also, after several 
miitlesBaitempta» diacowred the CasBtaridaa. A stonr ia told of a Flieni«' 
cu merchant, who, sedng bimself closely watched by a Roman trader* 
n& his ship ashore, that he might not disdose the secret to s eivaL He 
^** recompensed for hie loss oat of the pnUie treaanry.— Stnb. SL 175. 

X SaL xdi. 4S. Fast Avian. ▼. 95. Strab. iii. 176. The enciDaehments 
of the sea, by gradually inundating fte lowlands, hare nmltipliad fhe 
ftTuaharofiifelB. 
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By these successive discoveries the trade was 'at last 
thrown open to different nations. Lucius Crassus, a 
Roman, taught the natives to work their mines to greater 
advantage; and so abundant was the annual exporta- 
tion, that Ihe surplus of the tin was bought up by fac- 
tors on the coast of the Mediterranean, and conveyed 
over hind to the remote provinces of India*. But the 
navigation by the Pillars of Hercules was now aban- 
doned as too expensive and dangerous. The British 
miners having cast their tin into square blocks, con- 
veyed it to the Isle of Wight, the general deposit. 
Thence it was exported by Gallic traders to the mouths 
of the Seine^ the Loire, or the Garonne ; and ascending 
these rivers, was carried across the land on the backs of 
horses, tOl it could be conveyed by water carriage to the 
great commercial cities of Marseilles or Narbonne t. In 
return for tiiis metal, so highly prized by the ancient 
nations, the Britons received articles of inferior value to 
the importers, but of high estimation to an uncivilized 
people ; salt for the preservation of provisions, earthen- 
ware for domestic use, and brass for the ittanufacture of 
arms and ornaments}. 

The enterprise and researches of the foreigners quick- 
ened the faidustry of the natives. Tin had originally 
formed the sole article of their commerce ; to the expor- 
tation of tin was soon added that of hides, which were 
procured in immense numbers from the tribes in the 
interior ; lead was next extracted from veins open to the 
day ; and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the 
discovery and use of iron$. But report had exagge- 
rated the productions of the country &r beyond &eir 
real value : and at the time of the invasion, the Romans 
flattered themselves with the hope of conquerii^ an 
island, of which the shores abounded with pearls» and 

• Strab. iii. 175. Plin. xxziv. 17. 

t The whole journey wo* perfonned in abont thirty days. See Died. 
lKe.v.346,347.361. Strab. iii. 147. 
) Strab. iit 175. § Plin. W. S9 ; nzxv. 17. Cm. v. IS. 
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the soil with ores of the more predous metals. Their 
ayarice wa8» however, defeated. Of gold or silver not 
the smallest trace was discovered*; nor were the Bri- 
tish peaxls of a sise or colour which could reward the 
labour of the oollectort. Yet the invasion produced 
one advantage to the natives. They sought and at last 
discovered ores of the very metals after which Roman 
avarice had so anxiously hut finutlessly inquired : and 
the British exports, at the commencement of the, Chris- 
tian era, oomprised, if we may credit a contemporary 
and vrell-inlbrmed writer, com and cattle, gold and sil- 
ver, tin, lead and iron, sldns^ slaves, and dogs}. 

Of the peculiar customs lof the Britons but few and 
nnperfect notices have been transmitted to posterity. 
One strange and disgusting practice, that of painting 
the body, seems to have prevailed in many parts of the 
ialaiid. For this purpose the southern tribes employed 
a blue dyo> extracted from woad, which gave to them, 
in the eyes of foreigners, the appearance of Ethiopians. 
It was adopted equally by both sexes ; and was conse- 
crated in their e^mation by ceremonies of religion $» 
Connected with this was the still more barbarous prac- 
tice of tatooing, so long in use among the more nortiiem 
Britens. At an early age, the outlmes of animals were 
impressed with pointed instruments in the skin: a 
strong inftision of woad was rubbed into the punctures ; 
and the figures, expanding with the growth of the body, 
retained their original appearance through life. The 
BnUm wall vain of this hideous ornament: and to ex* 



* mod eosnttoH Mt. naqne anri usqaB ugentf MrnpnliiiD ene xSinm. ia 
SUimalA. Cie. Bp. ad Fam. tU. 7 } adAtiiT. 10. 

t Fuirot atqne deoottoes. Flin. ix, 3B. Origen tayi, tbey wore dondy, 
tadleM fariglit than Uioaa of India. Cool, in Blatth. 311. Yet Cmamt 
dadicatsd to Venoi m breastplate ornamented with pearla, wUch he pio- 
tended to ha^ (Imnd in Britain. Plin.iliid. 

ITacVitAnicxiL Strab. tv. 190. 

i Pfin.zz]LL Mda. iii S. Caur (y. U)Myi: onnes yen m Bii- 
tund Tltxo infleiant. Ae» however, he had not seen any of tho nore re- 
note tribes. It is niwertain whether his obsenation shonld be appUsd l» 
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liObHt it to tbft «yeB.of lus eRemiea, he wba alws^ caceM 
t» l^now off kia dotiKB on the day of battler*. 

The religifni of the natives 19^ that of the Draids^ 
whsther it had been brought by them fromOaud, as is 
the nmre natnnl aiipposition, or, as GiBsar aBBerts^ had 
been inirfiiiled in tfaft idand. The dmida adoied> under 
diffiBient app^ations, the same gods as the Greeks and 
Bomaas. Phito th^ eonaidered as their progenitor: 
ApollOj Mara, Jnpitei; and Minerva wexe s&verfidly wor- 
sidpped: but to Meareury, as the inventor ef the useftd 
arts, they paid a moie pavticular TenwaEtiont. to 
these, the aupeijor goda^ they added, I&lo other poly- 
theiat^ a multitode of fecal d^ufcieia, the genii of the 
wooda, rivm, and mountains^. Sknne fanciful writexB 
haire pretended that they rejected the use of temples 
through a sublimB notion of Ihe Divme immensitf : per* 
haps the afaaence: ef sudi atrueturea may, with more 
prpbabiHty, be re&ned to their want of archilBctural 
skilL On the oidc they looked with pftculiao: reverence. 
This monarch of the forest, from its strength and dura- 
bility, was bonsideored as the most appropriate emblem 
of the Dhrinity^. The tree and its productions were 
deemed holy : to its trunk was. bound the victim des- 
tined for akUighter ; and of its leaves were &rmed. the 
chaplets worn at the tio^e of sacrifice. If it chanced to 
produce the mistletoe, the whole tribe was summoned : 
two white heifers were immolated under its branches ; 
the principal druid cut the sacred plant with a knife of 
gold ; and a religious feast terminated the ceremonies 
of the day ||. 

The druids were aceostosned to dWell at a distance 

• Solin. xxii. 43. Sfoiod. iij. 47. Itmu praotiaed hjf the Piete as late 
as'tlie- fifth eoataty. 

Perlegit exangues Picto moiieote tmaBs^-Clamd. de Bel. Get. v. 165. 

i CiB8. vi. 15. 16. X 6>1<L n. Many of these looul deUies are • 

named in inacirations whieh stillexiit. 

I AyetXfue It Awg mkrtM* v^nkti ^vg. Max. Tyr. DisMit. xxxriiL 
P.^. I Plin.xvi. i4. 
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ton the pro&neii in huts or eayems, amid the silencft 
and ^oom of the forest There, at the hours of uoqb 
or midnight, when th& Deity was supposed to honour 
the sacred spot with his presence, the trembling votary 
was admitted within a circle of lofty oaJks, to pre&r hia 
prayer, and listen to the responses of the minister*. la 
peace they offered the fruits of the earth : in war they 
devoted to the god of battles the spoils of the enemy. 
The cattle were slaughtered iu his honour ; and a pile*. 
formed of the rest of the booty was consecrated as & 
monument of bis powerful assistance t. But in the- 
hour of danger or distress human sacrifices were deemed 
the meat efficacious^ Impdlled by a sup .jstition, which 
steeled all the feelings of humanity, the officiating priest 
plunged, his dagger Into the breast of his .victim, whe- 
ther captive or malefactor ; and from the rapidity with 
which ^e blood issued from the wound, and the convul- 
sions in which the sufferer expired, announced the fu- 
ture happiness or calamity of his country {•' 

To the veneration which the British druids derived 
from their sacerdotal character, must be added the re- 
spect which the reputation of knowledge never &ils to 
extort from the ignorant They professed to be the 
depositaries of a mysterious science, far above the com- 
prehension of the vulgar : and their schools were opened 
to none but the sons of illustrious families. Such waa 
their fame, that ttje druids of Gaul, to attain tjie perfec- 
tion of.the institute, did not disdain to study under their. 
British brethren $. With them, as With similar orders 
of priests among the ancients^ a long course of prepara- 
^ discipline was required : and we are told that many 
had the patience to spend no less than twenty years in 

• Mda, la. S43. Luc. i. ▼. 453 ; iii. v. 399. 423. Tac. Ann. Jtiv. 20. I 
Ittve not noticed the circles of unliewn stones, the remains of which still 
^^•^ StoB^enia. Abivy, &&. becanse I do not find that snoh stoiies 
^evmmeaiionedby ancient writers, as appeudages to places of worship 
*"»Bg tbe CeltM. t Cies. iv. 16. 

t Diod. Sic T. 354 Taa. Ann, jut. 30. Cass. vL IS. FUd, sn, V 
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is state of probation. To the initiated they enjoined 
the most inviolable secrecy ; and, that the pro&ne might 
not become acquainted with their doctrines, the use of 
letters was prohibited, and each precept was delivered in 
verse by the teacher, and committed to memory by the 
disciple*.- 

Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be ex- 
pected that much should be distinctly known : the fol- 
lowing particulars have been collected from the few 
notices contained in the ancient historians, compared 
with the doctrines peculiar to the bards. The druids 
professed to be acquainted with the nature, the power, 
and the providence of the Divinity; with the figure, 
sise, formation, and final destruction of the earth ; with 
the stars, their iXMition and motions, and their supposed 
influence over human affiurs t. They practised the art 
of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were 
able, it is said, to foretell whatever should happen befi>re 
the day of doom ; and their skill in magic was so great, 
that, according to Pliny, the Persians themselves might 
be thought to be their disciples}. To medicine also 
they had prettensions : but their knowledge was princi- 
pally confined to the use of the mistletoe, vervain, savin, 
and trefoil ; and even the efficacy of these simples was 
attributed not to the nature of the plan^ but to the in- 
fluence of prayers and incantations §, The great objects 
of the order were, according to themselves, " to reform 
" morals, to secure peace, and tg encourage goodness : '* 
and the following lesson, which they inculcated to the 
people, was certainly conducive to those ends: "The 

three first principles of wisdom are, obedience to the 

laws of God, concern for the good of man, and forti- 
^ tude .under the accidents of life I ." They also taught 

* Cai. vi. 13. AniyumrJittf. Dioff. LMtt. in i^oem* p* S. ^-'ft^l 
spud West t Cm. irL la M«>U. liL %4S, Amm. Mar. sr. 4S7. 

t MeU. m, 948. PUn. zzz. 1. Solin. zxiL 49 Dind. Sic. v. 854. Cit. 
d« DiT. i. 41. Triad, 89. | Plln. zvl. 44 ; zxIt. 11 ; zxt. 9 ; jou. 1. 

LTbeM two triads may be Men in Davis (Celtio Resi*arcliea, 171. 189> 
itnuuciubie that the latter had been tiansiated by Diogenet Laectios 
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the immortality of the human soiil : hut to this great 
truth they added the absurd fiction of metempsychosis *. 
Man is placed, according to their doctrine, in the circle 
of cxturses . good and eril are placed before him for his 
selection. If he prefer the former, death transmits him 
from the earth into the carde of /elicity : but if he prefer 
the latter, death returns him into the circle of coursiss : 
he is made to do penance for a time in the body of a 
beast or reptile ; and then permitted to reassume the 
form of man. According to the predominance of yice or 
virtue in his disposition, a repetition of his probation 
may be necessary : but, after a certain number of trana- 
migraticois, his offences will, be expiated, his passions 
subdued, and the. circle of felicity will receive him 
among, its inhabitants t. It was to this doctrine that 
the Romans attributed that contempt of death which 
was 80 conspicuous in the Celtic nations}. 

It will not excite surprise that men, whose office and 
pretended attainments raised them so much above the 
vulgar, should acquire and exercise the most absolute 
dominion over the minds of their countr3rmen. In pub- 
lic and private deliberations of any moment, their ojn- 

Banyceatnriesago. ZtCiiv iuust »»* ftiikw MmM§9 ^9, tuu miifum 
VMM, (Diog. I..aert. in proem, p. 6.) 

* Cw. vi la Mel. iiL S43. Dipd. Sic v. 358. Stnbo. iv. 197. I have 
ftdded an explanation of the metemptycboflis fW>m the writings of the 
bards. It ia so improbable that such a system should hate been invented 
after the introdaetu>n of Chrintianity, that I think it may ikirly be consi- 
dered a relieof the draidieal doctrin& For the same reason I would attri- 
bute to theae ancient priests the rhyn or mysterione language^ so often 
BMutioiMd by the bards. To every tree and shmb, to their leaves, flowery 
ud blanches, they seem to have affixed a fandftd and symbolical mean- 
>ns : and these allegorical substitutes for the real names of beings and 




— . appears to have been pi . 

H> Hs difficulty and folly. Taliesain boasts with complaoenev. that he is 
•0<|uainted with every ^pfig in the eave uf the diviner : that be knows the 
>tt«nt of the trees in the memorial of compacts : tbat he knows botk good 
*^ «viL See Dvis, Celtic Beseatches. 945— S63. 

t ^ the triads in William's Poems, IL S87* and the epitome of them ia 
D»^.p.l85. , 

iCn.vi.ia Mela,iH.S4& 

InderasndL 
In ferrum mens Rfona viris, aninusque eapaees 
Mortis, et igaavum redUmrm paicera vits.— /.aooii, i. 480. 

VOL. I. C 
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nioniws 8lipayvask«d( and- was gmenlly; obeyed^ Bf 
ifaeir anUi«)titf^piacfij'«M«|veB»vvad;, iib their pRssenctt- 
punoD: and reewnga wem ailwiofttf; and at thms man- 
date ooBtuiding' aimiear oanflMntedi to aheatlifr tfaeic 
awoidB. Crnl amtnnnBEaiea woie submitted to thsix 
doeuion^ and Aa pwiinfaneBt of flrimea waa- MsoBved toi 
thoiir juatioa. BeligioiL supplied Uiem with; that power 
o£ on&nan§r aubmieaion* Diaobedionce was £dllowed by 
eionmnimiflatioa: and from thai inatantc tike- culprit ima 
banidKed ttam theiE aacnfloea^ ent off fixun. tho protae- 
Hie iBWB, and stigmn^xedi aa adisgiaco to bia 

and country/*. 
Aa the druida dehvesed ihmr instructions in vMae» 
tboynmat baTO had some notion- o£ poetry, and we find 
aasoag^ them, a partioular class distingiuished by the title 
ofl Biidsw. B^ the tnads tiieir origin is ascribed to> cer- 
tain personages^ who^ fmm their names* appeav to be 
enigmaidealt. rather than real» ehasoctexst. The bard 
wn > 8' nmsieiaa as< well aa a peat : an^d he oonstontly ae- 
oempanied with his moe the sounds of his harp. Kyevf 
chieftain retained one or moser of them in his service. 
They attended in his hall; enlogixed his bounty and his 
yalonrv; and snag the praises and the history of their 
country. At the festive boaid, in the hour of merri- 
ment and intoxication, the bard struck bis harp ; and 
eiveryboB<nn glowed with admiration of the heroes whom 
he celebrated, and of the. sentiments which he aimed to 
inspire. He aooojtnpanied the diief and his elan to the 
field of battle ; to Uie sound of Ins harp they marched 
against the enemy ; and in the heat of the contest ani- 
mated themselves with the hope that their actions woiild 
tie renowned in aang, and transmitted to tiie admiratioB 
of their posterity $» 

• Cm. yi. 18. Diod. Sle. ▼• 04 Stmhok, iv* 197* Pio. Chrn. cnts 
I& p. 688i t Triad. 58. 

X Diod. Sic. V. p. 354. AiheiUBUt, vi p. S4S. Ammiaii. Mar. siv S4 
Stiabo» iv. 197. 

Vos quiMioa« quiibrties animas* belloqpM peremptaa 

Lanaibiu in Mngnm valaa diaittltia mrwm, 

Plurioia aMnri Ibdiitis aaaaioaJBaidL Z m ttm, i ▼. 447* 
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The Ibrm of govaminoiit adopted hy, Hw Bfilish tsilM« 
has searoely been noticed in faisterj. In some, the su- 
pieme aul^oiity appeacs to hufe heea dmded among 
several daeAauw; in mosl; it had been intrusted t»a 
smgle in£;ndnal; but in ali, the people oentinned to 
poflMBs eoBsiderable influence* With reapeet to the sue- 
cesabn, tiiere are iiwtanceB in which the &tiier had pot- 
tiened his dominions among^ his diildxen, and others, in 
wbich Hie leignhig prince le& hia croim to his widows 
^^ both exercised tibe more peaeeftd duties of royal^ 
and witli anna in her handa conducted her subjects to. 
^ field of battle * . But in the alMenoe of uty fixed 
ixytiana of succession, it is probable that, power would 
frequentiy supply Ae place of Bg^i^ and the weaker 
Btftte JkU a victim to tbo ambitiaa2b of a more warlike 
Doghbonr. We are told tfaait tiie Britona were quasrel- 
nme, rapodonB, and revepgeM ;. tiuili every nation waa 
lomby intestine ftietions; and that i^f^exts were never 
^Bting to justify ^apressioB, v^n it could be com- 
iBitted witib imponiQr. It was this zancooous hostilit^iF 
among tliemfielves which accelerated l^ieir subjugation 
te tihe power of Rome. " There is no^" says Tadtai^ << a 
" i&eie fortonate €itcumstance» than that these powerful 
" naticms make not one eomn^on cause;. They fight sin- 
*^^ and unsupported; and eacdi in its turn is com- 
" peUed to receive the Roman yolfiot." 

Such were the Britons, who l^ their bravery and per- 
sevenoiee baffled the attempts of the.first» and the most 
^^he, of the Csesars. From that period to the reign 
of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety-seven years, the^r 
Kteined their, original independenas. During the eivil 
>Qr% idiB attenlion of the Romans was, too- aotimly em^ 
ployed at home, to think of foreign conquest Augustus 

/Cm. v. n. 20. SS. ' Piod. Sic, v. p. 347* Mela, Ul. p. 981 Taa 
Ap»ft-xvL DiQ.Ca8«.lx. it779. Dio. in Sever, pu ^. 
\m\ ^.'^^ine imperitandi cupidine^ elstudw pxolaU&di ea que pouident. 
Mel«.a265. tacit. Agric.xiL i i-- 

C2 
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thrice announced his intention of annexing Britain to 
the empire : hut the danger ^gvas averted, on one occa- 
sion hy a suhmissive emhassy from the natives, on the 
others hy the intervention of more important concerns *. 
Instead of exacting the trihute imposed hy Cffisar, he 
contented himself with levying duties on the trade 
hetween Gaul and Britain, a measure which hrought a 
larger sum into the imperial treasury, and was home 
without murmuring hy the inhahitantst. Yet this fi- 
A. D. nancial experiment has heen magnified, hy the flattery 
^* of a courtier, into the conquest of the whole island {. 

Tiherius pretended that the empire was already too 
extensive ; and sought to justify his. own indolence hy 
the policy of Augustus $. In opposition to his conduct, 
A. D. his nephew and successor* Caligula exhihited to the 
^^' world a fiirce, worthy of the childish prince hy whom it 
was planned. Cunoheline, the most powerftil of the 
successors of Cassihelan,had hanished his son Adminius. 
The exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had 
heen his patrimony, made a surrender of the island into 
thp handb of Caligula. The glorious intelligence was 
immediately transmitted to the senate : and the army, 
raised for tiie war against the Germans, was ordered 
to assemhle on the coast of Gesoriacum || . As soon as 
the emperor arnved, he arrayed the legions on the shores 
rowed out to sea- in the imperial galley, returned preci- 
pitately, and gave the signal of hattle. The soldiers, in 
suspense and astonishment, inquired for thp enemy, 
hut Caligula informed them, that they had that day con- 
quered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its 
spoils, the shells on the heach, as a proof of their victory. 
To perpetuate the memory of his foUy, he laid the fbun- 

Diaxliz.p.479: liiL66& Hor. L L Ode 28, jhr . 19. 
t Stnbo. iT. p. SOO. 

t PnBoens dhnit habeUtar 
Auguttus, a^ieetis Britannit 
ImperliK— £/or. itt. ft. 
TaiB.Agtie.iiiL | Bonk^giMi 
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dation of a lofty beacon, and returned to Rome to gm 
himself the honours of a triumph *. 

But the empty pageantry of Caligula was soon* sue- a.ii. 
eeeded by the real horrors of invasion. Instigated by ^• 
Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic fduds had ex- 
pelled from his native country, the emperor Claudius 
commanded Aulus Plautius to transport four legions 
with their auxiliaries into Britain. It was with difficulty 
that the troops could be induced to engage in the expe- 
dition : but, as they crossed the channel, a meteor was 
seen moving in the direction of the fleet, and was hailed 
as a certain omen of victory. The Britons, imder the 
command of Caractacus and Togidumnus, the two sons 
of Gunobeline, adopted the poUcy of their ancestors, and 
endeavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. 
But the €rerman auxiliaries, better fitted for such war- 
fere than the legionary soldiers, followed them across 
rivers apd morasses : and though the natives made a 
gallant resistance, drove them, with the loss of Togidum- 
nus, to the northern bank of the Thames. The emperor , 
himself now took the command, penetrated to Camalo- 
dunumt, and received the submission of the Britons in 
the vicinity. At his departure, he divided the Roman 
forces between the legate Plautius, and Vespasian, an 
officer whose merit afterwards invested him with the 
purple. To the care of Plautius was assigned the left, 
to that of Vespasian the right bank of the Thames. Both 
experienced froni the natives the most determined re- 
sistance. Vespasian fought no less, than thirty battles, 
before he could subdue the Beiges and the natives of 
the Isle of Wight : Plautius, during the five remain- 
ing years of his government, was opposed by Caractacus . 
at the head of the Cassii and Silures, who, though fre- 
quently beaten, as often renewed the contest. Claudius 

• Suet, in Calig. 46, 47. Dio. lix. 764- The rains of Britenhnii on the 
coast of Holland have been supposed to be the remains of this beacon. 
Camd. p. liv. Gibson's version. But in all probability it would be raised 
at BoaloKne. 

t Msl^Aifn or Colchester 
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tei^iiteved Home im tEiiuBfk : to Fhtutiias, for hk 
▼icea^ was decreed the iaMum honour ef an ovation ** 
^1^ Ostorina Scapuhi wba the gnoccna of of FlautiuB. To 
*^ t epi 6 » the mroadaef the uasahduedBfitoDa, he ecveled 
tiro chains «f iovtB^ ene in the north idong the rmx 
Ama, tihe eiher in Ifae weal along fftie left hank of tie 
Sevem. The vedvoed tnhea were gradnalfy nooMed 
into Ike form of a Roman provinoe: sad, ivben Ute 
lQ0m dairedto atfAue llfae yoke, ibeir rehefikm waa aa- 
^erety poniflhed, and* a eolony of ^vteraaswas planted 
«t Camalodairam to inaiKre lAieir obedience. The §ne- 
dom of Britara nowaooghtan aflylum among <ihe8ilai«B. 
The entiiwiafltie aittadnient ef that people totbeirift- 
depe nd e n ee had eansed then to faa oompavad to the 
•wnentSieanihri; and Kbeir haired 4]f the Raman mane 
had been enTencmed by aa iaoanlioaa •espreaaion of 
O8torin8» that I3ieir «xiBtonee aa a people was incompa- 
tftle with hia pi«geetB. In (^ropridae, at lito eonfln- 
•nee of the Coin and Teme, atanda a k^ hil o a Pod 
Caer-CJaradoc, still retaining tiie «veBtigea of ancmt 
ftrtifieations. There Caraetaoaa and the Sdnrea dator- 
mmed to defend the Mber^ of their eoiintiy. The hank 
af the riter was lined with troops^ and tibe aaoeat of Ihe 
hill was finrtified wilii ramparts ci loeee atones. At tiie 
approach of the Romans, the Br^ns bound tiiemsetvea 
hy an oath to conquer ofr die, and defied with loud ex- 
clamations the attack of tiie enemy. OstoriuB hnnsdf 
hesitated: bat at t^ demand oif the legions the signat 
afbatde was given: the passage ef die river was forced: 
and the RcMaans, under showera of darts, . mounted the 
hill, burst oyer liie ramparta^ and drove the Silures 
ftom the summit. The wife and daughter ofGaxactacas 
fell into the hands of the victors ; his brothers soon after 
•amndered; and the king himaelf. waa delivered ia 

* Dto. Is. 779—781. Saet. in Cland. zxli. xzhr: Taa. Agric zifi. The 
Boman anny brought with it several elephants, probably to lerriiy the 
Batires. Dlo^ ibid. The exploits of Plantius are mentioned in an Jnaerip- 
tion in his honour, whieh is still extant^ on the mausoleum of the Plaatian 
fiunily, neai ^nta Lueano, on the road from Rome to TiToB. 
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duons to QstociuB by his st^p-mothor Oartismandua, 
foeen of tibie Bngante^ under whose protection he had 
hoped to elude the yigilance of his pursuers. 

The &me qff Caractacus had ahready crossed thejsea%; 
and the natives of Italy were anxious toliehold the man 
who had hraviBd'for nine years the power of Some. J^ 
he passed through the imperial city, he ee^ressed hi^ 
surprise that men» who possessed such palaces at home, 
should deem itworfh their while to fight for the wretched 
hovels of Britain. Claudius and 'the empress. Agrq^ina 
were seated .on two lofty tribunals, with the pEetorian 
gnards on each side, and the senate and people in front» 
as witnesses of the spectacle. !l^irst were home the 
arms and tha ornaments of the British prince ; next 
followed his wife, daughter, and brothers, bewailing 
with tears thdr unhappy &te; lastly came Caractacus 
himself, neither dispirited by his misfartunes, nor dis- 
mayed at this new and imposing scene. Claudius, to 
his own honour, received him graciously, restored him 
to liberty, and, if we may credit a j^usible conjecture, 
invested him wilh princely authority jover a portion of 
conquered Britain *. The event was celebrated at Rome 
with extraordinary joy. By the senate the ci^tivity of 
Caractacus was compared to the captivity of Perses and 
Syphax : by the poets Claudius was said to has^e united 
the two worlds, and to have brought the ocean within 
the limits of the empire f. 

The Silures, however, did not abandon themselves to 
despair. Taught by experience that uninstructed valour 
was not a match for Ihe discipline and defensive armour 
of the legions, they adopted a more desultory but san- 

* Qaaedam cmtate» Cog&dano regi donatae: (\a ad lyXtram uiqiie ige- 
soiiam fidissiiBtts manrit.) Tae. Agric. xhr. Though great autfaoritiea 
ooBMive Cogidtuuis to have teen the same ferson as Canctacus, I «ntw- 
tain a suspicion that he was the very Togidumnus whom Dio suppoeed 
to have fallen in battle. 
t TadL Ann. xii 81—38. 

At nmie oceanns geminos interlnii orbes: 
Pars est impejii : terminus ante fuit. 

M» Catalect, ScaUg. ajvd Cliimd.11x.', 
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guinary mode of warfture; and contented themselyes 
with harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupt- 
ing their communications, and surprising their detach- 
ments. If they sometimes received, they often inflicted, 
considerahle injury : and Ostorius was so exhausted hy 
lahour and vexation, that his death was attrihuted to his 
A. n. chagrin. His successor, Aulus Didius, found himself 
A3, involved in a new war. Venusius, a chieftain of the 
Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had heen 
faithful allies to the Romans : hut the queen, aft^ a 
short interval, separated firom her hushand, and took to 
her hed a Briton, named Vellocatus. Hostilities were 
the immediate consequence. Cartismandua, for her 
ancient services, claimed the aid of the Romans : the 
Brigantes, through hatred of the adulteress, fought for 
Venusius. After several hattles, the ^ueen was com- 
pelled to leave the throne to hei^ hushand, and to lead a 
degraded life under the protection of her allies *. 

To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death 
made way for Suetonius Paulinus, a general of consum- 
^ mate skill and distinguished reputation. The isle of 
57/ Anglesey, the nursery and principal residence of the 
druids, had hitherto offered a secure retreat to those 
priests; to whose influence and invectives was attrihuted 
the ohstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, 
i>, Suetonius ordered his cavalry to swim across the strait, 
61.* whjle the infantry should pass over in hoats. On their 
approach to the sacred isle, they heheld the shore lined 
not only with warriors, hut with bands of mali^and fe- 
male druids. The former, with their arms outstretched 
to heaven, devoted the invaders to the god of war ; the 
latter, in haj^its of mourning, with their hair floating in 
the wind, and lighted torches in their hands, ran in all 
directions along the beach. The Romans were seized 

• 

• Tae. Ami. zU. 40. Hist. iii. 46. This fket is sulBcient to induce a 
doubt of tibe aecaraey of Ceesar (v. 14), and of Dio Nicaeas (in Ser. p. 3S9)( 
who represent a oommunity of wi-v«s as a national institniion among the 
Britons. Perhaps the story might have arisen from the qircumstanoe 
that several famUies were accustomed to dwell in the same hut. 
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with a superstitious horror. For a moment they refused 
to advance: shame and the reproaches of their leader 
urged them to the attack. The victory was easy and 
bloodless. On that day the power of the druids received 
a shock from which it never recovered. Their altars 
were overturned ; their sacred groves fell heneath the 
axe of the legionaries ; and their priests and priestesses 
were consumed in the flames wMch they had kindied 
for the destruction of their captives *. 

But the ahsence of Suetonius in Anglesey was the 
signal of a most formidahle insuirrection. Prasutagus, 
king of the leeni, who had long been the Mthful ally of 
Rome, to secure the disposition of his property, had 
made the emperor joint heir with his own daughters. 
But Roman avarice was not easily defeated. The whole 
succession was immediately seized by Catus, the impe- 
rial procurator. Boadicea, the widow' of the late king, 
who ventured to reinonstrate, was scourged as a slave ; 
and the chastity of her daughters was violated by the 
Roman ofl&cers. The unhappy princess grasped the 
first opportunit)' of revenge. The history of her wrongs 
- reminded each individual of his own sufferings ; and in 
a few days almost all the conquered tribes were in arms. 
To account for this general dtsaflection we are told, that 
the insults and oppression of the conquerors were be- 
yond endurance ; that the British youth had been forci- 
bly conveyed to foreign countries to serve among the 
cohorts of auxiliaries ; that, to pay the contributions, 
their chieftains had been compelled to borrow ten mil- 
hons of drachmas t from the philosopher Seneca, by 
whom they were harassed with the most vexatious pro- 
secutions ; that their estates had been lately registered, 
and loaded with imports ; and that many of their most 
noble families had been reduced to ind^ence and sla- 
very {. All these causes contributt.,d to swell the tor- 

• Tadt Ann. xiv. 29. 30. + About 480,000/. 

X Compare Tac. Ann. xiv. 31, with Dio Nieaas aputi Xipliil. in Ner. 
p. 169. 
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Mat whiak wtm bunt m\. liw Rovaa MtalbUBfaiiMirtB. 
CMnnlodinnMaa «u tiba ftrat to expeneiioe ito fay. 
Within the waUa of tfae colony lad been •eieeted « tern- 
{deiathe diwity of ClanAius, the Bii^iig^ 
and ihe na^vei weve eager to demiftiili this monvneiit 
43i their eer^itiida. At the &*at eBBoult die tofvn «wb8 
jrednced to ««het: ^e walls (of tiie tenple p g otmietod 
the lateef the ^arxaian only tno days. BettLins nandied 
with the ninth legba to their «nist«qee. it was tvsi* 
den laader &ot hy^the mikitiide of te ioHiirganta. 

fiy this tine Snetonias ^had gett t rae d to La ad e a , 
already a pofxdofos and o^oient mart *• Unable to pro* 
teet the toarn, be natiied, talcmg ivith him saeh of <tfae 
lahabfttaiits as were willing to sluane his finrtanes. Lon- 
don was soon eonsuaied by the flames; andahorfi^ 
afterwards the municipal town of Vernlasa -experieaBed 
tbesame&to. The foy of the &itons treated as eaa- 
laies idl who had not joined in the iasuxrecsbkHi; and 
those whe fi^ not by the sward, wo'o innaolated witli 
still greator cnielty to AiMfaaste, the goddess* of <?iBtory; 
The repoxted idanghter of sevanty thoasand victiais, 
without distinetioa of sest or age, of rank or eountry, 
attests beth the violeiiee of their revenge, and liie axr 
teat ef coaatry Hiroagh which tiiey followed ^le Re- 
aaanst. 

Saetoaius was at last oompeiled to torn his &ee to 
the eneaiy. Though fear had prevented the second 
legioa &om joining in his retieat^ he had collected 
from the diffeeent garrisons ten thousand men, aad 
had chosen a peution in whieh he eoald be attacked 
only in front. The Britons were eoUected in masses 
aroimd their difereat chieftains; their wives and chil- 
dren occupied a long line of carriages in the rear ; a^id 
the air r e s oun d ed with their eiies aad tmpreeaticms. 



* Copi& negociatorum et commeatuum maxtme celebre » Tae 33. 

t Tac. ibid. Dio Nic. ibid. Th«'ir rejuicings were celebrated in thA 
woods sacted io Asdraste Sume of the ricitins »ere cniciflt>d. others were 
born't. The femiUe captives, after the amputation of the r breasts, weio 
luuiged or impalea.— Ibid. 



The RoBoansw m^aaaktm amd miaai, fewutUA iiwai to 
a^proad^ ; aad then, mthiing forwuid in the ftim of a 
ii«48e» «!Pertiii»ed«qrei7 thing withia their se^^ The 
battle, however, warn Inig end fierady mrnnfinwil. 
Komheis on the part of Htm natvvefi sn^piied .tiis mint 
of ctiseipliiie; aad « Buocaaum of eoofliete aftBioat a«- 
hauBted titae palaaaee irf li» legionBiiaB. YiotoiiaM -at 
last, th(eR«ma(iutOfika.a0Terex8\qBiigtt. Thefgnntod 
ooqwBcter: and the "wo— aanA chfldntai iwieinvflfewid 
in the aaiBA cacna^e nith Ihe oombateata. Warn «bb- 
eess to he estiiaatCNi by ihe miltitade of the dain, Tft- 
citoB ma juatified in eompaEiiig thia mA die awat 
g^rioua vietoriea of sncaeitt Roine. He ertivataa tibe 
loss of Ihe BnkMis at ioghtf ^miaaad man. The i^- 
tivee, baweTei, who ea^ped, o&red to try agftw me 
fortoae of war : hut Boadieea, vhe had lad ihsm to the 
field, ajod shared the dangara of the day, refiiaad to 
surnve thia defeaJ^ aiad termioated her miflfortunea by a a. u, 
Yduntary death *« 62. 

If this aplesdid adioa prasetrved the asoendeii^ of 
the Roman lucma, it did not put an end to the war. A 
notaoa prevailed in the imperial court, that the obati- 
nacy of the Bhtoas aooie iBoam the dread which tfe 
severity of Suetonius had inspired. He waa-roattUad; 
and under the milder administration ef hia tfacee auo- 
ceasors, TurpiUanua, Trd^litts^ and Bolanua, the natma 
vkhin the Roman pale werer gradualljr iaured to the 
yoke. But the taak of traaquilhaiag the pvavinee, $ko 
Butiuoua spirit of the army, aad the rival daJaa of 
oompetitortfiSNr the empine, preveated Hieaa govemaaa 
&om making uiy attempts agakiat the indepandeot pac- 
tion of Britain.. As soon as Veapaaiaa had aiwmied the a.d« 
purple, a new eia commeneed. P^iliua Gerealta was 70* 
ordered to reduce the Bcigantes, and in tin jqiaeailf 

* Tac. 34—37. Dio Nic. apad Xlphil. in Ner. p. 176. Dio has de* 
scribed Ibis Britisli heroine m a wonaa of lofty ctatiue and aevaaaown- 
tenanee. Her yellow hair reached almost to the ipouad. Stat won • 
pldited tonic of various coloiin» round her waist a CMin of foUU andoM ; 
these a long mantle^^p. 173. 
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five years that powerfid tribe was added to the subjects 
A,D. of the empire. Julius Frontinus was his successor ; 
76* and during the three years of his government he nearly 

subdued tlie warlike nation of the Silures*. 
A«n> But the reputation of preceding governors was ob- 
78* seured by the more splendid and more lasting ^aae of 
Cneius Julius Agricola. When that commander ar- 
rived, the army had .been dismissed into winter quar- 
ters. He immediately summoned it again to the field, 
marched into the territory of the Ordovices, who had 
surprised a squadron of Roman horse ; and put to the 
sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the 
terror of his name he crossed over to Anglesey : the 
natives offered no resistance, and the sacred isle was a 
second time added to the empire. In the two next 
campaigns he gradually extended the limits of his go- 
vernment to the Tay. Tribe after tribe was compelled 
to submit ; garrisons were stationed in every command- 
ing situation; and with the prospect of success was 
removed the principal incentive to rebellion. The 
fourth summer was' employed in securing a strong fron- 
tier to the Roman conquests ; and a line of forts from 
the Frith of Forth to that of Clyde bade defiance to the 
inroads of the more northern Britons t. 

But Agricola aspired to more solid praise than that of 
conquest, and devoted his winters to the less ostenta- 
tious, but more useful, arts of peace. Sensible of the 
errors of his predecessors, he reformed the civil admi- 
nistration in all its branches ; established a more equit- 
able system of taxation ; listened with kindness to the 
complaints of the natives ; and severely punished the 
tyranny of inferior officers. The Britons were charmed 
with the mildness and justice of his government, and 
publicly pronounced him their benefactor. At his in- 
stigation the chieftains left their habitations in the 

• Tta. Ann. ziv. 37--39. Hist, i 9. 60; u. 97. Vit. Agric. 8, 16, 1?. 

i Anioola seems to have proceeded across the Dee, through Lanca- 
wmn, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Annandale, to the narrow isthmus be- 
tween th« Friths of Forth and ClydA. Gordon's Itiner. Septent 
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forests, and repaired to the vicimty of the Roman 8ta« 
tions. There tbey learned to admire the refinements of 
civilization, and acquired a taste for improvement. The 
Tue of the Roman toga hegan to supersede that of the 
British mantle ; houses, haths, and temples, were huilt 
in the Roman feshion ; children were instructed in the 
Roman language ; and with the manners were adopted 
the vices of the Romans. In these new pursuits the 
spirit of independence speedily evaporated ; and those 
brdy warriors, who had so long hraved the power of 
the emperors, insensibly dwindled into soft and effemi- 
nate provincials *. 

Ambition and curiosity now induced Agricola to 
transgress the boundary which he had fixed' to his con- 
quests. An Irish chieftain, expelled from his native 
country, had sought protection in the camp of the Ro- 
mans. From him it was understood that the sister 
island possessed a climate and soil like those of Britain, 
and was inhabited by tribes of similar manners and 
similar dispositions. Agricola was not insensible to the 
glory of adding this unknown country to the provinces 
of the empire: but prudence forbade him to engage in 
& second conquest before he had completed the first, 
vid he contented himself with obtaining possession of 
the western coasts of Britain ; that he might be pre- 
pared to take advantage of the first opportunity whidi 
the course of events might offer. 

The. next year, having received the submission of the 
tnhes in the neighbourhood of the Forth, he pushed 
^ advances along the eastern shore. The operations 
of the army on Umd were combined with those of a 
numerous fleet at sea. If the sight of the shipping 
alarmed the natives, the Romans were also terrified by 
Imports of the multitude and ferocity of their enemies. 
In the darkness of the night the Britons attacked the 
^luarters.of the ninth legion, burst into the camp, and 
Detained a doubtful fight vdthin the intrenchments 

« Tae. Agrie. 18-94. 
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uvtiittekmtkaf ^ajdiMtond; Ifte ca g kB of €te efeer 
Iflgioac MteMHu% ti» Hat nnpy Bit ef Ihfeir eemrades. 
lUs canqwigit mmm te hvn oMANtMii UlOt bononr 011 
tl» imfend onwu 

Bflidkvsd tot ^MmgmA, Hm eigMl and kst ye«r c^ 
hk goienuMH^ AgiimlaoMariiM aft liis forces, and 
aMAi to tfaeir Boniier seiveral cofaxntB of Britons raiaetl 
anong tb0 tinb«a of tibe south. The Caledonianft were 
afpriaed of their danger : and iitartf IftioaBaRd warrion 
mider Iflw wmmaad of Galgaeus mndbrtoofc te defend 
th» paKJige of tlie Giwywii Hiemrtanis. Tkey were 
discovered, divided into clans, posted eae Ibeiow tbe 
oliier oa the dsdamtif of a hilL Tile pkan at its Ibot 
waa eowered witli bonemea and araaed ^amtB. Agri- 
oeia diew mp kis anvf in two Uana, ki tiie first of wiiiefa 
ha jdaaed the aanriliariM, in the etiber the legioaSk Ab 
hmtg as they Ibugfat wA wistiie weapons, 1^ Britons, 
fiMa»tiieiB iMHBibeis, retoined tk» ad^natage ; hot Aeir 
uttwieldy aad unpointed swords were of little use in 
daae action, and they were gradually driven up the h31 
bf the itaac^ pressova of the aaziiiaries *. An attempt 
to> savpciaa ^e rear ef tiie Remans was deifeflrted hy the 
vq;flanee of the general, who charged in retnm &e 
flmk of the BritaBa, and tiueew them into disorder. The 
oaasaga or despair of a few dataohed bodies protracted 
the eonftiet titt nigbt The next meming presented a 
very different scene. A vast and dreary solitade had 
snaoeeded to the noise and turmoil of the preceding 
dhp : and columns of smoke riamg on the ^crge of Hie 
faanaoD proved thai the Batons had burnt their eot- 
tagas in tiieir iUght Ten thonsand CaMonians, and 
ahoBt foarhnndrod Ramans, are said to have ftllenin 
the bafiflet** 

After tiiisTieterytito army retained towinterqnar- 
teaa: Iba fleet pmnnieditowiyage, and saOhig round the 

*^Th«]r kad oti«f tecgvts cDfeved wiOi ataiiw, sad Idi^ Imfirj tmm^ 
lifAoat pdnta, with which they were aoeostomed to cut, but not to puih. 
Tee. Agrie. xsxvl t Tac. Agric. 84—38. 
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iiteid^aisrmd.8fe^ tiw ]Hrt«f taidwiefa, from wUdi it 
Ittd mammtwatft the mpfidilwft By &e jeaioosy of 
Domitian the ornaments, hot Mt fSbio psrade, ef s 
taiuapfr iHBe gnanlad l» Agmela^ who> tavfrng rar- 
Ma<liml Ihe oiiMimd lo h» sneeessw, LacuUiu xe« 
tamed to^ Rona^ we Had on hia nsperal maater, and 
sonit iBto tibtf dbacuiCf of pmele- fife *• 

TteBwaa p p wiii meawr ftnnlf eataMsihed in the 
idbjiA. The trifewa ii>hich had aubmittec^ nnde no et- 
tampftto reeovev tMr independeBce r and the Galede* 
Man^ bnaibfed Ify tfieir ket defeat were content to 
MBBi 'Vttfiottt ttolaatertion^ is fhcv netif e feresCs. The 
aneoeaBar^ ef Agrieok^ instead ef eondueting the legions 
WL tbv flsMy wue euplvfed in pfotculjng the pubue 
tgEBii|iuait9>; in aelNlaig the details of Ihe pronnenl go* 
ytaanmBBOitr miA in aa&nfleting the atete ef Britain te 
Untoflfae otfenvcoofttrieswhic^ had been ineorposated 
ibiliie eupiie. A abort sketch of Ihis syBtem ^fll not 
be muwceptehle to the raader. 

1. The gevenor vn» denominated the Brefbct or 
Propntor ef BHtain.- His poorer was supreme within 
like iB&Lnd, hut ^wearionB in ita duration, and dependent 
ou thewS oi ibe ettpoor. He nnited in his own per- 
son every species of authority which was exercised by 
the diflbpMit magiserales within the city of Rome. He 
cBHananded the amy ; he was invested with the admi* 
nistration ef ' jualiBe ; and he possessed the power of 
aidistitataig- hie own notions of equity in the place of 
the stinet letter €f{ the law; An anthority so extensive 
and ivresiatible wouid fte<;^enfly give birth to acts of 
injustice ; and though the imperial oourt and the ae- 
nate-house were open te the oao^laiiits of the natsres. 
yet the distence of the capital, and the influence ef 
friends* primiised^ ox ratiier insured, impunity to the 
oppressor. In a few years^ however, the exariwtaHt 
power of the prefeeta was eonflned by the emperar Ha- 
drian, who, ia his ''perpetual edict," laid down a s^ateea 

* Tac Afrie. 40. 
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of rules for the regulation of their conduct, and esta- 
blished a uniform administration of justice through all 
the provinces of the empire * 

2. Subordinate to the prefect, but appointed by the 
emperor, was the prpcurator or quBstor. It was his 
duty to collect the taxes, and to administer the revenue 
of the province. That revenue arose from a variety of 
imposts ; a poll-tax, which was not confined to the living, 
but extended to the fiinerals of the dead ; a tax on le- 
gaciesy the sale of slaves, and purchases at auctions ; 
Uie tenth part of the produce of mines; and a certain 
proportion of com, hay, and cattle, which was paid 
either in kind or in money, at the option of the pro- 
curator t. He was also employed occasionally in the 
dishonourable office of a spy : and his reports were fre- 
quently swelled with exaggerated accounts of the riches, 
tiie power, and the ambition of the prefect. For the 
distance of that officer from the seat of government, and 
the natural strength of the island, were constant sources 
of suspicion to the emperors ; and in the course of this 
history we shall see that suspicion justified by the con- 
duct of the usurpers, who, at the head of the British 
legions, will assume the purple, and contend fbr the 
empire of Rome. 

3. Hie amoimt of the army maintained in Britain 
lyiust have varied fording to circumstances. When 
Plautius undertook the reduction of the island, he was 
at the head of four legions with their auxiliaries, a force 
which, at a moderate calculation, would exceed fifty 
thousand meh$. If the different military stations, 

* Tillem. Emp. U. 61. 

t In provinces which rabmitted voluntarily, a tenth of the corn wa* 
exacted (fromentum decumannm): in thoae which wete eonqnered, an 
arbitrarv quantity (frumentnm itipendiarinm). Besides this the natives 
•upplied the corn wanted for the army at a Axed prioe (firumentum 
emptum): and a certain quantity for the nse of the fovemor. for which a 
eompodtion waa usually paid in money (frumentom asUmatum). See 
Muruhy'« Tacitus, from La Bleterie, voL.iv. p. 40S. 

t At that period a legion consisted of 6100 infantry, 796 eavalii^, and 
nearly the same number of auxiliaries (Veget. iL 6. Taa Ann. iv. S). 
Under the successors of Constantine the number of the legions had in- 
eceased from twenty-flve to one hundred and thirty-two: but their bulk 
had dwindled from nearly 7000 to ISOO men CPaneir. ad Notit. Imp. f. 13;. 
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which were so. thickly scattered over the country, had 
all been garrisoned at the same time, they would have 
required a still greater number * : but it is probable 
that, in proportion as the Roman power was established, 
many of them were abandoned ; and during the decline 
of the empire so large a force could not be spared from 
the defence of the other provinces. Into the ranks of 
the legions none but Roman citizens could claim the 
privilege of admittance : but the auxiUaries were com* 
posed^of provincials who had not obtained the freedom 
of the city, or of barbarians, whom the &te of war, or 
the prospect of wealth, had drawn into the imperial ser- 
vice. These auxiliaries nearly equalled the legionaries 
in number : and from the notices of ancient writers, 
and the inscriptions on ancient monuments, have been 
discovered the names of three-and-thirty cohorts of aux- 
iliary foot, and of eleven squadrons of auxiliary horse, 
which were stationed in Britain t. All these were com- 
posed of foreigners ; for though by the law of conscrip- 
tion the natives were compelled to serve, they were not 
permitted to remain in the island. At home they might 
have employed their swords in asserting the independ- 
ence of their country : but on the continent tiiey were 
unconnected with the inhabitants : for their subsistence, 
they depended on the bounty of the emperor ; and far 
from combining to subvert, were always prepared to 
support, the throne of their benefactor. What their 
number might be, is uncertain : but there exists evi- 
dence to show, that they amounted to at least six-and- 
twenty cohorts; that they were dispersed as fkr as 
Egypt and Armenia ; and that some of them had ac- 
quired the surname of " Invincible," from their valour^. 
When the Roman conquests in Britain had reached 
their utmost extent, they were irregularly divided into 

* llieTe were in all one bnndred and sixty-tix gtations, besides several 
fmaller forts. Ric. Coriu. 1. p. 17. 33. WhttakeT*s Manches. iii. S. xi. S. 

f It is not, however, improbable, that the same cohort or squadron may 
be sometimes designated nnder two different names. 

t Apod Camd. mtrod. p. erii. 
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m prmaeM %mdm tiiefovenmaitttf proton appoiMled 
by the piafeii. Tbe lo^gtiaet of land which rum from 
the westetn ezlaremitjr ef €an»rall to the South Fora- 
laod xaKeAl; iaakm)9imfK9M.Aem the lest of the 
ialeod by the ann of the tea, mm tsalied the Bristol 
€SbMmnel»«idhyt^e OQ«iie«f thejswrlha^^ This 
^maed tbe matt wealthy of the SntithpconBces; aad 
ftem priority of oonqpMft ^rprauaoDty ik eitnatioii was 
idiatingaiahed by the naaie of Btttmaaayiima. Britan- 
aia seeoiida oaiapnaed the^neaeat priBcSqpattly 0^ 
with the addition of that tzaet whiah is included by the 
Sevam in its cirouitaua coniae towards St. C&eorga^s 
ChanaeL Flavia OnsarieBaia was the next m order, but 
the first iaexlent It was bamvied on two sides by the 
linmer proviaoea, and on the two others bytfae Hvmber, 
the Bon* and tbe German ooaaa. -To the north of the 
Hiuaber lay the province of Maama. It reached to the 
Xden and iyxie» aad ita eppeaite shores were washed by 
the weatem and eastern aeaa. Vatoatia fi>Uowed, in- 
eludiag the Scottiah lowlaadstULftras the friths of Clyde 
and Fmrth. Ihe tribes beycttd the Mths fonned the 
sixth f^Yerosnent of Veapasuaia, divided from the inde- 
pendent CsledoiuaBS by the hmg ^^bain of tnountains, 
which riswg near Ihinbarton, erosaas the tiro counties 
of Athol and Badenoeh, and stretches beyond the fritii 
of Murray. But the greats part of this lanvince was 
wrested at so early a period frcBi the donunicHi of Rome, 
that it is seldom menticmed by writers, and Uie preten- 
tura of Agricola has .been generally eonsidered as the 
northern limit of the empire in Britain *• To each of 
these divisMms was aUotted a aeparate government under 
the general auperintendeooe of the prefect : but the in* 
terests of the rulers were moat jealous6r aepaeated from 



* Bic Conn. i. p- 15. Not Imp. ocrid. f. 156* The capitals of these 
prariBces were lEUcbborouEh, Caerleoo, LoDdoo. York, Whuhern, awl In* 
Tenesa. The exJatenee of the last prodnee of Veapaaiana has been qoes- 
tioned : hat the authmity of Rkhara is eonobcnated by the teatixaony of 
Ftolemy, who mentions the mttitary statioa of Pteiotooe. or InTenuMh 
Ftol. ^i. 2. apud Gale, Whit Maneh. 1 8. ISS. S. sd. S. 
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those of the ptovmeidB. Evety Briton by his bkth was 
6Kdiided frmn all offices of trust «iid authoxity in his 
ovn eoimtry ; and e^eiy holder of such office was pro- 
hibited by hfw tnm marrying a native^ or purchasing 
property within the idand *. 

!niroughoQt these provinees was seattared a ipreat 
number of inhabited towns and militaj^ posts, the 
names of which are still preaaxved in the itineraries of 
Ridiard and Antoninus. They were partly of British 
and partly (^ -Roman* origin; and were divided .into 
four classes, gradual^ descending in the saale of privi- 
lege and importanee. 1. The first rank was clairaedl^ 
the colonies. It had long hefitn the policyof Rome to 
reward her veterans with a portion of the lands of the 
conquered nations ; and far .this purpose those situations 
were generally sdeotsd, which combined the double 
advantage of a fhiitM soil, and a miUtaj^ position. 
Each colony was a miniature representation of the pa- 
rent city. It adopted the same customs, 'was governed 
by the same laws, and with similar titles con^rxedon 
its magistrates a similar authority. In Britain theiB 
were nine of these establishments, two of a civil, seven 
of a military description t. In the omstitution of the 
latter, we discover a striking similitude to the feudal 
tenures of later ages. The .veteran received his land 
irom the bounly of 'the emperor; and was obliged to 
enrol his sons in the army, as soon as they should at- 
tain the years of manhood. Disgrace, imprisonment, or 
sometimes death, was the punishment of ^e youth who 
refused to serve the bene&ctor of his lather said ihmily. 
2. The. advantages enjoyed by the colonies were nearly 
equalled, in some respects surpassed, by the privileges 
of the municipal cities ; the iiihabitants of .which were 
exempted from the operation of the imperial statutes, 
and with the title of Roman, citizens, possessed the 

* See the P«ndects, VziiL tit ii. n. 38. 57. 63. Cod. Theod. viii. tit. rr. 
leg.l. 

t Richborongh, London, Oolebester. Bath, Gbraeeetor* Gaetkon, Chee- 
per, lincoln, and Cheiterfield. Ric Corin. i. p. 36, 

D 2 
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riKht of Choosing their owu decuriones or magistrate. 
Kf enacting their own laws. Privilege|. ao valuable 
^ie reserved for the reward of ^^^'^^J^^ 
and Britain conld boast of only two mumcipia. Verulam 
and York*. But the jus Latii, or Latian n^" ^ 
conferred more partial advantages, was bestowed with 
Kreater liberality. Ten of the British towns had o^ 
teined it ftom the fevour of different emperors, and 
were indulged wi* the choice of their own =«?«*«*««. 
who. at the expiration of the y««' '«"«"«^f 'i^'l**: 
and claimed the freedom of R«met That freedom 
was the great object of provincial ambition; and by the 
expwlient of annual elections, it was successively con- 
ferred on almost all the members of each Latm wrpo- 
ration. 4. The remaining towns were sbpendiary. 
compelled, as the term imports, to pay tribute, and 
iroverned by Roman officers, who received their appoint- 
ment from the pretor. These distinctions were, how- 
ever, gradually abolished. Antoninus granted to every 
provincial of rank and opulence the freedom of the city : 
Caracalla extended the indulgence to the whole body of 

thenative8$. . . , , ^v vi 

Though Agricola had defeated, he had not been able 
to subdue, the Caledonians. After his departure they 
continued to insult the Roman power ; frequently crowed 
the line of forts between the two fnths ; and by theur 
successftil example, rekindled the flame of mdepend- 
ence in the breasts of many among theur countrymen. 
In less than thirty years flie state of Britain had become 
so precarious, as to require the presence of the emperor 
X ». Hadrian. Of his exploits history is sflent ; but on the 
*20' testimony of medals and inscriptions, we may believe 
that he expelled the barbarians, and recovered the pro- 

+ S^ji?P.ShfD«.b.rt«. OjrtMftOitUriA. B1«|>T^ Cl^ 
OMtar, SiUtbury, Cmiitet in UneolMUie. and Stack in Longwood. Rks. 

"t'TiUem. Emp. ii. 103. Henoe ke it ikvm "^""^^y *2g^'" '• 
Utbem aeiiU qnod prim 'Mt eimt— Jtam. urn. ». » 
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vinces which had been lost *. If, however, his victories 
have been forgotten, his memory has been preserved by 
a military work, which was executed under his direction, 
and has hitherto defied the ravages of time. Convinced 
by experience that the pretentura thrown up by Agri- 
oola could not confine the northern tribes, he resolved 
to oppose a second barrier to their incursions, by draw- 
ing a ditch and rampart across the island, from, the 
Solway frith on the western, to the mouth of the Tjme 
on the eastern coast. This mighty fortification mea- 
sured in length more than sixty of our miles ; and 
strong bodies of troops were permanently stationed at 
short intervals on the whole extent of the line t. 

« 

But the tranquillity which had been established by a.d. 
Hadrian, was repeatedly disturbed during the reign of ^^' 
his successor, Antoninus. On the north of the vallum 
the six tribes of the Masetss reasserted their independ- 
ence; on the south the Brigantes took up arms, and 
invaded the territory of the Ordovices. LoUius Urbi- 
cus was appointed propretor of Britain. He chastised 
the Brigantes, subdued the Mastss, and, in imitation of 
Hadrian, carried a similar fortification across the Isth- 
mus, from Caer-riden on the Forth to Alduid on the 
Clyde, a distance of more than thirty-six miles. In ho- 
nour of the emperor, it was called the vallum of Anto- 
ninus; and from numerous inscriptions which have 
been preserved, we learn the names of the different 

* See Speed, 96. Camd. introd. Izxiz. 

t Spartiaii. in Hadrian, p. 290. The vallum may be traced Arom Burgh 
on the sands to the town of Newcastle, avoiding the mountains, and 
wining along the valleys. The ditch appears to nave been eleven feet 
in breadth, amd nine in depth: the rampart, at the present day, rises in 
some parts six feet above the original surface. Besides this, two aggeres 
or mounds of earth, one on the north, the other on the south, ruu the 
whole lengOi in lines parallel to the ditch, at the distance of nearly twenty 
fieet. It is probable, that the mound to the south was a military road ; 
and that theorigind work of Hadrian, like that of Antoninus between the 
Friths, consisted of no more than the ditch, the rampart, and the road. 
The agger on the north mitiht be afterwards added as a military way fkv 
the wall of Sevenis, when the vallum could be no longer considered as a 
work of defence. 
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ooTps by which it ww raised, and the different poitioiis 
of work which were reapeetiTely allotted to each *. 
^^' HoatflitjeB^ wese now become habitual betveen. the 
180. Caledonians and the Bomana Ui^ed by national am- 
mosity and the love of plunder, these intraekabla barba- 
riana annually aiiaultedlfae ^allnm of Afitnninna'; oftan 
elnded the Tigilanne, or oreipowored the oppoaitioo» of 
the gnania; and spread' devastation avei Ae pronnee. 
Bnt in the reign of Gommodns tiieir incnxaioDa as- 
sumed a nnace formidable appearance; and the disoon- 
tent of the legions alarmed the emperor fbr the safety 
of Britain* iSlpiua Marcellus, a soldier of approved 
valour and unsulUed integrity, was made propretor. 
He restored the discipline of the armyv and drove the 
Caledonians back f o their native monnUdns. Butr his 
SMTvicea were requited with ingratitude. By his serve* 
rity he incurred the hatred of a seditious soIdi«7; 
while Ms gloiy excited the jealousy of a dissolute prinoe. 
From the swords of the form^ he escaped, wi^ diffi- 
culty ; CSommodus recalled him from his command^ and 
reluctantly abstained frem depriving him of lifbt; 

But the British legions soon made a trial of the resolu* 
tion, or the weakness^ of the emperor, lliey sent a de- 
putation of fifteen hundred men to demand the head of 
tiie minister Perennis. Without opposition these dan- 
gerous petitioners marched through Graul and Italy, and 
were met at the gates of Rome by Commodus himself 
To that prince, immersed in pleasure, and reckless of 
blood, the life of a fiKVOorite was a trivial object He 
surrendered Pexeimis to their revenge; the unhi^^ipy 
victim was scourged and beheaded ; and his wife and 
dau^ters were immolated on his rttoains^ 
A. D. The government of Britain was nest confiarred on 
190- aoduis Albinusi His birth and ahilitiea awakened the 

• PatisKn. in Afcad. 1. yiU. p. 69B. CanitbL in Antoo. p. t97 Hontey, 
Brtt. Rcnn. p. 160. Henry iL App. fz. 47oL 
f Dio apud XiphiL in Commodo, p. S86, S87. 
% Ibid. p. S87. Lamprid. in Com. p. 311. Zonar. p. 809. 
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jeilavnf of Iba uKfierial- matter^ ivfaiv eiHier with tb» 
view of flecufing bis- ILdMff or, a* is morO' piobsble> of 
tryiag YdBtaMAan^ oiSBved "iam Hift rank and autbori^ 
of CflMar. AIbiin» bad tha pradanfie to* decliiie*t|ia 
jmidknis pfwenit but after tb» doMik of CoaMutocUu^ 
and the ef^enwral reigBB at FniiBax aad Juliaii, be 
wiflmgty aeeepled ti» same dignity fnna> the enjieior 
8evertu. II aooB, hsfmvm, appeased^ thai witb all the 
parade of friet^dah^ flivcnui^iraa s aaciet and nUNrtal 
enemy; and Albimt^ bytie aideiee of faia ftienda^ a^- 
framed the- imperiai purple^ and led. the BekiBb legkHH 
inCoGatiL 11m t^n^ajnlaa, aaaonitiiig to<oiie biu^ied 
thodsand mei^ foagbe bl the plais of TVeveuZy neair 
Lyons. At Arat the egame ef Alhimia waa aeett to txi- 
umph. Setenui diaappeBMd' fnm the ibid: but be 
soon Rturoed wMk a frmik bodyef men, reaewed the 
battle, and obtained ik& lictwy. Th» British. CSwar 
paid ynOt bis bead tbeibxfeilof biaanabitkM^ 

Severns waa new omdh i pwt ed maatei of the eiaqtiiei A^ob 
Toabolnbtbeexi»rbitwi«poirerofthepKefeotofBiitaiii» 198< 
be divided the island into two govemmenli^ bestomng 
the one on HeradiBiiiie, and ike otimr on VtiiaaLupaet. 
The latter with an army of new levioe wbb unidble ta 
withstand the nmfeed eftrta of the Masat* and Caledo^ 
mans, and waa cenpelled to pwehaw^ with money a 
precamiM respite ftwn tinir inetorsionB* The expedteol; 
theo^ it proecited a tempovaiy ihvbeeranee, iisvited 
them to a repetition c^the attempt ; and Laipus^ weaned 
with eontinned hesCBitiefl^ aelieited the pxcaenee of the 
emperor, and the aid of a numerein army $. 

Thoi^ Severaswaaadkaiioed inyeaiBraaddeeliniiig a.d. 
in heal£, he dieetfiidly obeyed th# sammona of bia Ueu^ 207- 
teramf. He was aeeompaaied by his two eonsy Caaai-^^^* 
edla and €Feta; te the yooagei be oommitted the civil 



iii IG-Sa Dia ap«i XlfkiL in Smwr.p. 3M-384. 
i Elf !«# nytft^u^' HexocL iU. 34. Spoitan. in Sei?er. p. 32(1 !»• 
•eriptionB in Speed, p; 139, 1)y mistake fbr m. 
X HenMLiii.^ 
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government of Uie provinee ; to Cancalla he aasigned 
a part in tlie projected expedition. When the army 
moved from York, the sdbction of the commanders^ the 
nnmher of tiie l^^ions and auxiliaiy cohorts, and the 
long train of carrteges leaden with provisions and im- 
plements of war, proclaimed the determination of the 
emperar to suhdae, if not to exterminate, all the rebel- 
lions tribes in the north. The Britons were but ill pro- 
vided against so formidable an invasion. They possessed 
no other defensive armour than a nanow* tai^t Their 
weapcms were a dirk, an unwieldy sword hanging from 
the waist by an iron chain, and a short lance, from one 
extremity of which was suspended a belL But th^ 
were aided by the nature of the countiy, abounding in 
mountains, lakes, and forests; by constitutions inured 
to fatigue, hunger, and every privation; by habits of 
running, swimming, and wadii^ through rivers and 
morasses ; and above all, by a contempt of danger, and 
an unconquerable love of freedom. The progress of the 
Romans was constantly interrupted by the necessity of 
opening roads through the woods^ of throwing bridges 
over the rivers» and of erecting causeways across the 
marshes. It was in vain that Severus sought for an 
enemy in front The natives had wisely divided them- 
selves into detachments^ which. hung on the flanks of 
the Romans, watched every advantage, and often inflicted 
a sudden and severe wound on the k>ng and encumbered 
line of their enemies. Still the emperor, regardless of 
his losses, and unappaUed by difficulties, pressed forward 
till he reached the Frith of Cromarty, where he conde- 
scended to accept the offers of submission which he Immj 
formerly refused; and, that he might appear to punish 
the obstinacy of the naitives, exacted the nominal sur- 
render of a part of their territory. But this trivial ad- 
vantage had been dearly purchased ; and the number 
of the Romans, who peririied by fotigue, by disease, «Tid 
by the sword, has been estimated at fifty thousand* 

•DiD^adXip]liLnlSev«nk^340. Hcnd.{iL 
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When Sevenis returned to York, he had leisure to 
devise means for the future security of the southern 
piovinees. Vtom what he had seen, he was oonyinoed 
that no rampart of turf could resist the Assaults of these 
aetive and persevering bfubarians; and he determined 
to confine their incursions by raising a solid wall of 
stone a few paces to the north of the vallym of Hadrian. 
In the nei^bourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel 
direction: but as it approached the higher ground, 
leaving the work of that emperor to wind its circuitous 
course along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most 
lofty eminences, and ran along the margin of the most 
abrupt precipices. Its hei^t was twelve feet*; its 
breadth at the foundation- varied horn two to three 
yards. In i^ont was sunk a ditch of the same dimen- 
sionB with that of Hadrian : and ibr its protection were 
assigned four squadrons and fourteen cohorts, compos- 
ing an army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen 
stations along the line of the waU. By the historian of 
Severus, tins stupendous erection is pronounced the 
principal glory of his reign : by the traveller of the pre- 
sent day its remains are viewed with fbehngs of asto- 
nishment and delight t. 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territory of 
the Caledonians and Masta, when infbrmation was 
bron^it to Severus, that the barbarians had recom- 
menced hostilities. His infirmities had been so much 
increased by the &tigue of the late campaign, that he 
was no longer able to join the army. He gave the com- 
mand to Caracalla, with an injunction to extirpate the 
whole race without mercy. But that prince had a fn 
diflierent object in view — to exdude his brother Geta 
fiom the succession. Instead of marching against the 
Britons, he endeavoured to gain the affection of the 
troops, by indulgence and donatives ; and, as soon as his 

* Bede, Hist. L 13. 

t KoCit. imp. Ponelrol. 1 176, a77- Maximum deen*. Spart in Soveio« 

asi. 
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ikther liatL eacpaed at Yorkt renewed the peoce» dis- 
iMOided 4;li0:unny, and.retiirDed to Eamt *• 
j^ji, Historjr is litde Bwre than a: seeoid of tb» misenBB 
211- inflieted oat tfaa niniy hf thftpasanns^f a few. If tfaeo, 
4^ for more thm nmnty-jfosrofinomtha death of Sefcnii^ 
Brifaan faas esoaped the netioeof the ancte&t annaiisCi^ 
we may infer- tint they-weve yeen of oomparatiYe trao- 
qnillity and hi^ppman. The imiheRi tnbea resi s t e d 
^ lAmu g OL of tlm neir totiilcatkiw and the VftbNV of 
the asmy bf which it wok gnaorded: and the natiTeaet 
tiiesa«ilti,hidittaatedfiQm their in&n^ toi sahnwiaB, 
bore without impskicBDe the yoke, ivhich had preaaed ao 
beaarily on their free-born fiEthers. Xhereaftoftibe 
pirewMoonvulaedbytfaecUiiraeof the munerooi 
patitoi'^ known by thaname of.the thirfy tyrants; and 
Ikom eoina^ wfaieh hasre be^i oooaeiendly discovered in 
ttoi iiiand, it' is sofpceedtimti. PoathmQiia^ Lellianasy 
VletoriBii^ ISefcriBiia^ Beno8m^. aoad iBlianna were sue- 
•eaairely acknewtedged in. Britain^ If the in&senoe be 
aeeurativ the aileiice of hiatoiy- ahom^ tha* their aotlio- 
"ntf wee admitted witiamxt oppoaitioByand not eatahlisiied 
stliie point of the swoid^- as it was in the other pee- 
vinces. Probably Britain constantif followed^ the fi>r- 
taneofGauL 
^D* Tbis^dkttafllod slate of tiie empire had opened new 
'^^ pmpectalo tiw bastaaaiA wfaor iuidcrti» sppeBatioaB 
of Franke and SbiDoas^ paBeaied the eoaat from the 
moiitib of tke; BUne to dm eatremity of the Gnabrisan 
C9ianeneanb Thef sirapt into their own ports Urn 
oemmacea of tiie nacnxw aaas^. and insidted by tfasir 
wvedatofy expeditions the sbotes of Goal and Britea. 
9^ ehntise or restrain tlieir inaolenDe, tbe oomnund of 
npownrftd ftee^ wiHi tiie title of GoiiBt of tha Sazon 
siK>re^ was grren by theemperom Dkwieeian and Mead- 
mian to Carausiasy an espeheneed offieer^. and a Men»- 
pian by birth. His eonduct soon awakened suspicion. 

* Dio^p.342. Herod.ibi<L 
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theirdqptedatioiiB with impunity ; 
a poEtion of thsiv fpail wm xegplariy mnendered to 
Guwiaiuft; and the money iroa employed in debauch- 
ing the bjBity of the maanen. Maximian poepared to 
pimiah hia- pezfidy^ But the. Menapian unexpectedly 
fiHtifted Beuhigne, conohided an alliance with the bar- 
buiaiUi sailed to Blatain» indueed the axmy and fleet to 
opouae hia oanae, and aaenming with the imperial 
purple the name of Augnstua^ aet at ddUnee the whole 
power of Rome. 

The mign of tfaia adventunr waa fbttunate and glo- a. d. 
liona. The Galedoniaiia were oompelled to flee before ^^^ 
iuB anna ; hiaanthorify was achnowiedgBd on the west- 
eni coast of Graul; and a numecoua fleet carried the 
tenor of his name to the entnnee. of the Moditeixanean. 
h vaa not,.how«vez^ to be expected, that the emperors 
wculd tunely aoquieaoe in hia uaarpation. At first in- 
deed they thougl^it more prudent to admit him as their 
<9olleagae : but; when they hiad adopted the two Caesura 
Galerias* and Conatantius^ they asaigned to the latter 
^ task of wresting Britain from his dominion* Con- 
ituitios began tiie attempt with the siege of Boulogne. 
Bf hi» ordefB the mouth of the harbour waa obstructed 
bf a mound of stones ; and the gairiaon, cut off from any 
aaistance from Britain, was, afrar an. obatinate resist- 
vm, compelled to sunender. This lose mig^ grieve, 
hat did not diahmurten Garauaius* He waa still master 
of tile sea, and at the head of a numeionsaiiiiy. But, 
vhOe he waa employed in providing against a distant 
danger, he ibll a victim to domestic treachery; and in 
the eighth yeav of hia reign was murdered at York by ^.o^ 
Alleetos) a minister who had abused hi» confidence, and 297. 
dreaded his- resentment; 

Afieetu^ etfjoyed during three years the rewwrd of 
his treachery. The time was spent by Ckmstantius in 
preparing a fleet* which might safely transport his 
tioops to the island, To distract the attention of the 
cneiDEy, it was divided into two squadrons, of which one 
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under his own oommand was stationed at Boulogne, the 
other, under that of the prefect Asclepiodotus, in the 
mouth of the Seine« The latter, owing to the impatience 
of the mariners, was the first which put to sea; and 
sailing under the cover of a fog, passed unohserved hy 
the ftitish fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached 
without opposition the adjacent coast Tlie Caesar him- 
self with a still more powerM armament directed his 
course to the shore of Kent ; and at his landing received 
the pleasing intelligence that Allectus was dead. On 
the first news of the arrival of Asclepiodotus, the usur- 
per had hastened towards the spot : hut. the greater part 
of his fi)rces was unahle to equal his speed ; and with 
his guard, a hand of Franks, he was speedily over- 
A. D. whelmed hy the Romans. Nor was this the only in- 
^' stance of the good fortune of the GflBsar. A division of 
his fleet, whidi had separated in the dark, entered the 
Iliames, and advanced without meeting an enemy to the 
neighhourhood of London. At that moment a body of 
auidliaries in the pay of All^tus, hearing of his death, 
began to plunder the city. It was saved from destruc- 
tion by the accidental arrival of the Romans ; and Con- 
stantius himself was soon afterwards hailed by the 
inhabitants as their sovereign and deliverer. He im- 
mediately restored the imperial authority: Britain be- 
came his favourite residence ; and the natives enjoyed 
the benefit of a mild and equitable administration, till 
their happiness was disturbed by religious persecution *. 
At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to 
discover, by whom Christianity was first preached in the 
island. Some writers have ascribed that province to 
St. Peter ; others have preferred the cival claim of St. 
Paul: but both opinions, improbable as they are in 
themselves, rest on the most slender evidence-; on testi- 
monies, which are many of them irrelevant, all ambi- 
guous and unsatisfactory. It is however certain that 

* Panegr. vet p. 177, 180. Eutrop. ix. p. 659. Aurel. Vict in Constan. 
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at a very early period there were Christians in Britain : 
nor is it difficult to account for the circumstance, ftom 
the intercourse which had long subsisted between the 
island and Rome. Within a very few years firom the 
ascension of Christ, the church of Rome had attained 
great celebrity : soon afterwards it attracted the notice 
and was honoured with the enmity of Claudius and 
Nero *. Of the Romans whom at that period choice or 
necessity conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who 
were induced to visit Rome, some would of course be- 
come acquainted with tiie profirasors of the gospel, and 
yield to the exertions of their zeal. Both Pomponia 
GrsBcina, the wife of the proconsul Plautius, the first 
who made any permanent conquest in the island, and 
Claudia, a British lady, who had married the sena- 
tor Pudens, are, on very probable grounds, believed to 
have been Christians t. But whether it was owing to 
the piety of these, or of other individuals $, that the 
doctrine of Christianity was first introduced among 
the Britons, it appears to have made proseljrtes, and to 
have proceeded with a silent but steady pace towards 
the extremity of the island. The attention of the 
Roman officers was absorbed in the civil and military 
duties of their stations : and while the blood of the 
Christians flowed in the other provinces of the empire, 
the Britons were suffered to practise the new religion 
without molestation. There is even evidence that the 
knowledge of the gospel was not confined to the subjects 
of Rome. Before the close of the second century, it had 
penetrated among the independent tribes of the north $. 

• BjAwL to Romans, I 8. Stwt in Gland, zzr. Tac Ann. xr. 41 

t For Pomimnia, fee Tacitus, Ann. ziiL 3i; for Claudia oompan St 
Paul. 2 Tim. Iv. 81, with Martial, epig. iL 54 iv. la 

t Nothin 
tirtiniimy, 1 
lionaries. The only 
eeaiury the Britons did not keep Easter on the same dav as the church oC 
Rome. That, huirever, thev did so in,the beginning of the fourth century* 
is plain from Enaebius (Vi't Con. iiL 19), Socrates (Hist. ▼. SS), and the 
council f»f Aries (Sprlman, p. 40, 48)i 

I Britanniorum inacoassa Romania loca, Chriato ?tto sabdita. Tectul. 
adver. Jad. c. Tit p. 189l Ed. Rigalt 
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It nught h«?e (been expected liiat tiie British writers 
wmildliiBve pieaerved tli^ mfimory of an «vent so im- 
fortant in their egres as tiie CDnTezsian of their &theia» 
But teir traditioiBB have beea so embelliihed or disfi- 
gured fay fietion, that widuiut cdlataal evideaee, it is 
Mardly fosstbie to diitingoishin them what is real firosm 
that whioh is imagiiiaiy. After deducting from the 
aocount of NenniiiB and his brethien every improbable 
oiroumstance, we may believe that the authority eonh 
ferred by the emperor 'CSaudins on>CQgidunus,wa8 ooii- 
tinuedin hisihmily; tint Lucius (Lever maur, or the 
great light), one of his near descendttots^ was a believe 
in the gospel ; that he sent to Borne Fagan and Dervan 
to be more perfectly instructed in the Christian fiuth; 
and that these envoys, having reeeived ordination &am 
Pope Svaristus or Eleutherius, at their return, under 
the influenee of their patron, increased =the number of 
tile proselytes by their preaching, and established the 
Britkh, after the model of the eontinental chuvohes. 
But independently of their authority, we have undoubted 
proof tiiat the believexs were numerous^ and tiiat a re- 
gular hierarchy had been instituted, before the dose of 
the third century. For by contemporary nrriters the 
church of Britain is always put on an equality with the 
churches of fipain and Ghuil.; and in one of the most 
early of the western oouneils, that of Axles in 314, we 
meet with the names of three British biahopsy of Eborius 
of York for the prorinee of Maxima, of Bestitixtus of 
Xiondon for that of Flaria, and of Adelphius of JEliciibo- 
rough for ihat of Britannia prima *. 
A.D. It has been observed that the British Christians had 
303- hitherto escaped the persecutions to which their oonti- 
^^^* nental brethren were repeatedly kcpoaed. But in the 
beginning of the fourih century, Diodesian and Mad- 
mian determined to avenge the disasters of the empire on 
the pro&ssoiB' of the gospel ; and edicts were published, by 

• Spelm. cone i2, 45. Xabbe. oonc. i. 1480. EiueMin, ▼. S3L Soersta& 

T. ai. 
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wMch tibe duurehei m eveiy proviaoe. wexe ordaied to be 
denoli8lwd««iidJtli»BefiiflaLtoii«nhip the gods of pa^em* 
ism was madft a cziiBe pmMfaable mth dfioth. Ttuwgii 
Canglantiiift wigjbX coHdfimw, he dmred not finrbid the 
exeeotionof tlieuiqienalmaiidete: but he me c^m&I 
at tlie same tine te^ahorir ^ hie eonduot hie own opoiloii 
of utiAffoum peneeutMHi. AMombling aroand him the 
Qmatiafi offieeie ef has hoaaehold» he oommimicated to 
them the viU of the enipexoEa, ami added, that tinf 
must determine to xeaign ^eir employmeata, or to eji^ 
jure the werahip of Cterist If some among them pi»> 
ferred their interest to their religian» they reoeived 
the reward which their perfidy deserved. The Caser 
dismissed them from his serrioe, observing that he 
vould neves trust the fidelity of men* who had proved 
themselves traitors to their God*. But tlie moderatioQ 
of Constaatius did not restmin the zeal of the infexior 
magistrates. The churches in almost every distnct 
woe levelled with the ground: and of the Christians 
many fled for safety to toe Ibrests and mountains^ many 
wifored with oenstaii^ faotfa torture and dealih. Gildas 
has preserved the names of Julius and Aanm* citisraHi 
of Caerleon up<m Usk ; and the memory of Alban* tho 
pmtomartyr of Britain, was long eekbrated both in his 
own eooBtry and among the aeighhouring nations. But 
within leas than two years Diodesian and Maximiaa 
lesigBedtim purple; CoiistBatiusandGaleriusafisumflid 
the title of emperors; and the fioaedom of religious wor- 
ship was restored to the Ohristun inhabitants of the 
iskadt. 

CoiistantittSt while he was yet in an inferior situaticm* a* ^ 
had married Helena, a native of Bithynia aeoording to ^^ 
snne writers, the daughter of a British prince, if we 
may Mieve our natainial historians. "When he was 
nuaed to tjie dignity of deaar, he was oompeUed to re- 
piidiate Helena for Theodora, the daughter^in^hiw of 

•B9Mb.VitCoM.i.:6L Sownou !& LMt Sa aortib^ ptnecl^, IS. 
iGUdTiLTiiL BedLviL 
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Maximian; but Helena had already borne bim a son 
in Britain *, the celebrated Ck>n8tantine, on whom pos- 
terity has bestowed the epithet of the " great." The 
young prince was educated an honourable hostage in the 
court, first of Dioclesian, and then of Galerius : but on 
the report that his Other's health was rapidly declining, 
he snatched a favourable moment to escape, and maim- 
ing at every post the horses which were not necessary 
fbr his flight, contrived to retard the speed of his pll^ 
suers. He reached York a few days before Constantius 
expired ; was recommended by him to the affection of 
the soldiery ; and assumed, with their approbation, the 
titles of Csesar and Augustus. The sequel of his storv, 
and the long course of victories by which he united the 
whole empire under his own authority, ure subjects 
foreign from these sheets : but it will be necessary to 
notice an important alteration which he made in the 
government of Britain t. 

Dioclesian had divided the whole empire into four 
parts, under himself, Maximian, and the two Ceesais. 
When Constantino became sole emperor, he adopted i 
similar partition under four pretorian prefects. At the 
same time new titles and employments were devised; 
and throughout the whole gradation of office, the mili^ 
tary was jealously separated from the civil administn* 
tion. By this arrangement Britain was placed undei 
the jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, who» 
authority extended *from the wall of Antoninus to thi 
southern limits of Mauritania Tingitana. His deput 
with the title of vicar of Britain resided at York 
while the subordinate charge of the provinces was ei 
trusted to the two consulars of Valentia and Maxinu 
and the three presidents of Flavia, Britannia prima, an 
Britannia secunda. The administration of justice, an 
of the finances, was continued in the hands of the! 
ministers : but the command of the army was divid( 

• Tn nobilAs iiUe oriendo fedstL Pitneg. Teter. p. 199. Item. p. QXfJ. 
f Zoshn. iL 78, 7^. FhUostorg. L p. ATI- ^ ^ 
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among three military officers, who acknowledged for 
their superior the master of the cavalry or infttntry sta- 
tioned on the banks of the Rhine. They were dbstin- 
guished by the titles of the duke of Britain, whose com- 
mand reached from the northern boundary to the 
Humber ; the count of the Saxon shore, whpse duty it 
was to guard the coast, from the Humber to the Land's 
End in Cornwall ; and the count of Britain, to whom 
were subject all the other garrisons in the island *. 

Under Constantino and his sons Britain enjoyed more 
than fifty years of tranquillity. The aggressions of the 
barbarians were repressei4» &nd industry and commerce 
were encouraged. The first check was given to the 
public prosperity by the cruelty and avarice of Paulus, 
a Spanish notary. He had been sent to the island with 
a commission from the emperor Constantius to inquire 
into the conduct of the officers, who, during the general 
defection of the western armies, had adhered to the 
usurper Magnentius. Paulus was eminently skilled in 
all the arts of rapacity and chicanery ; with him wealth 
was a sufficient presumption of guilt; and no man, 
whose possessions might fill the coffers of the notary 
and his imperial master, was ever acquitted at his tri- 
bunal. Martin, the vicar of Britain, had lamented, and 
sometimes interposed, to prevent, these iniquitous pro- 
ceedings. But he was informed that a deep scheme 
had been laid to involve him in the common delin- 
quency ; and, impelled by despair, he. made an attempt 
on the life of the notary. The stroke was parried : and 
Martin instantly plunged his sword into his own heart. 
His real or pretended accomplices were punished with 
torture and confiscation, exile or death; and Paulus 
continued his career regardless of the hatred and im- 
precations of the natives. By Constantius he was ap- 
plauded for his fidelity : Julian, the succeeding emperor, 
commanded him to be burnt alive t. 

J[ Zosim. ii. 109, 110. Tillem. iv. 117 Not Imp. f. 16S. 161. 162. 176 
177. i Amm. Marcel, uv. IS. xx. t. 
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While Julian held ^rith the title of Ossar tiie prefec- 
ture ef Graul, an event occurred ^rfaich proTeB the great 
resources of ftitain at this period. ^Rie Franks, Sax- 
ons, and Alemaimi had previously crossed to the left 
hank of the Rhine, laid vraste an extensive tract of 
country, reduced to ashes forty towns, and carried the 
inhabitants into captivity. By repeated victories the 
dsBsar compelled the barbarians to restore their prison- 
ers : his next object was to ^ovide the multitode with 
food, in a country which for years had been desolate. 
The granaries of Britain offered an immediate and 
plentiful supply. A fleet of eight hundred small vessels 
was collected in the mouths of the Rhine ; repeated 
voyages were made to the British coasts: the cargoes 
were conveyed in lighters up the river ; and the almost 
fbmished iahabitants received an ample provision of 
corn both to sow their lands, and to support themselves 
till the fbllowing harvest*. Kor was the island equal 
only to a temporary supply. It exported annually great 
quantities of com to the continent t. 

It is remarkable that from this period, the Caledo- 
nians and MaaetsB, tribes which for two centuries had 
been the terror of the civilized Britons, disappear with- 
out any ostensible cause from the page of history : and 
their places are supplied by the Picts and Scots, who 
though differing from them in name, are described as 
barbarians equally savage in disposition and equally 
addicted to invasion and sapinet^ Of the origin of 
these two nations, which appear to start suddenly into 
existence in the course of the fourth century, many 
learned but fancifiil theories have been invented. 1. To 
me it seems mani&st that the Picts were, under a new 
denomination, the very same people, whom we have 
hitherto called Masstse and Caledonians $. The name 

• Zosim. iiL 145. '^ Atom. MneeL xf«t & p. S04. Edit ^aronov: 

Lilmn. orat x^ torn, il p. S81. | See Gild. c. S5. 

I TUf appean, L Becaiue 've have no eviifeiiee of tbe oKtiafatkm or 

emigratioa of the ano&eat inbaa : S. Because the character of the Picts is 

, the same as that given of the Caledonians by Herodian, Dio, and SoUnos. 
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of Caledoniaiis propet ly belonged to tiie nelifeB of tiiat 
long but narrow strip of land, wbioh atrstdm from 
Loch Finn on tiie western, to the Frith of I^yne on lihe 
eastern coast : but it had been extended by the Romans 
to dl die kindred and independent dans whidi lay b»> 
tween them and the northern esitremity of the island. 
In the fourth century the mietake was disooFcred and 
rectified : and from that time not onty the Caledgniaiia» 
bat their southern neighbours, the five tribes of the 
MasBtft, began to be knttwn by the generic appellation of 
Picts, a word derired perhaps from the national custom 
of painting the body*, more probably from the name 
which they bore in their own language. 2. Hie Seota 
came imdoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister 
island, appears to have been colonized by ad?enturei« 
from different countries. Thus we meet with tribes of 
Bamnii, Volantii, Brigantes, and Oangii, names ndiieh 
point out a British origin ; of Menapii and Cauci, de- 
wended from the parent tribes in Belgium and Ger- 
many, and of Ibemi and Concani, who seem to haiFe 
emigrated firom Spain t. These were scattered on dif* 
ftrent points of tiie coast; while the interior was held 

T1i«T lived by raptno : they wmt almost naked (GQd. 15) : they puo- 
fand the figaies of animals on their bodies (Claud, de beUaGet. 16S]> : 
3. Recauae Eumeninst the first who mentions them, numbers the-Caleao> 




uaas, and the Vectuziones, who duralt In the Tidniky of the liTei Tky 



(hoL Tin. 3w Ric. Cor. i. 6> The territory of the Picts extended from Him 
MtthsmooeanM fitf M tte south of GaUoernQr. (Bed. iU.4) 

* Nee fal s p noaune Pietoa 

Edomuit-^CbuidL mUL coumL Smtor. U. 
. fPtoLTiiLS. RicGoxin.L8. Bianyaiue ptoasa % Spaniah fnliy alia 
mtkeSeOlyialaiuia. 

T«#i MwririgeM yanAmf 

Afnm nuiwn aymntt mukt ICdj^mv* 

Djcm. Perierjf. ▼. UBk 
Ai the Roman arms never penetrated into Ireland, the andenta m^y 
nave entertained yery false notions of its inhabitanta. By IModonia 
(V.3S5), Strabo (iv. 201), Mela (iiL 866). and SoUnns (zziL 49). they are 
J^bed as cannibals, and the most barbarous of the human race. Bot 
nom Tadtus we learn that the ports of Ireland were frequented by mei^ 
cbiats, and that in manners and disposition the natives xesembled tha 
Britons. CVit Agric. xuy^ 

e2 
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by numerous clans of the Scoti'*', many of whom, in the 
fourth century, united with the Attacotti, a kindred clan 
in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, to plunder the 
rich provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots 
soon aspired to something more permanent than plun- 
der. From the north of Ireland the passive was short 
and inviting : hordes of adventurers followed each other ; 
settlements were obtained from the friendi^p, or ex- 
torted from the weakness, of the Picts; and at last the 
strangers acquired so marked a superiority over the 
indigenous tribes, as to impart the name of Scotland to 
the northern division of Britain t. It was long, however, 
before the two nations were blended in one people. We 
find the Picts distinguished from the Scots as late as the 
twelfth century J. 
A.D. In the reign of Constantius the Picts and Scots en- 
360. tered the Roman province in considerable numbers. 
The Csesar Julian could not be spared from Gaul: 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not 
venture to .meet the invaders. This confession of 
weakness incited them to repeat their inroads ; and at 
each repetition they penetrated farther into the country. 

* In the fourth century, they were universally known by the name of 
Soots (Sooticaegentes. Porphyr. apud S. HienoiL ad Ctesiph.iv. 481.) Thus 
Claudmn, speaking of their depredations, says : 

Me juvit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus lernen 
Moyit; et infrato spumant remige Tethys. 

De LoMd, Sm. U. v. S48. 
Scotorum cumulos flevit g^adalis Jeme. 

In cofUuL iv. Honor, ▼. 33k 
The island itself was called Scotia. Scotia eadem et Hibemia— ci^os 
partes priores Iberiam intendunt, unde et Ibernia dicta : Scotia autem* 
quod ab Scotorum gentibns colitur, appellata. Isid. Orig. ziv. 1S3. See 
also Orosius (L S.). 2Bthicus (Cosmog. SOT), Ravennas Geographus (Gale, 
i. 748)f and Bede (Hibc autem proprie patria Scotorum est Hist. i. L) 
It is not improbable that the Scoti were the most numerous tribe in the 
interior of the island, and^ division of the great Celtic family of the 
Gotti. The language of the Waldenses, the natives of the valleys amid 
the Cottian Alps, bears to this day a great affinity to the vernacular 
tongues of Ireland and Scotland. See Ghamterlayne's Oratio Domin. 
and Pinkerton's Dissert, p. 84 

t Loam, Fergus, and Angus, the sons of Ere, a chieftain of Dalraida. 
in Ulster, settled in the isthmus of Gantire in 503. From them the Scot- 
tish kings claimed their descent. See Dr. O'Conor, I^oleg. i. 186. ii. 33. 
t Ric. Hagul. 291. 316. 
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They maintained spies in the Roman army; they 
tempted the fidelity of the garrisons; and they seduced 
many of the foreign auxiliaries to join them in the pur- 
suit of plunder. At length the emperor Valentinian 
was alamned for the safety of the island. Fallofeudes, 
the Roman general, had heen slain hy treachery; Nec- 
tarides, the count of the Saxon shore, had ikllen in 
battle; and the flames of devastation spread along the 
right bank of the Thames. First the steward of the 
imperial household, then Jovinus, and lastly Theodosius. 
were appointed to the command. That celebrated ofla- 
cer, with the flower of the Gallic army, landed at Rich- 
trough, and, having divided his troops into several 
corps, attacked and defeated the marauding parties 
of the barbarians. He entered London in triumph, a. d. 
and spent a few weeks in making preparations for new 367. 
victories. The deserters were induced by an act of 
amnesty to rejoin their standards ; the ancient discipline 
of the army was revived; supplies and reinforcements 
were provided ; and, on the recommencement of hosti- 
lities, the invaders were taught in several bloody en- 
counters to respect the bravery of the troops, and the 
talents of the general. They sullenly retired beyond 
the ancient limits of the empire ; and Theodosius ap- 
plied himself to re-establish the former system of govern- 
ment The political and financial departments he con- 
fided to the vicar Civilis : and, as commander of the 
army, repaired the fortifications, placed garrisons in the 
military stations, and restored the province of Valentia, 
which had long been abandoned. When he left the 
island, his services were attested by the gratitude of 
the natives, who accompanied him in crowds to the sea- 
sljore; and by the acknowledgment of his sovereign, 
^ho loaded him with distinguished honours*. 
Gratian succeeded his father Valentinian in the 

dcliji"*?;'*"- **^»^ ^ ®- *»^*»*- c.a Claud, in iv. Hon. ▼. 2C Theo- 
JjJJr'jglAagusta profectus, quam veteres appellavere Lnndinium. Amm. 
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A.D. empire^ and invested with the purple Theodosius the 
375. younger, the son of the delirerer of Britain. There 
A. n. was at tiiie time in the island an officer, named Maxi- 
379. imis, of great abilities and of greater ambition *, In- 
flamed with jealousy by liie promotion of one who had 
been his equal, he began to intrigue with the soldiery ; 
and artfully extorted from their gratitude or their cre- 
dulity an ol!br of the title of Augustus. It was not with- 
out apparent reluctance that he yielded to their entrea- 
ties: but his subsequent conduct betrayed his real 
- sentiments. Not content with the possession of Britain* 
he aspired to the whole of the western empire. At the 
head of the British army he sailed to the mouth of the 
Rhine ; the murder of Gratian gave him possession of 
Gaul; and, by the precipitate flight of Valentinian, the 
greater part ofltaly was compelled to submit to his autho- 
rity. He reigned with dignity, and severely chastised the 
Picts and Scots, who attempted to renew their inroads. 
Theodosius received his imi^, and acknowledged his 
title ; but roused at last by shame and apprehension, 
took the field against the usurper. On the banks of the 
Save in Pannonia, the first shock was given to the power 
ofMaximus; and the city of Aquileia soon afterwards 
sow him stripped of liie impenal ornaments, and be- 
A.D. headed by order of his victorious opponent. The Bri- 
^^^' tons, who had fbllowed his standard, never revisited their 
country : and the native writers lament the defenceless 
state in which it was left by their absence, exposed to 
the insults of its inveterate enemies t. 

This ftivourable opportunity did not escape the vigi- 
lance of the Picts and Scots. They experienced only a 
feeble resistance from the small force that remained iu 
the island, and returned home laden with the plunder 
of the provinces. Their repeated inroads impelled the 

* MaximuB is called a Spaniard by Zoaimua (hr. 847). a Briton by 
Socrate»(T. 11) ^^^ Gildas (e. z.), the Bobber of Richtorongh by Amo- 
siua (I.«tro Rhtttnpinaa. De elar. Urb. vii y, 1301. apud Poet, vet) 

t Prosper, in Chron. an. 3S7. Soiom. Hist vii p. 7Si. Gud. ell. 
>fenn.zxiii. 
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Britons to lay their distiMsed 8huatio& he^mse the im- 
perial eoiurt» ptobabfy thioiigb the means of Ghfysantus 
the viear, whose adminiBtratHm is mentioxied with afh 
pUaae : and Stiliehe^ tha master of the infimtacy and 
cayalsy, despatdied te tbeiv sssastanee a body of troops^ 
which rep^ed theiBvadeis^ and OMdtaied them within 
their own tenritories *. 

I But die great fUbria of the Roman ponmr was msw 
shahien to its fbundatifln. Hordes of bmrharians, under 
dilteeiit denominatieM^ issiuBg fioom the unknown re- 
gions of the east and the norti^ had depopulated the 
jGurest ci the proviaees ; and a torrent of €roths» Van- 
dahk* aad Alan% under theoelelw^ed Ahurie, had poured 
fiMHB the summit of the Juliaii Alps into the flourishing 
plains of Italy. It became neoessaiy to reeall the troops 
from the extremities to defeodthe heart of the empire ; 
and the oohorts whieh had been stationed along the walk 
in Britain, fought and triumphed under the command 
of SUlieho in the bloody battle <^ PoUentiat. After a.o. 
the retreat of Alarie» the British forces seem to have ^^^* 
returned to the island, and te have driven baefc the 
Piet8» who had taken advaatage of their absence to 
plunder the neig^hbouring province. But within two or 
three years the Grermau nations burstu^ into Gkul, 
spread devastation from one extremity to the other; 
and the legions in Britain, out off from all oommunicar 
tion with the emperor Honoriu% determined to elect 
an emperor for themselves. The purple was bestowed A.n» 
on Marcus^ one of their offieers, who soon lost his life ^^® 
in a sedition of the soldiery. The next olivet of their 
choice was Gratian» a native of one of the British 
municipia, who^ at the end of four months, experienced 
the &te of his predecessor. This dangerous pre-emi- 
nence was, however, still an ol^eet of competition. Casf 
stantine, a soldier in the ranks, with no other preten- 
sions than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 

• CompavB Gildai (c. 12) aod Bede (i. 12) wiUi Claudian de land. 
StOk. ii. Ter. Si7. f CUu^m De bello Get ▼. 416. 
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He was proclaimed Augustus, led them to Boulogne, 
and with the assistance of some Roman corps, which lay 
dispersed in the neighhourhood, cleared the province of 
the harharians. His son Constans, who is said to have 
worn the monastic hahit at Winchester, was named 
CsBsar and hastened to take possession of Spain. But 
their prosperity was of very 'short duration. The son 
was put to death at Vienne by Gerontius, one of his own 
A.D. officers ; and the fi&ther was beheaded at Aries by the 
^11* order of Constantius, who commanded the forces of 
Honorius *. 

While Constantino was thus hastening to his ruin, 
Britain had been the theatre of an important revolution. 
The natives, left without a military force, and exposed 
to the inroads of their enemies, determined to reject an 
authority which was unable to afford them protection. 
They deposed the Roman magistrates, proclaimed their 
own independence, took up arms, and with the spirit of 
Areemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories t. 
When the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the 
legitimate emperor, wrote to the states of Britain, " to 
** provide for their own defence." By this ambiguous 
expression he has been thought to have released them 
from their allegiance : perhaps his only object was to 
authorize their present efforts, that he might thus re- 
serve a claim to their future obedience $ . 

It would be interesting to delineate the conduct of the 
natives on this memorable occasion, and accurately to 
exhibit the causes which transferred the greater part of 
this island from the milder dominion of the Romans to 
the exterminating sword of the Saxons. But Britain, 
after its separation from the empire, ceased to attract the 
notice of foreign historians ; and our national writers 
lived at so distant a period, and have interwoven so much 
fable in their narratives, that they possess but little 
claim to our confidence. From Zosimus we learn, that, 

• Zosim. vL v 371—378. t W. 376. i [d. 3Sl. 
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on the extinction of the imperial authority ii> the island, 
the British States established domestic governments ac- 
cording to circumstances. These states were undoubt- 
edly the different cities, which have been previously 
enumerated, and to which Honorius had directed his 
letters. As the colonies, municipia, and Latin towns, 
bad always formed so many separate commonwealths 
under the. superintendence of the provincial presidents, 
they would probably wish to retain the forms of govern- 
ment to which they had so long been habituated. It is, 
however, easy to conceive, that during the anarchy that 
must have been produced by the sudden removal of the 
Ronum magistrates, and the confiision occasioned by the 
repeated incursions of the Picts and Scots, many a for* 
tunate leader would abuse his own power and the confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens to usurp the sovereign au- 
thority. In a few years every "trace of popular govern- 
ment had vanish^ : and all the provinces which had 
belonged to the empire were divided among a multitude 
of petty chieftains, principally of British, but partly of 
Roman origin. They were dignified with the title of 
kings, though the dominions of many were confined 
within narrower limits than most of our present coun- 
ties . and their ambition, their wars, and their vices, 
inflicted on the country more permanent and extensive 
injuries than had ever been suffered firom the incursions 
of foreign enemies *. 

Soon after the Britons became independent, the 
greater part of Europe was depopulated by the two 
dreadful scourges of pestilence and &mine. This island 
^d not escape the general calamity: and the Scots 
and Picts seized the &vourable moment for the renewal 
of their inroads. The dissensions of the native chieftains 
^cQitated their attempts ; district after district became 
the scene of devastation ; till the approach of danger 
admonished the more southern Britons to provide ibr 

*6Ud.cxix.xxiiLzxv.ETiUtp.lO. IS. Nen.c.tatL Prooop. Hist Vand. 
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tfifiir own aafe^« Soma w l i cit e d , bat in ybbi, tbepiD- 
to6tUBofiBltini»tb»RoBiang0nftSiBlinG«Ql*: o&ea^ 
ander the gnidaiw ol YoitigsEn, the moii powedU of 
the Biiftidi hings^ had laesnne to sn expedient, idncft^ 
U i MtoMMMy iffi f/i^ifiiig it iMoiit MKf^y Wt fheontMt* 

intheiewlf meet filial to the lihettj of their 
The emgaauk had long been accnAoMed to pnicl 
the services of the baibatiaae; and Ihe Annoi 
wh(^ like the Bntoiis» had thsoini off the RomaB toIbb^ 
hadf with the assistanee d t^<» fl*»««»«| sneeesafnUir 
maintained their independence t. Vortigeni rcaeiwed 
to pnrsae the same peUcf • A Saam aqnadnm of three 
ehinles» or long a^ps, was cmiauig in the f^^-fc"»*J in 
^lestflf adventues; and its two eommanden* the 



of the British prince^ to aid in ftghtmg his hattleak 
to depend for their reward on his g^atitnde. Thsf 

A.n. landed at Kbbefleetj and were ciintttBied in the iaie of 

^- laianett- 

Amidst these oalamitieSy the Britons fiiund leisuets 
attend to thedogieal disputes^ Aboot the eommenee- 
ment of the fifth century PelaghiseBiiton, and Celestins 
a Soot, had advanced several new andheCmodox opimons 
rejecting the nature of original sin and divine graeeL 
Agricola, one of their disoiplee, made an attempt to dif- 
fiise the new doetrine among their ooinntr]rnieo ; and 
the British prelates, unaccustomed to the suhtletiea of 
eentravMfly, aelieited the assiotanee of their neighbours^ 
the bishops of GanL With the concunenoe of Pope 
Celestine^ Geiuiauue of Auzene twice visited Britain, 
CBce in 429 in company with Lnpns <^Troye8» and again 
in 446 with Sevems of Treves. By bis authority the 
doctrines of Pelagius were condemned and suppressed, 
and schoob Ibr the education of the cdergy were opened 
in several dioca e f is . On one occasion the Gallic prelate 
resumed a character, in iriiich he had disiinguiahed 



•Odlexvizviixri. i Hid. A|ioL Paaeff. Avit ▼. 369. 

t GfltL e: zxUL Nen. zxviiL 
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himself during his youth. A party of Picte and Saxons 
were plundering the coast. Gennanus put himself at 
the head of the Britons, and led them to a defile, wherid 
they awaited in ambush the approach of the invaders. 
On a sudden, by bis command, they raised a general 
shout of Hallelujah : the cry was reverberated from the 
surrounding hills ; the enemy fled in amazement, and 
numbers perished m an adjoining river. By our ancient 
writers this aetioniras celebrated under tile name of die 
Hallelujali victory*. 

• From. in Citron, p. 630. ad. a]m.4S9. Gonitan. Tita Ger. ft l» 
Bed.l.]Z HnntlTa. 
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AN6LO-SAXON& 



Qvi^ and dMumeter of the JMiglo-SazoBa— <Their lepeated deaceots m 
Britoin — ^T1i»y foond mghi distinct kingdoms — ^The natives retixe to 
tM wutam eoast— Reigns of the Saxon Bietiraldas— JBIln— Ceawlin 
—Ethelbeit—Rcdwald—Sdwin— Oswa ld O swiol 

About the middle of the second century the Saxons^ an 
obscure tribe of barbarians, occupied the district between 
the Elbe and the Eyder, on the neck of the Cimbrican 
Ghersonesus * : in the course of two hundred years the 
same appellation had become common to aU the nations 
from the extremity of the peninsula to the Weser, the 
Bm8» and the Rhine t. They formed a kind of to- 
luntaiy association, which was loosely held together 
by similar interests and congenial pursuits. Pillage 
by land, piracy by sea, were their only profession : and 
though the imperial fleet had often been employed to 
eheck, it could never subdue their dauntless and en- 
terprising spirit But as the power of Rome declined, 
the audacity of the Saxons increased - their expeditions 
became more frequent, their descents more destructive ; 
from plunder they proc^eeded to colonization; and the 
men who had depopulated, afterwards repeopled the 
better portion of Britain. Adventurers from each of 
the associated tribes were among the colonists ; but the 
minority consisted of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons pro- 
perly so called $ . The original seat of the Saxons has 
already been mentioned : the Angles were their neigh- 
bours on the north as flour as the site of the present town 
of Flensburgh; and beyond the Angles dwelt the 

• PtdLini^^EorpiNBUb. t Bntrop. ix. n. 659. 

t Bed. 1. 1& Ethdweid. Chron. p. 476. 
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nation of the Jutes, with no other boundary than the 
ocean*. 

From the lang^uage ol the Saxons, their lofty sta- 
ture, and national institutions, it is evident that they 
were of Gothic descent. Their whole time was alter- 
nately devoted to indnlenc«) and to rapine. To earn by 
labour what might be acquired by force, they deemed 
unworthy the spirit of a freeman, and consigned the 
culture of their lands with the care of their flocks to the 
meaner labour of women and slaves. Every warrior 
attached himself to the fortunes of some favourite chief- 
tain, whom he followed in his piratical expeditions. 
These chieftains guided the councils of the tribe ; and 
from th^m, in times of danger, was selected a leader, 
who exercised the supreme command, and was dignified 
with the title of Conyng or king. His authority, how- 
ever, was but temporary. It expired with the exigency 
to which it owed its existence t. 

The warlike exertions of these tribes were at first 
checked by their want of arms : but during three cen- 
turies of intercourse or hostility with the Romans, they 
W learned to supply the deficiency. They bore a tar- 
get on the left arm, and employed for offence the spear,. 
the sword, and the battle-axe. The two latter were long 
and ponderous ; and to their destructive effects is attri* 
buted the havoc which the Saxons never ftiiled to make 
in the broken ranks of an enemy $. As their ships 
were not fitted for the transportation of cavalry, they 
usually fought on foot in one compact body ; but after 
their settlement in Britain, the chieftains, with the most 
wealthy of their retainers, came mounted into the field. 
Their esteem for the war-horse rose to a species of ve^ 
neration ; but previously to his initiation, his nostriU 

* Bede mentiona alao the Frisian^ Boraetnari or people of Beiv* tli* 
BOgiDi, Danai, and HuimL y. 9. Alfred, in his OrosfaiB, ditttngoiBbes 
Angle-land, Sealand, and Denmark : but afterwaida obeerres that Jnt- 
ItQd. Sealand. and the other Islands wete oxiginally Inhabited hj the An- 
flei. "On th«m landwa eardodon Engle nrhi nider on land eomon." 
wington»8 Oroehis. p. SO. 

tBed.vlO. Wittieh.Lp.7. t Huntingd. 178. 181. . 
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wore dity liis esn weie stltclied up, and his sense of 
hearing was entirely destroyed. From that moment he 
hecame saored to the God of war, and was conceived on 
important occasions to annoonoeihe will of the deity *. 
In the inlhncy of &eir naval power the Saxon boats 
vesembled those of the other northern tribes ; and a few 
planks, sormomited with worts of osier, and covered 
with skins, here the fearless barbarian across the oceani 
in &e seaitih of spoil and adventures t. But in the fifth 
eentuiy their chiides or war-ships had assumed a more 
ibnnidable appearance $: and from the number of war- 
xiors whom they carried, and the length of the voyages 
which they made, we may conclude that they were 
fermed of more solid and lasting materials. In these 
the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, sometimes 
steering for a particular point, sometimes trusting en- 
tirely to the guidance of the winds : but whether they 
were conducted by chance or design, their object was 
invariably the same, — to surprise and pillage tiie unof- 
fending inhabitants on some part of the British or Grallic 
ooasts. Sidonius, the eloquent bishop of Clermonty has 
described in animated language fbe ^errors of the pro- 
vincials and the ravages of the barbarians. — "We have 
not,** he says, "a more cruel and more dangerous 
enemy than the Saxona. Th^ overcome all who have 
the courage to oppose them. They surpnse all who 
are so imprudent as not to be prepared &r their at- 
tack. When they pursue, they infellibly overtake: 
when they are pursued, their escape is certain. They 
despise danger : they are inured to shipwreck : they 
^ are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
" lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadfhl, to 
* them are subjects of joy. The storm ia their pxotee- 

«Wilk. Cod. Lisa 

f — — Cui pelle nlnm inlMie BiiUuuuiai 
lodiu. «t aMuto gkneom mare tadmmUmhik^jfyoL Pm. AmL y.37iL 

J The word is still employed on the riven Tne and-Wef*. By enuiml 
writmitistraMlatedaloneoralargeahiiib SatBcde.LlSi Alfred*! 
Vernon, ibid. Chron. Sax. ll. 6Uda«,e.xzuL 
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** tian wlimi they are pressed by the enemy, and a cover 
** H^r tlMir njtaratiens when thsy meditate an attaiek. 
*^ Before they ^put their own diores» they devote to the 
** attars of diek gods the tenth part of the prineipal 
'* eaptives : aad when Ihey are on the point of setumii^ 
*'theU>t8«reoastwithaaaffeetationofeqaityy and the 
** impioas vow is fiiliUled'*'." The diaracter whidi ia 
thus given ^ them by Sidonius, is eenfirmed by eveiy 
aaoient anthority. MarcelHnus has reoorded the terror 
esLcited by their audden and nnexpeeted aggressiona; 
ZeaiiiHis allots to tiiem the snperiority in eonrage^ 
stmigth of body, a»d patienee of &tigi2^; and hf the 
emperor Julian they are pronouttoed the most ^rmida- 
Ue of all the natians that dwelt b^end the Rhine, ok 
the diorea of the weileni ocean t. 

Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hen- 
gist and Horsa, in 449, were invited by Vortigeni to 
fi|^ his hatUes. For six years they served him wi^ 
fidelity. The Fiote were taught to respect, the Britons 
were eager to remaid, their valour. Hengist, whether 
he had already formed deaigns of conquest, or was de- 
sireua of rendering greater aerriee to his employersy 
shlaiiied permission to aolicH reinforcements from his 
own eounixy. The messengers, whom he sent, were 
received wilh welcome : c^ueftain after ^iitfftain led his 
followers to 'Hianet; and the isle was crowded with 
strangers, till their munber became an object of jeoloua 
apprehension to the Britons. An in cr ease d supply iX 
provisions was demanded; and the refusal was to bofli 
parties the aignal for war. The Saxons marched to the ▲. n. 
Medway, and at Ayksford were opposed by the natives. 465i 
The paaeage of the river was fiercely disputed; Vorti- 

• Sidon. viiL 6. __ 

^ SawMMS "pns MMBRt mmImis * liuMBlui' * AnuD. Hv.'xznii* p. 8M. 
\mfw» ^ rm9§t ^vft^ mm fttftf jmm amfn^tf •jr *n^ ^mt ftmxmu 
Zofplii. fu U7. T«w «M^ «if».ItKM» -mm^n* t^wtfuut ^mXmrrn» tham 
m /»m^i/utrttT», Jul. orat L in laud. Const, p. 34. Angli hominea 
cniiiain quoa nofvimoa barbarorain ad bella aeerrinu. Procop. Hist. Got. 
ii'. p. 409. Gentem Tixtvteatqm aglHtate teiTibflem. Oros. vii p. 649. 
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gem lost a son, and Hengist his brother : but the issue 
appears to have been favourable to the strangers. After 
the death of Horsa, Oisc, the son of Hengist, was asso- 
ciated with his fother in the command, and a second 
battle was fought more to the west, on the banks of the 
Cray. It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of 
their lea&rs were left on the field ; their troops fled with 
precipitation to London: and Kent was abandoned to 
the possession of the invaders. It was at this time that 
Hengist ventured, if ever he ventured, beyond the limits 
of that county. We are told by Gildas that the Saxons 
traversed the island without opposition, that they spread 
on every side the flames of devastation : but that on 
their return the natives collected in considerable num- 
bers, and inflicted a signal vengeance on the plunderers. 
Some such event may perhaps have happened : but the 
Saxon writers are silent, and the hyperbolical declama- 
tion of Gildas must not be literallv received. • Eight 
years later was fought a most bloody battle, in whidi 
twelve of the British chieftains were slain; and the 
Saxons lost a renowned leader called Wypped, from 
whom the spot was named Wyppedsfleet. The last vic- 
tory of Hengist was obtained in 473. The Britons are 
said to have fled from their enemies as " from a devour- 
ing conflagration," and to have left behind them spoils 
of incalculable value. The conqueror survived fifteen 
years, and dying in 488, left the peaceable possession of 
Kent to his son Oisc, from whom his successors were 
called Oiscingas*. 

A very different tale is told by the British writers^ 
whose vanity has* attributed the loss of Kent to the 
infatuation of Vortigern, and the treacherous policy of 
Hengist. That chieftain, if we may credit their relation, 
had a daughter, Rowena, of transcendent beauty. It 
was so contrived, that at a banquet given to the British 
nobles, she waited on Vortigern, who was captivated by 

• Chroa.Saz.l3kl4. Bed.L15|tt.6. 
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her charms, took her to his bed, and bestowed on his 
iathe^in-law the kingdom of Kent. But his attach- 
ment to the Saxons deprived him of the affections of the 
Britons. His son Vortemir was placed on the throne, 
fought three battles with the strangers, and ultimately 
expelled them from Kent. During five years Hengist 
wandered an adventurer on the ocean: but at the 
death of Vortemir the father recovered his crown, and 
the son-in-law demanded the restoration of the posses- 
sions which he had lost. Three hundred deputies from 
each nation assembled in council to determine the ques- 
tion: but during the conference each Saxon singled out 
his victim: at ti^e proper moment Hengist exclaimed, 
"Nemeth yure seax. Draw your daggers:" and the 
ground was covered with the dead bodies of two hundred 
and ninety-nine Britons. The one, who had been spared, 
was Vortigem himself: and to free from captivity a 
prince whom they hated, the natives yielded to Hengist 
the territory which has since been divided into the 
counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. CSan 
it he necessary to say that many of these pretended 
events are contradicted by imdeniable evidence, and 
that all escaped the notice of Gildas, a British, and 
almost a contemporary, writer ? The whole appears to 
he a fable invented by the natives, to account for the 
first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of 
conquest*. 

Hengist and his successors were content with the 
possession of Kent. On the north, east, and south, 
their small domain was protected by the Thames and 
the sea ; on the west they were removed from the hos- 
tility of the natives by the interposition of a new band of 

* Nen. c 96. 44—47. I thonld not have notioed these fictions had it 
not been thought that the account of Hengist's expulsion is fletvoured hy 
a passage in Gddas (aliquanto cum Tecesaissent domam. c. S5) : but it is 
evident that by dnuim ne means their settlement in Kent, as he adds 
that the Britons attacked and defeated them there. Perhaps he may 
aUade to the battle of Wyppedsfleet. There is a place of that name in 
^ ids of Thanet : but it is ^ery uncertain that it was the. scene of 
combat. 
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adventurers, under the eommandof ^Uaaodbistiiree 
sons. In 477, these marauders landed at Gymensoie, 
near Witheiing^ in the isle of Seteey* ^he Biitons 
made an ohstinate resistance: hut wece deteted with 
considerable loss, and compeEed to shelter themselves 
in the Andredawold, a &rMt of one^hundjced-and twenty 
miles in length and thirty in hreadth. The'pretgcess <^ 
^lla was slow. In 4a5 he fou^t a gr«ftt heil^, the 
result of which is unknown : andiit was not till 490 that 
he could penetrate as £Eff as the city of Andexid* which 
gave its name to.thetraet* and was deemed an. impre^ 
nable fortress. Its fiite is celebrated in our annals. 
While the Saxons besieged the city, they werebesLoged 
in their turn by a numerous aany of Britons, who al- 
lowed them no rest either by day or night A& often as 
they began the assault, the natives attadted them in. the 
. rear : and if they turned on the assailants, these imme- 
diately found an asylum in the woods ; from which they 
issued again, the moment that the Saxons moved to 
their former positicm. This harassing species of war- 
fare suggested to the barbarian the obvioua expedient of 
dividing his force into two armies: of which one con- 
ducted the siege, while the other watched the motions 
of the enemy without the walls. At last the Saxons 
forced their way into the place ; Anderid was reduced 

A.D. to ashes ; and every inhabitant was put to the sword*. 

489. This conquest secured to MWsi the possession of his 
former acquisitions, and he became tiie founder of the 
kmgdom of Sussex. 

Five years after the destruction of Anderid, a more 
powerful armament of five chiules appeared in the 
ChanneL This was under the command of Cerdic, who, 
sailing past the previous conquests of his countrymen, 
landed more to the wes^ at a place which, from the cir* 
cumstance, received the name of Cerdicsoret. NaJtan- 

• Chioa Sax. 14, 15. Host 179. SuMez was oomptiled to eoaUin 
7000 hides of land. Bed.iT. la 

f Higden tells us that this " shora of Cerdic" is Tanooutli C6«l«« 
p. S24)l He probably means Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight 
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leod, the king of the district, opposed the foreigners 
with intrepid!^ and. persevenmioe; andCerdic was re^ 
peatedly competed to soUnt the ceK>peration of other 
adventurers. In 501, Porta, with two chiules, arrived 
at Poitsmoutii, and slew a British prince who opposed 
his landing; Still Natanleod retarded tiie advance of 
the invaders; and in 506 he rented Cerdio, but waa 
attacked during tiie pursuit by Cynric, and p^ished in 
the field with five thousand Britons. Even ^is import* 
ant victoi^ did net give to the Saxon quiet possession 
of the country. In 514 he received a great aece88io& of 
strength by the arrival of his nephews Stufik and Whit- 
gar with three chiules at Cerdiesore : repeated victories 
gradually extended the conquests of the strangers ; asd 
in 519 the great battle of Charford on the Avon finally 
established the kingdom of Wessox, or ef the: West* 
Saxons. Cerdic, having assoeiated his son C3mric in 
the regal dignity, and bestoiwed upon his nephews the 
subordinate sovereignty of the isle of Wight, died in 
534*. 

The success of these adventurers had given a new 
direction to the policy of the Saxonsi Their olijeot, 
which had formerly been plunder^ was now converted 
into that of colonization. In pursuit of new settlements 
in a more opulent country and under a more genial sun, 
the most enterprising chieftains abandoned their homes, 
and were followed by numbers anxious to sha^e their 
fortunes. There was no part of the eastern ^bore, from 
the frith of Forth to the mouth of the Thames, which 
was not visited by hordes of barbarians. While Cerdic 
was struggling with the southern Britons, several inde* 
pendent chieftains had pushed their conquests along 
the left bank of the Thames: and in 530 Srkenwin had 
assumed the sovereignty of Essex, or of the East* 
Saxons t. The enterprising spirit of the Angles had 

* ChroD. Sax. 15r-19. Hunt 179. Whitgar and Stoffa put to the 
tword every Briton in the ialand. Asser, p. 5. 
t Mat West, ad an. 586. 
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led them to desert entirely their native country*. Se- 
veral divisions landed to the north-of the East-Saxons : 
XJffa, from whom his successors were called XJffingas, 
was chosen for their monarch : and so great was their 
power, that even while they were making conquests on 
the Britons, they could furnish men for a foreign expe- 
dition t. The daughter of one of their chiefe had been 
betrothed to Radigis, prince of the Vami, a people on 
the north bank of ^he Rhine. But on the death of his 
father, Radigis married his step-mother, the daughter 
of Theodobert the Frank, and the East- Angles resolved 
to revenge the insult. An expedition sailed up the 
Rhine : die Vami were defeated ; and the country was 
pillaged. When the victors returned to the disappointed 
princess, whom they had left with a sufficient guard, 
she loaded them with reproaches for having permitted 
the escape of Radigis. They returned to tibe pursuit ; 
discovered the fugitive in a wood, and laid him in chains 
at her feet. His punishment was probably less severe 
than the reader will have anticipated. He was com- 
pelled to dismiss the daughter of Theodobert, and to 
take the East- Anglian lady to his bed. The conquerors 
returned in triumph to Britain {. 

But the majority of the Angles had spread themselves 
more to the northward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of 
forty chiules, after many severe conflicts, succeeded in re- 
moving the Bernician Britons from the vicinity of the 
coast ; and fixed his residence at Bebbanburgh, a castle 
which he had built on a lofty promontory, and to which 
he had given that name in honour of his consort Bebba$. 
He obtained the regal title in 547, and reigned twelve 
years. His states, from their British name Bryneich, 
were called the kingdom of Bernicia, and were bounded 
on the south by the river Tees. 

The Britons who lived oh the right bank of the Tees 

• Bed. L 15. ChroD. Sax. IS. 
t Hunting. 3ia Bed. U. 15. t Procop. Hirt. Goth. W 468. 

f Chron. Sax. p. 19. Bed. UL 6. Nen. 63» 64 
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were called Deiri, from Deyfyr. The first of the An- 
glian chieftains, by whom they had been assailed and 
defeated, was Seomil. ^Ua, one of his descendants, in 
560, obtained the undisputed possession of the country, 
and formed a new kingdom, which preserved its British 
appellation *. 

The Saxons of Deira stretched themselves as &r as 
the Humber. In 586, a colony under the command of 
Creoda passed that river, and after clearing the coast of 
the Britons, pushed their conquest behind the East- 
Angles, till they had reached the very centre of the 
island. They were in general called Mercians, perhaps 
from the marshy district in which they first settled ; 
but some of them took the name of Middle- Angles from 
their central position t. 

From the arrival of Hengist to the last successes of 
Creoda, a period had intervened of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years. The natives had gradually retired 
before their enemies from the coast to the mountains, 
and had left about one half of the southern division of 
the island in the possession of the invaders. Eight new 
kingdoms had been formed. Kent and Sussex were 
comprized within the small extent of the counties still 
known by those names. The East Saxons possessed 
Bssex, Middlesex, and the south of Hertfordshire. East 
Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
the isle of Ely. These states were prevented from ex* 
tending their territories by their position on the coast, a^d 
the contiguity of other Saxon adventurers. But the re- 
maining kingdoms bordered on the Britons, and were suc- 
cessively augmented by conquest. When they had attained 
their full growth, Bernicia on the north, and Deira on the 
south of the Tees, extended from the Forth to the Hum- 
ber, and firom the eastern sea to the western. Wessex 

* Men. 64. When Bernicia was afterwards united with Deira onder 
^ sovereign, the whole was called the kinsdom of NorthombrU, tnm 
lU comprizing the Saxon conquests north of the Humber. 

t Mereia was divifled by the river Trent into north and south. North 
Merciawas computed to contain 7000. South Mereia 6000 hides of land. 
H«liil24. 
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was boundod by the Thames and the Severn on the 
north, and stretched from the borders of KBnt and Sus- 
sex to the Land's End in Cornwall. Mercia comprized 
ail tiM interior of the ialand as &r as the mountains of 
Wales. It is easy to point 4nit the continfflital origin of 
these different peoples. The nations of the Saxons dis- 
cover tiiemselves by tiieir very name. The conquerors 
of 'Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of Hamp- 
ahire opposite to that island, were Jutes. All the re- 
maining kingdoms were founded by the Angles *. 

During this long and eventAil period, the Britons, 
&ough ftaally unsttocessful, had displayed a considerable 
share of courage and resolution. In the other provinces 
eithe empire the natives had remained tame spectators 
of the contest between the imperial forces and the bar- 
barians ; and, whenever the fortune of war declared in 
Hfcvour of the latter, had patiently submitted to the rule 
of Ihe conquerors. The Britons alone, with the exception 
of the natives of Armoriea, had ventured to unsheath 
the sword in the defence of their liber^. If during tiie 
struggle they lest the fairer portion of the island, the 
origin of their misfortunes will be found in the want of 
union among their chieftains. Like their fethers of old, 
^ey were vanquished in detail. I^ir national writers 
talk of kings who at this period wielded the whole power 
of Britain : but of the existence of any such authority no 
trace can be discovered in genuine kdstory. The popu- 
lation of the country was divided among a multitude of 
flhieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered 
them too attentive to tybjects of penonal jealousy or ag- 
grandizement, to act wil^ any coml»ned effort against 
the common enemy. The dnef opposition made to the 
Saxons seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants 
of the places in which they successively landed : and so 
.unccMiscious were the other tribes of the danger which 
threatened them, or so Indifferent to the £ite of their 

• Bede, i 15. Chron. Sax. 12. 
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more distant oouiitrjnieii, that at tiie very time when 
the harborians were oBtahlkhing kingdomB in the south- 
west of the island, on army of twelve thousand Brit^ms, 
under tbe command of Riothamus, sailed ^m the coast 
of Cornwall to t^ mouth of .the Loire, and asoending 
that river fought against the Visigoths in the neighbour- 
hood of Bourges *. 

Of the chieftains, who signalized their valour i^ainst 
the Saxons, we possess only an imperfect catalogue. 
1. The first is Aurelius Ambrosins, who is described as 
of Roman origin ; the son of "parents that had worn the 
purple ; a brave, fiuthAil, and unassuming warrior, fie 
8eems to have fou^ against Hengist, and to have 
perished in a domestic quarrel with G^itolint. 2. The 
fiime of Natanleod has been ^preserved by the Saxon 
Chronicle. He was the opponont of Cerdic, and falling 
in battle, left liis name to a considerable district in 
Hampshire j:. 3. The territwy of Urien, and the soene 
of his prowess, lay in the north. Ida and his Angles 
experiencod in Urien a formidable antagonist : but die 
Briton, after a long, and in some iastances suoeessfel, 
struggle, was deprived of life by the jealousy of a can- 
federate chieftam, named Moraant^. 4. The &me of 
Arthur has eclipsed that of all his <»nteniporaries. Yet 
if we divest his memory of tluit fictitious 0ory, which 
•has been tiuomi round it by tiie imagination of ^ bards 
and minstrds, he will sink into equal obscuci^ with liis 
fellows. We imow neittiMr the yeiied ^vi^on he Ivwd, 
nor the district ever v^udi he reigned. He ds said to 
have fougbt and to have gained twelve ^bottles. In most 
of these, firom the names of (the places, lie seems to hwe 
been opposed to the Angles in Lincolnshire, from <the 
last, at Mount Baden, to the ^Saxons under Cerdic or 
Cynrio || . This, whether it were (fought under Afdimr 
or not, was a splendid and useful Victory, which for forty 



• Jomand. cxlv.,p. 678. Sid. ApoL iii. ep. 9. f Gild. c. 55. Nen. c. 1. 
t ObroR. Sax. p. 17. ^ 'Nen. c. 64. 

Il^d. c. 61, 62. cum aot. Gale, p. 131. 
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^ars checked the advance of the strangers *, Perhaps, 
when the reader has hen told that Arthur was a British 
chieftain, that he fought many battles, that he was mur- 
dered by his nephew, and was buried at Glastonbury, 
where his remains were discovered in the reign of 
Henry 11., he will have learned all that can be ascer- 
tained at the present day, respecting that celebrated 
warrior t. 

By the conquests of the Saxons the island was re- 
plunged into that state of barbarism from which it had 
been extricated by the Romans. The victors had long 
been inured to pUlage and slaughter. On many occa- 
sions the towns and villages were with their inhabitants 
involved in the same ruin. A mighty conflagration, 
says Gildas, was lighted up by the barbarians on the 
eastern coast, which gradually devoured the whole sur- 
face of the island {. To escape from the exterminating 
sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as opposition 
appeared fruitless, fled with their most valuable effects 
to the hills and forests Multitudes found a secure 
asylum among the mountains which cover the west of 
the island : where, struggling with poverty, and engaged 
in constant warfare, they rapidly lost the &int polish of 
provincial civilization, and relapsed into many of the 
habits of savage life. Others under the conduct of their 
prelates and chieftains abandoned their native country 
altogether. Crossing the ocean, they seized the desolate 
lands on the western extremity of Armorica ; subdued 
the independence of the neighbouring cities ; and gave 
to the tract which they subdued the appellation of their 
parent country. It is still known by the name of Bre- 
tagne §. 

But the work of devastation was checked by views of 
personal interest. The habitations of the Britons were 

• GUd. e. S6. t Ginld. apod Longnorn, p. 9L LeL ColL ▼. 8, 9. 

1 Gad. c. Si. Chxon. Sax. p.. 15. 

I Gild. c. S5. and the testimonies in Usher. Antiq. p. SSJ^SS?. Also 
Bonquet's Reram Gallic, torn. v. p. 149. viLS98» andm torn, vi 'Egin> 
hard, AnnaL ad an. 786. and Ermold. NigeL de relx Ludov. L ilL 
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wanted for the use of the conquerors ; and the labours 
of the captives were found necessary for the cultivation 
of the son. ' Hence it was that, as the Saxons extended 
their conquests, the buildings were suffered to stand ; 
and the lives of the Britons who fbll into. their hands 
were spared, unless the thirst of vengeance had been 
excited by the obstinacy of their resistance. The cap- 
tives were divided, together with the land, amdhg the 
conquerors : they became the property, the chattels, of 
their lord, subject to his caprice and transferable at his 
will. The same fate attended their descendants for 
many generations: and firom the authentic record of 
Doomsday it appears, that as late as the eleventh century 
a great part of the population of England remained in 
agtate of slavery*. 

The conquerors had established eight independent 
kingdoms in the island, though from the frequent union 
of Bemicia and Deira under the same head, they have 
generally been considered as only seven. The history 
of their different dynasties, were they to be arranged 
either collaterally or in succession, would perplex and 
&tigae both the writer and the reader. A sufficiently 
accurate notion of the period which precedes the pre- 
ponderance of the West-Saxon kings, may be obtained 
by attending to the reigns of the more powerful mon- 
archs. For there frequently was one among the numr 
ber, whose authority was acknowledged by aU or by most 
of his contemporaries. The title by which he was de- 
signated was that of Bretwalda, the wielder or sovereign 
of Britain. Whether he obtained it by the influence of 
bis power, or received it from the spontaneous suffrage 
of Ids equals, is doubtfiil ; nor do we know whether any 

* Bat after the adventoxers had fonned and fixed pennanent settle- 
ments, they gradually abandoned their former exterminating policy, and 
•Bffered the natives to retain their national institutions, and their own 
princes, as subordinate and tributary states. Bede gives an instance of 
wth in EdillHd of Nonhumbria about the year 600, qui terrw eoram, 
wlgugatis aut exterminatu indigenis, aut tributariaa genU Anglorum anl 
yUmilettedL Bed. 74. 
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duties or preiogatwes were attached to fais d^piity. By 
Bede the tifie is given to seven of the Saxon princes; 
other historians sAd an eighth. To their reigns may 
with propriety be referred the prineipnl evients vbielL 
ocourred in the kingdoms not immediately sabjeet to 
their control *. 

MLLA, Bestwalda I. 

The descent of ^Ua on the eouthern coest, and Ms 
subsequent success, have been previously noticed. It is 
difficult to conjecture, by what means he acquired the 
precedency among the confederate chieftains. The 
kingdom of Sussex, which he founded (477), was the 
smallest and the least powerful of all the new principa- 
lities. This distinction may perhaps have been conceded 
to some pre-eminence which he enjoyad in his native 
country, or to some 0xploit of which the memory has 
^perished. He has scarcely obtained the notice of our 
•ancient chroniclers t. 

C£ AWUN, Brevwalda II. 

Ethelbert, the fourth king of Kent, was the first to dis- 
turb the hannony which. had united the Saxon princes. 
A«n.iLt the age of sixtoan, he was taught to believe that the 
^^^' dignity of Bretwalda belonged to him as the repre- 
"ssntative of Hengist $. Under this impression he led 
«n army against Ceawlinvking of Wessex, the grandson 
of Cerdic. At Wimbledon his temerity was severely 
•chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his two ealdormen, M in 
the conflict, and Ethelbert himself escaped withdifficidty 
from the pursuit of the enemy. CeawHn, content with 
the humiliation of the king of Kent, directed his arms 
A.D. against the Britons. The battle of Bedford, which was 
571. fought under the direction of his brother Cuthwin, added 

* See Bede. ii. 5. and the Saxon cbionitile, p. 71. Prom the strong flx- 
pressions of Bede, it would not be ra«h to hifer that the inferior kings k^ 
knowledKed themielTea the vassals of the Bretwalda. . 

; Bed. et Chron. Sax. ibid. t Malms, p. IS. Hantp. 919- 
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;o his dominions the towns of Leighton, Ailesbuiy, Ben- 
tington, and Bjrnsham: and six years afterwards the 
rictoiy of Derham in GlouceBterahire was marked by 
the &11 of three British kings, Conmail, Condidan, and 
Farinmail, and was followed by the suirrender of tiw 
important cities of Gloucester, Cireneester, and Batii. 
When Ceawlin had settled his new conquests, he 
resumed offensive operations against the Britons. At 
Frithern on the left bank of the Severn he lost his son 
Cutha : but victory declared for the Saxons, the neigh- 
bouring towns were plundered, and the army returned 
home laden with booty. A few years afterwards, on the 
death of Cissa, the son of iEUa, Geawlin added Sussex 
to his other dominions. But fortune deserted him in 
the zenith of his power. At Woodensburg in Wiltshire a. d. 
he was defeated by his rebellious subjects ; and Ceol- 591. 
ric his nephew ascended the throne. Geawlin died in 
593*. 

EtHELBERT, B&etwai.i>a III. 

The disgrace which had clouded the first years of 
£thelbert, king of Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the 
glory of a long and prosperous reign. At the death of a. d. 
Ceawlin he had acquired (by what means we are not ^^^« 
informed) the dignity of Bretwalda, and his auliiority 
was admitted by all the Saxon princes south of the 
Humber. While he was in posession of this dignity, a. d. 
he received intelligence that forty strangers had landed ^^^' 
on the isle of Thanet. These were Augustine and his 
associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent for the benevolent purpose 
of converting the pagans. Ethelbert could not be unac- 
quainted with the Christian religion. It was probably the 
belief of the majority of the BritieSi slaves in his domi- 
nions : it was certainly professed by his queen Bertha, 

* Chron. Sax. 30—23. Etbelwerd, 831 Hani 315. In writing the 
■aue of ihi« king, Bede (iL 5) obaervM that the Angles and Saxona spoke 
uffereot dialects : Cslin, qui lingua eorum Ceaulin vocabatur. 
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th« daughui of Chuibert, king of Puii. TIm Sum 
prince received the minioaaries aoAtt an oafc, is u 
0)ten fleld, At the niggesdcm of ha prietfs, vbo faftd toU 
biin that in such k Bitaatimi the epdls of tbe C»eieB 
magieuina would lose their inflneoee. At the anointed 
time. Augustine ««s introduced to the king. Befne 
him were borne a silver aoa.tni abanner lepesenting 
the Redeemer : b«hind him his companioot walked in 
[iroceMioD ; and the air resounded with tbe anthems 
which they sang in alternate choirs. As soon as the 
interpreter had explained the object and motives at 
their miuion, Etbelbert replied, that he had no inclina- 
tion to abandon the gods of his iatheis for a new and 
uncertain worship; but that, as the intention of tbe 
Strangers was benevolent, and their promises wen in- 
viting, they might preach without molestation, and 
should be supported at his expense. This &vounbie 
aniwer filled them with joy; and they [SDceeded lo 
Canterbury chanting, as they went, (he ibUowing 
IH^yer : " By thy great mercy, O Lord, turn away, «e 
" beieech thee, thy anger from Ai» city and thy holy 
* temple, for we are sinners. Hallelujah • " 

The care of the queen bad already prepared a resi- 
dence for the new apostles. They were lodged in the 
ancient church of St Martin, which had originally be- 
longed to the Britons, and had lately been repaired fbi 
the use of Liudbord, a Christian prelate who accompa^ 
nied Bertha from Gaul. Curiosity led the Saxons U 
visit the strangers: they admired the ceremonies of 
their worship, compared their lives with those of tbe 
pagan priests, and learned to approve a religion, whicb 
could inspire so much piety, austerity, and disinterest- 
oss. With secret pleasure Etbelbert viewed the 
rraUuii m the sentimentsofhis subjects: (» the feast 
Dtei'cBt, in the year S97, he professed himself a 
inn, and received tbe sacrament of baptism^ and 
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on the following Christmas ten thousand of his subjects 
followed the exampde of their sovereign *. 

The willing mind of the royal proselyte was now 
quickened by the letters and presents of the pontiff. 
He exerted all his influence to second the efforts of the 
missionaries; not indeed by violence (which he had 
learned to be repugnant to the mild spirit of the gospel), 
but by private exhortations, and by distinguishing the 
converts with marks of the royal favour. As soon as 
Augustine had received the episcopal consecration from 
the archbishop of Aries, the king retired to the city of 
Reculver, and gave to the missionaries Canterbury with 
the surrounding country. By his munificence the church 
of St. Saviour, originally built by the Britons, was re- 
paired and allotted for the residence of the bishop and 
his clergy ; while a new monastery was raised without 
the wall^ for the use of the monks, and dedicated in 
honour of the apostles Peter and Paul. At the same 
time the number of the missionaries was augmented by 
the care of Gregory ; and their success was rapidly ex- 
tended to the boundaries of the kingdom. As each 
canton embraced the new doctrine, the heathen temple 
vas converted into a Christian church ; and, in order to 
wean the proselytes from their idolatrous practices, they 
were permitted, instead of the feasts which they had 
formerly celebrated around the altars of their gods, to 
assemble upon the more solemn festivals in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, and to partake of a sober repast. 
To preside over the more distant converts, Augustine 
conferred the episcopal dignity on his disciple Justus. 
The new prelate fixed his residence in Rochester, in 
which the church of St. Andrew was erected by the 
piety of Ethelbert. 

The kingdom of Essex was; at this period, governed 
by Saberct, the son of its founder, and the nephew of 
Ethelbert The influence of the uncle introduced a 

• Bed. L 86. Greg. Epist yiL 30. 
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A. D. missionarj, the ibhot M ellitos, to the notice of Saborct, 
^^ who soon consented to receive the saemment oi bap- 
tism. The episcopal consecration was cc»l^nred on 
Mellitus : and London, which is represented' as a popa< 
lous and commercial city, was seleeted for tiie see of 
the new bishop. Ilie cathedral was built and endowed 
at the joint expense of Ethelbert and Saberet *. 

From the conversion of the Saxonsthe zeal of Augus- 
tine was directed to the reformation of thep Britons. 
During one hundred and fifty years of unsuccessful 
warfhre, the ancient discipline of their church had' been 
nearly abolished, and the lives of their dergy were dis- 
graced by vices the most repugnant to their prolessiont. 
To which of the British sees the archiepiscopcd jurisdic- 
tion had been originally attached, is at present unknown ; 
but Gregory had written to Augustine, that he had sub* 
jected all the bishops ofBritaih to his authority. The mis- 
sionary, with the aid of Ethelbert, 'prevailed on the Bri- 
tish prelates to meet him at a place, which has since been 
called Augustine's oak, in Worcestershire. After along 
and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to 
another day. In the interval the Byiteaa coneulted a 
neighbouring hermit, who advised them to watch the 
conduct of Augustine ; if he rose to meet them, they 
were to consider him as a man of unassuming disposition, 
and to listen to his demands ; but if he kept his seat, 
they should condemn him of pride, and reject his autho- 
rity. With this sapient admonition, which left to acci- 
dent the decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with 
Dineth, abbot of Bangor, repaired to the place of con- 
ference. Augustine happened to be seated; and did 
not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his au- 
thority were consequently despised. In points of doc- 
trine there had been no difference between them : and 
to &cilitate their compliance in other matters, the arch- 

• 

• Bed. I 36. 30. iii. a 

t Their character haa been drawn in odious but probably too fai&fol 
•olours by Gildas, a countrymau and contemporary. Gild. ep. p 83. 
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bi^Qp had reduced bis demands tp three beads: tliat, 
they should observe the catholic computation of Easter^ 
should adopt the Roman rite in the administration of 
baptism^ and should join with the missionaries in 
preaching to the Saxpns *. Each of these requests, in 
obedience to the advice of the herpit, was pertinaciously 
refused. '* Know then," exclaimed the missionary with 
the tone of a prophet, " that if you will not assist me in 
" pointing out tp the Saxons the way of life, they, by 
'' the just judgment of God, will prove to you the minis* 
"ters of disath^'^ He did not live to see the prediction 
verified t» 

The reign of Ethelbert lasted fifty-six years. Befo]:o 
his death he published a code of laws to regulate the 
administration of justice. For this improvement he 
^^ indebted to the suggestions of the missionaries, who, 
though they had been accustomed to the forms and de- 
cisions of Roman jurisprudence, did not, in legislating 
^r the Saxons, attempt to abolish the national notions 
of equity, but wisely retained the principle of pecuniary 
compensation, a principle universally prevalent in the 
norUiem nations. Those crimes which appeared the 
iDost repugnant to the well-being of society, were scru- 
pulously enumerated; theft in its different branches, 
p^urder, sacrilege, insults offbred to female chastity, and 
infractions of the peace of the king and of the church : and 
to each was attached a proportionate fine, which rose in 
amount according to the dignity of the person against 
vhom the offence was committed. From these laws it 
appears that all freemen were classed according to their 
property, and the offices which they held. To each class 

* It is sur]piiriog that ao many modem historians should have repre- 
^nted the Britons as holding different doctrines from those professed hy 
the Roman missionaries, though these writers have never yet produced a 
no^le instance of such difTerence. Would Au^^nstine have required the 
°nddi clerffv to join in the conversion of the Saxons, if they had taught 
^rines which he condemned ? Bede has related with great minuteness 
all the controversies between the two parties. They all rejfard pmnts of 
(lucipliue. Nowhera does the remotest hint ocour 6t any difTeroueo 
»Bpecting doctrine. 

I bed. lis. 
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vras allotted its peculiar mund and toere. The mund 
was the pecuniary mulct, which was intended to provide 
for the security of each individual, and of those under 
his roof. Thus the mund of a widow, if she were of the 
highest rank, was fifty shillings ; of the second, twenty ; 
of the third twelve ; and of the fourth, six. Thetr^^was 
the sum at which the life of each person was rated. If 
he was killed, the murderer paid it as a compensation to 
his family: if he himself transgressed the laws, he for- 
feited it, in lieu of his head, to the king. But murder 
was not only an offence against individitals ; it was also 
considered as an injury to the community: and the cri- 
minal was compelled to make what was esteemed a com- 
pensation to the violated justice of his country as well 
as to the family of the deceased. For this purpose, he- 
sides the tver^j he paid an additional fine, called the toite, 
which was received hy the king or the chief magistrate 
of the district. The same distinctions, and the same 
punishments, with a few variations arising out of times 
and circumstances, were retained in all the laws of suc- 
ceeding legislators *. 
A.D. Ethelhert died in 616. The crown devolved upon 
^^^" his son Eadhald, the violence of whose passions nearly 
replunged the nation into that idolatry from which it 
had just emerged. The youth and heauty of his step- 
mother, the relict of Ethelhert, induced him to take her 
to his hed ; and when the missionaries admonished him 
to hreak the unnatural connexion, he ahandoned a reU- 
gion which fbrhade the gratification of his appetite. At 
the same time the three sons of Saherct (their fieither 
was dead,) restored the altars of the gods, and hanished 
from the territory the hishop Mellitus. With Justus of 
Rochester he retired into Gaul : and Laurentius, the 
successor of Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had 
determined to follow their footsteps. On the morning 
of his intended departure, he made a last attempt on 

* Leg. Sax. p. L 
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the mind of Eadbald. His representations %ere suc- 
cessfiil. The king dismissed his step-mother, and re- 
called the ftLgitiye prelates. The sincerity of his con- 
version was proved by his subsequent conduct: and 
Christianity, supported by his Influence, assumed an 
ascendency which it ever afterwards preserved *. 

HEDWALD, Bretwalda IV. 

The Saxon princes revised that obedience to Eadbald 
which they had paid to his father : and th6 dignity of 
Bretwalda passed from the Jutes to the more powerful 
nations of the Angles. The East-Anglian throne was 
now filled by Redwald, the second TJffinga. He had ^-i^ 
formerly paid a visit to Ethelbert, and at his persua- 
sion had professed himself a Christian. But on his 
return home the new convert found himself assailed by 
the importunities of his wife, and the opposition of his 
people. His resolution was at last subdued: but to 
silence his conscience, he endeavoured to unite the two 
worships, and in the same temple, by the side of the 
statue of Woden, dedicated an altar to the Grod of the 
Christians t. 

We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct, without 
reverting to the history of Northumbria. Edilfrid, the 
grandson of Ida, was a restless and sanguinary prince, a. d. 
who for several years had directed all his efforts against ^92. 
the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had 
been {entirely exterminated by his arms : in others 
they were happy to purchase his forbearance by the 
payment of an annual tribute. Aidan» king of the 
Scots, jealous of so formidable a neighbour, assembled 
all his forces, and marched as &r as the stone of 
Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the 
country. Though Theodbald, the brother of Edilfrid, ^ 
was slain with his followers, victory declared for the 
Northumbrians. The greater part of the Scots were 

•Bed.ii.5. tl1»d.iLl& 
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iamolated to> theic vengennoe-; and the naisow escape 
of Aidan with a handful of attendants proved an in- 
stiraotive lessen to him and his suoeessorsb For more 
than a centurf no king of the Soots dared to meet the 
Northumbrians in badie *. 

At the dentil of ifiila, the founder of the kingdom of 
Deira, Edilfrid, who had married his daughter, took 
possession of his dominions. iEila had left a male child 
of the name of Edwin, about three years old, who was 
oonipeyedi beyond the reach of the tyrant, and intrusted 
to the psofeeotion of Cadvan, the king of North Wales. 
The hospitality of the British prince drew on him the 
Wfigeanize of the Northumbrian; and the two armies 
met in the vicinity of Chester. On the summit of a 
neighbousing hill Edil&id espied an- unarmed crowd, 
the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in the wilderness, 
had hoped by their prayers to determine the ihte of the 
battle* " If they pray," exclaimed the pagan, " they 
** fight against us;" and ordered a detainment of his 
anny to put them to the sword; Victory was, as usual, 
true to his standard.' Chester was taken and Bangor 
demolished. The scattered ruins demonstrated to sub- 
sequent generations the extent of that celebrated mo- 
nastery t. 

The son of ^Ik^ who was iaeessaotty harassed by the 
jealousy of BdllArid,- wandered from the hospitable 
mansion of Cadvan through the difiRferent principalities 
of the- Britons amd Saxons. At last he found an asylum 
in the court of 'H^dwald. llie fidelity of that prince was 
immediately tempted by the threats and promises of 
Edilfrid ; and after a long struggle he preferred the 

* Bed. L 34w The stone of Defrsa is thoaffht to be either DaUton near 
Csurlisle. or Dawston naar Jedburgh. Aidun was the seventh of the Scot- 
tish kings, reckoning Loam fur ths first O'Conor, Pruleg. L p. cxxvL, 
iLpulxadii. 

t Bed. ii. 2. The number of the monks slain on the hill is generally 
said to have been ISOO, bat Beds obserrRs that others becide^ the monks 
had assembled to pray. He supposes that the victory of Edilfrid fulfilled 
the prediction of Augustine. 
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friendship of a powerful monarch to the danger of pro- 
tecting a solitary exile. On the very evening while the 
council deliberated on his fate, Edwin was sitting alone 
in the dark at the gate of the palace, when a friendly 
voice whispered in his ear that it was time to flee, for 
the king had given his assent to the demands of his 
enemy. ^ I have known too much misery,'* replied the 
prince, ''to be anxious for life. If I must die, no death 
" can be more acceptable than ^at whioh ia mflioted by 
" royal treachery." He remained in the same place 
musing on his melancholy situation, when a favourable 
dream, which had considerable influence on his subse* 
quent conduct, afforded him a faint gleam of hope, and 
his friend, stealing to him a second time, informed him 
that he was safe. The solicitations of the queen had 
overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband*. 

The moment Redwald determined to reject the pro* 
posals of Edilfrid, he saw the necessity of anticipating 
his resentment. The Norliiumbrian with a small body a,i}. 
of followers was hastening to surprise his enemy, when ^1^- 
he was met by the whole of the East-Anglian forces 
on the right bank of the Idel in Nottinghamshire. 
They were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed in three 
bodies: and their helmets, spears, and banners gave 
them a martial and formidable appearance. Edilftid, 
though disconcerted, scorned to retire ; and rushing on 
the first division, destroyed it with its leader, RsDgen- 
heri or Rainer, the son of Redwsdd. But the Northum- 
briana were quickly t)*ampled under fbot by the multi- 
tude of the Bast-An^ians ; and the king,h«ving opened, 
with his sword a way into the midst of hia enemies, fUl. 
on the bodies of those whom he had slain. The con- 
querors hastened to improve their advantage. By the 
men of Deira Edwin was received with acclamations of 
jo^ : the children of EdilfHd fled into the. north of the 
island ; and the Bemicians submitted cheerfhUy to the 

• Bed il. 12. 
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good fbrtime of the son of ^lla. Redwald, havii^g piaced 
his friend on the united throne of the two kingdoms, 
returned in triumph to his dominions^k 

EDWIN, Bretwalda V. 

The martial genius of Edilfrid had raised Northum- 
hria to an equality with the most powerful of the Anglo- 
Saxon states : under the gOTernment of Edwin it assumed 
a marked superiority, and conferred the title of Bret- 
walda on him and his immediate successors. The steps 
hy which he ascended to this pre-eminence are not re- 
corded : hut the history of his conversion to Christianity 
has heen preserved hy the pen of the venerable Bede. 

In the ninth year of his reign Edwin had married 
Edilberga, the daughter of Ethelbert, the deceased king 
of Kent. The zeal of Eadbald had previously stipulated 
that his sister should enjoy the free exercise of her rdi- 
gion ; and had obtained from Edwin a promise that he 
would himself examine the evidences of the Christian 
faith. The queen was accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman 
missionary, who had lately received the episcopal con- 
secration. The king faithfully observed his word : but, 
though he made no objection to the practice of Chris- 
tianity by Edilberga, he shewed no inclination to em- 
brace it himself. It was in vain that Paulinus preached; 
that the queen entreated ; that pope Boni&ce V. sent 
letters and presents. Edwin appeared immovably at- 
tached to the worship of his feithers. 

The kingdom of Wessex was now governed by two 
princes, Cuichelm and Cynegils, the successors of Ceol- 
j^ p. wolf. They bore with impatience the superiority assumed 
626. by Edwin ; and, unable to contend with him in the field, 
attempted to remove him by assassination. Burner, 
in quality of an envoy from Cuichelm, demanded an 
audience of Edwin. He had concealed under his clothes 
a two-edged dagger, which had been previously dipped 
in poison ; and whUe the king evsestly listened to his 

• Bed. iL IS. Chion. Sax. p. S7. Hant 181. 
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discourse, the assassin aimed a desperate stroke at his 
heart His design did not escape the eye of the faithM 
Lilla, who threw himself between Edwin and the dagger, 
and fell dead at the feet of his master. So great was the 
force of the stroke, that the king was wounded through 
the body of his attendant. Every sword was instantly 
drawn : but Eumer defended himself with such despe- 
rate courage, that he killed Frodheri, another thane, 
before he was overpowered by numbers. 

The preceding night Edilberga had been delivered of 
a daughter, and Edwin publicly returned thanks to the 
gods for his own preservation, and the health of his con- 
sort. Paulinus did not omit the opportunity of ascribing 
both events to the protection of Christ, whose resurrec- 
tion from the grave had been that very day celebrated 
by the queen. His discourse made impression on the 
mind of the king, who permitted him to baptize his 
daughter, and promised to become a Christian, if he re- 
turned victorious from his meditated expedition against 
the perfidious king of Wessex *. 

At the head of a powerful army, Edwin marched 
against his enemies. The two brothers were defeated ; 
five of the West-Saxon chieftains fell in the battle ; and 
the country was pillaged by the victors. Having satis- 
fied his resentment, the king returned to Northumbria, 
and was reminded of his promise by Paulinus. From 
that moment he abstained from the worship of his gods ; 
though he still hesitated to embrace Christianity. He 
consulted alternately his priests and the missionary, and 
revolved in solitude their opposite arguments. His mind 
was strongly influenced by tiie recollection of his dream 
in Bast-Anglia ; and as it had been fulfilled in ever 
other particular, he deemed it his duty to accomplish i 
by becoming a Christian. Having taken this resolutio! 
he called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, ana 

* She was baptized with eleven other female childieo belonging to the 
qiieen's hoiisehuld. Bed. ii. 9. Chron. Sax. VJ 
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required each to state his sentiments on the subject. 
The first, who ventured to speak, was Coiffi, the high- 
priest, who, instead of opposing, advised the adoption of 
the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No 
one, he said, had served the gods more assiduously than 
himself, and yet few had been less fortunate. He was 
weary of deities who were so indifferent or so ungrate- 
f\il, and would willingly try his fortune under the new 
religion. To this profound theologian succeeded a 
thane, whose discourse, while it proves the good sense 
of the speaker, exhibits a striking picture of natbnai 
manners. He sought for information respecting the 
origin and the destiny of man. *' Often," said he, " 
king, in the depth of winter, while you are .feasting 
with your thanes, and the fire is blazing on the hearth 
*' in the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted 
by the storm, enter at one door, and escape at the 
other. During its passage it was visible : but whenee 
it came, or whither it went, you knew not. . Such to 
me appears the life of man. He walks the earth for a 
few years : but what precedes his birth, or what is to 
** follow after his death, we cannot tell. Undoubtedly, 
" if the new religion can unfold these important secrete* 
" it must be worthy our attention." At the common 
request Paulinus was introduced, and explained the 
principal doctrines of Christianity. Coiffi declared him- 
self a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set 
fire to the neighbouring temple of Grodmundingham. 
With the permission of Edwin, he called for a horse and 
arms, both of which were forbidden to the priests of the 
Angles. As he rode along, he was followed by crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to temporary insanity. To 
their astonishment, bidding defiance to the gods of his 
fathers, he struck his spear into the wall of the temple. 
They had expected that the fires of heaven would have 
avenged the sacrilege. The impunity of the apostate 
dissipated their alarms : and urged by his example and 
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exhortatio&s they united in kindling the flames, which 
with the &Lne consumed the deities, that had been so 
long the objects of their terror and veneration 

When Gregory the Great arranged the future eco- 
nomy of the Anglo-Saxon church, he directed that the 
northern metropolitan should fix his residence at York. 
£dwitt accordingly bestowed gd. Paulinus a house and 
possessions in that city, and was baptised in a church 
hastily erected for the ceremony. Pope Honorius was 
immediately informed of the event ; and at his request 
granted the use of the pallium to the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, with the permission, that when 
one of these prelates died, the Burvivor should consecirate 
his successor, without waiting to consult the Jloman 
pontiff. To Paulinus Edwin continued to prove himself 
a patron and assistant ; and his mansions at Yeverin in 
Glendale, and at Catterick in Yorkshire, were long 
respected by posterity, as the places where their fitthers 
had been instructed in the doctrine of the gospel* and had 
received the sacrament of baptism. Nor could his ceal 
be satisfied with the conversion of his own subjects. At a.ii. 
the death of Redwald, the thanes of East-Anglia, who ^27 
had witnessed his virtues and abilities, offered him the 
regal dignity. His gratitude declined it in fikvour 
of Eorpwald, the son of his benefactor; and his piety 
prompted him to explain to. the young king the prin- 
ciples of Christiani^. But Eorpwald was slain after a 
short reign of three years ; and the conversion of the a. d 
East-Angles was reserved for the united efforts of Sige- 631, 
bert, his brother and successor, and of Felix, a Burgun- 
dian prelate, who received his mission from Honorius, 
archbishop of Canterbury t. 

The empire of Edwin was more extensive than that of 
any preceding Bretwalda. The islands of Anglesey and 
Man were sul^ect to his authority ;(; all the princes of 



• Bed, a. 13. f Ibid. U. 15. 
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the Britons paid him trihute ; and, if among the Saxcn 
kings, Eadbaldof Kent retained a nominal independence, 
he owed the benefit, not to his own power, but to the in- 
fluence of his sister Edilberga. As a token of his autho- 
rity, the Northumbrian assumed a distinction unknown 
to the Saxons ; and the Tufa, a military ensign of Roman 
origin, was always borne before him when he appeared 
in public Anxious to enforce the observance of the 
laws, he severely punished every act of theft or rapacity ; 
and the advantages resulting from his inflexible admi- 
nistration of justice were long preserved in the recollec- 
tion of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is 
attested by Bede : '*That in the days of Edwin a woman 
" with a babe at her breast might have travelled over 
"the island without suffering an insult." On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he placed cisterns of 
stone to collect water from the nearest fountains, and 
attached to them cups of brass for the refreshment of 
passengers ; an improvement which in the seventh cen- 
tury excited applause and gratitude*. 
A.i>. After the death of Ceorl of Mercia, Penda, the son of 
^^' his predecessor, possessed the power, without the title, 
of king t. He was then advanced in age» a brave and 
experienced warrior, and of insatiable ambition. For 
some years he bore with impatience the superiority of 
the Northumbrian: at last he found in Ceadwalla, 
king of Gwynez or North Wales, an associate of equal 
daring and of similar views. They united their armies, 
unfurled the standard of rebellion, and marched into 
A. D. Yorkshire. The battle was fought in Hatfield chase, 
^^' between the Don and the Torre. The Northumbrian 
army was routed; and Edwin perished with great part 
of his followers. Of his sons by his first wife Quoen* 

• Bed. ii. S. 9. 16. The Tu& U sappoaed by tome to have been a globe, 
by others a tuft of feathers, fixed on a spear. 

f By the Saxon chronicle (p. S8), and most other writers, he is said to 
have begun his reign in 698, and to have reigned thirty years : but Bede 
expressly says that he reigned bnt twenty-two. which places tlie first 
year of his reign at the period of the battle of Hatfield. 
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bui^a, the daughter of Ceorl, Osfrid was slain with his 
father, Eadfrid implored the protection of his relati(Mi 
Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation 
of his oath. Edilberga with her children, and Paulinus, 
escaped by sea to the court of her brother in Kent*. 

The confederates exercised without mercy the licence 
of victory. They differed in religion; for the Britons 
were Christians, the Mercians idolaters : but both were 
equally solicitous to wreak their resentment on the van- 
quished, the one that they might revenge the injuries 
formerly inflicted on their country, the other that they 
might punish these apostates from the worship of their 
fathers. Of the two the Britons were the more savage. 
They spared neither age nor sex; and their cruelty, 
instead of being appeased by the death, exulted in the 
torture, of their captives. Having spread devastation 
from one end of the country to the other, they separated. 
Ceadwalla remained to accomplish his boast of utterly 
exterminating the Northumbrians ; Penda marched a. d. 
with his Mercians into the territory of the £ast-An- ^^' 
^es. Sigebert their king had lately retired into a 
monastery, and had resigned the honours and cares of 
royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East- Angles were 
alarmed at the approaching danger, and clamorously 
demanded the aged monarch, who had so often led them 
to victory. With reluctance he left the tranquillity of 
his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat But arms 
were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to his 
profession, and he directed with a wand the operations 
of the army. The fortune of the Mercians prevailed; 
and both Sigebert and Egeric fell in the service of their 
countr* t. 

OSWALD, Brbtwalda VI. 

The unfortunate d^ath of Edwin dissolved for a short 
period the union of the Northumbrian kingdoms. 
Among the Deiri the family of ^lla retained the ascend- 

• Bed. li. 80. Cbron. Sax. p. 89. i Bed. ii. 80. Hi. 18. 
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«ncy ; and the sceptre was placed in the hands, net in- 
deed of the children of Edwin, but of their cousin Osric, 
a prince mature in age, and experienced in battle. In 
Bemicia the memory of Ida was still cherished with 
gratitude, and Eanfhd, the eldest of the sons of 'Edilfrid, 
returning from his retreat in the mountains of Cale- 
donia, ascended the throne of his ancestors. Each of 
these princes had formerly receiyed baptism, Osric from 
Paulinus, Eanfrid from the monks of St. Columba at 
loolmkill : and each with equal &icility relapsed into 
the errors of paganism. If their ambition was satisfied 
with the possession of royalty, they quickly paid the 
price of it with their blood. Ceadwalla still continued 
His ravages. He was in the city of York, when Osnc, 
nastening to surprise him, was attacked unexpectedly 
Himself, and perished on the spot. Eanfrid, terrified 
by the fate of Osric and the fame of Ceadwalla, visited 
the Briton with only twelve attendants, solicited for 
peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The indig- 
nant piety of the Northumbrians expunged the names 
of these apostate princes from the catalogue of their 
kings ; and the time in which they reigned was distin- 
guished in their annals by this expressive term, " The 
* unhappy year *." 

By the deaths of Osric and Eanfrid the duty of re- 
venging his family and country devolved on Oswald, the 
younger of the sons of Edilfrid (635). Impelled by de- 
spair, he sought, with a small but resolute band, the 
army of the Britons, and at the dawn of day disco veied 
them negligently encamped in the neighbouihood Oa 
Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostacy Ox 
his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was has.ily 
formed, and fixed in the ground : when turning to his 
army he exclaimed : " Soldiers, let us bend our knees, 
and beg of the true and living God to pro.eci us from 
the insolence and ferocity of our enemies: for he 

• hed.ji\. I. 9 
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*' knows that our cause is just, and that we fight for the 
" salvation of our country." At his command they 
knelt down to pray: firom prayer they rose to battle; 
and victory was the reward of their piety and valour. 
Ceadwalla was slain ; and his invincible army was anni- 
hilated. By the common consent of the Bemicii and 
Deiri Oswsild assumed the government of tibe two na- 
tions. He was allied to each: for, if he was descended 
by his &ther from Ida, by his mother Acha he num- 
bered JSlla among his progenitors *, 

The piety of Oswald, which ascribed his success to the 
interposition of Heaven, prompted him to solicit from 
his former teachers a supply of missionaries, who might 
instruct his people in the doctrines of the gospel. The 
first who was sent, Gorman, a monk of a morose and 
rigid disposition, returned in disgust to his monastery: 
but, when in presence of the community he Reused 
the ignoranee and barbarism of the Northumbrians, 
he received a severe and sensible rebuke. *'Bro- 
" ther," exclaimed a voice, " the feult was yours. You 
" exacted from the pagans more than their weakness 
'* would bear. You should have first stooped to them, 
"and gradually have raised their minds to the sub- 
"lime truths of the gospel." At the sound every 
^ye was fixed on the specter, a private monk of the 
Dame of Aidan, who was chosen as the successor of Cor- 
^•lan by the unanimous suffrage of his brethren. Hav- 
ing received the episcopal consecration, he repaired to 
the court of Oswald, who condescended to explain in 
English the instructions, which the bishop delivered in 
his native language. Aidan received from the king the 
donation of the isle of Lindisfarne, since called Holy 
Island, in which he built a monastery, long an object of 
feneration to the Northumbrians. With unwearied 
perseverance he traversed every part of the kingdom ; 
and his eflforts were seconded by the industry of several 

•Bed.ui.2.6. 
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zealous monks, who had abandoned their native country 
to partake in his labours. The austerity of his life, his 
contempt of riches, his charity to the poor, and his at- 
tachment to the duties of his profession, gained the 
hearts, while his arguments convinced the understand- 
ing, of his proselytes. Christianity soon became the 
predominant religion in Northumbria *. 

Oswald not only claimed that pre-eminence over the 
Saxons, which had been possessed by his predecessor, 
but also compelled the princes of the Picts and Scots to 
number themselves among his vassals t. Like Edwin 
he also contributed to add a royal proselyte to the num- 
ber of Saxon Christians. At the time when Birinus, a 
foreign bishop, commissioned by pope Honorius, landed 
on the coast of Wessex, Oswald visited that kingdom to 
demand the daughter of Cynegils in marriage. Their 
united efforts induced the monarch, his family, and 
principal thanes, to receive the sacrament of baptism. 
Even the obstinacy of Cuichelm was subdued ; and on 
his death-bed that prince professed himself a Christian. 
Cynegils bestowed the city of Dorchester, near the con- 
iiux of the Tame and the Isis, on the apostle : Oswald, 
in quality of Bretwalda, confirmed the donation $. 
A.D. But the fate of Edwin awaited Oswald, and the same 
^^ prince was destined to be the minister of his death. In 
the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty-eighth of 
his age, the king of Northumbria fought with Penda 
and his Mercians in the field of Maser$, Aug. 5th). 
The pagans were victorious. Oswald, surrounded by 
enemies, was slain. His last words wpre repeated by 
the gratitude of the Northumbrians, and a proverb pre- 
served them in the remembrance of their posterity. 
"Lord have mercy on the 'souls of my people," said 

• Bed. iil a 5. 

t Ibid. UL 6. By Caminius, a oootemporary Scottiah monk, he is 
calted, totius Britannin imperator. Cum. Vit St. Ck»lum. p. 44. 

I Bed. iii. 7. . ' • 

9 By most supposed to be Oswestre in Shropshire : by some Winwkh 
in Lancashire. 
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Oswald, as lie fell. The ferocity of Penda did not spare 
the dead body of his adversary, but severed the head and 
arms from the trunk, and fixed them on high poles driven 
ipto the ground. The body of Oswald was buried a.t 
Bardney, and his standard of purple and gold was sus- 
pended over the grave. The head and arms were taken 
down the year after his death by Oswio his successor, 
and deposited, the head in the monastery of lindis- 
&me, the arms in the royal city of Bambprough *. 

Banib<»rough was the first place that ventured to stop 
the destructive progress of the Mercians after the battle 
of Maserfield. Situated on a xock, and protected on 
ODe side by a steep ascent, on the other by the waters 
of the ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But 
the genius of Penda was fertile in expedients, and that 
which he adopted, displays the ferocity of his disposi- 
tion. By his order the neighbouring villages were de- 
molished ; every combustible material was collected from 
the ruins, and reared up against the walls ; and as soon 
as the wind blew fiercely towards the city, fire was set 
to the pile. Already were the smoke and flames wafted 
over the heads of the trembling inhabitants, when the 
wind suddenly changed, and the fire spent its fiiry in 
the opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, 
Penda raised the siege, and led back his army t 

OSWIO, Bretwalda VII. 

The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northum- a. o. 
brian thanes to elect a successor tO Oswald. The object ^^ 
of their choice was his brother Oswio, who inherited 
the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter of Edwin}. 
But the power of the nation was now broken : and his 
long reign of twenty-eight years, though it was occa- 
sionally distinguished by brilliant suocesseH, was ha- 

* Bcd.iii9.ll.li. CliioiLSax.n8S fBedliLUL 
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r&Mod at intenrals hy the inroads of tlie Moeiain^ tbe 
bostQity of his nephew OidiLwakU and tbe ambitioii of 
hia own son Alcfafiid. 

In the second year of hia roignt be waa alarmed bf 
the claima of a dangerous competitDr of the biMise (£ 
^BUa» Qswin liie son of Qnic; and pradenoe or neces- 
sity indneed him ta consent to a compmnuae^ by vfakb 
ha allotted I>eiia to bis rival, but reaerred to bimadf 
Bemida and the noitfaem oonqueafeB. The character of 
Qsinn has been dmwn in the moat pleasing colours by 
the pencil ofthe venezahle Bede. b£b was wfEMe^jaat^ 
religious^ and generoos. His virtues were idobseJ by 
bis sobjecfeB ; and his court was cr o wded with fi»eign 
Saxons, who solicited employment in bis service. Sx. 
years the two princes lived in apparent amity with each 
other; but in the seventh their secret jealousy hnka 
into open hoBtilitiea. Oswin» seeing no probability dt 
suooesfi^ disbanded bis army, and concealed bimsdt «>lb 
one attendant at Gilling* the house ai the ealdomiaB 
A. D. Hundwald. The perfidious thane betrayed him to his 
651. enemy ^ and nothing but bis deatb could satisfy the 
policy of Oswio. The lushop Aidan, who loved and 
revered him for his virtues^ bitterly lamented bis &le^ 
and in twelve days followed him to the grave *, Tbe 
Northumbrlaoy however, did not reap the finiit of his 
cruelty. CHdilwald, the son of Oswald, was placed on 
the throne of the Deiri* probably by tbe superior in- 
fluence of Penda t. 

That restless monarch seemed determined to obtain 
the dignity of Bretwalda. He had lately expeDed Coin- 
walch from the throne of Wessex, because that prince 
bad repudiated his daughter Sexburga. He now dir 
rected his arms against Northumbrian penetrated again 
as far as Bamborou^ and set fire to every babitBition in 
the line of bis march {. Oswio, warned by the fiUo of 
his immediate predecessors Edwin and Oswald* made 

•BediiLU t nnd.«Mle.S3»i4. t Iliid. IS. 17. 
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effiirttoiBitLgaite the resentment of so formidable 
dm enemy. He sent him the most valuable presents ; 
lu«eo(Hid sonEgftid vms delivered as a hostage to the 
c8Bft<of G^^Pise the queen of Penda ; and Alehfrid his 
eldest sent manied Cyneburge the daughter of the Mer^ 
ciui. This connexion between the two families brought 
Bndar the- son of Penda, to the Northumbrian court on 
a^viatto Ins sister. Thera he saw and admired Alch- 
fleda, liie daughter of Oswio : but the difference of reli- 
gion would have opposed an insuperable obstacle to 
their union, had not' Alehfrid prevailed on his Mend to 
listen to the- teachers, and embrace the doctrines, of 
Ooristianity. When his sincerity was questioned, he 
replied widi warmth, that no consideration, not even 
the reibsal of Alchfleda, should provoke him to return 
to the worship of Woden ; and at his departure he took 
witii^him four iHiests to instruct his subjects, the southern 
Mercians, or Middle-Angles, whom he governed with 
the title of king during the life of his father. It was to 
be feared that ^ conversion of Peada would irritate the 
finatioism of Penda : but the old king, though he perse- 
yenA in Ihs^ attaehment to the religion of his ancestors, 
expressed Ins- admiration of the morality of the gospel, 
and permitted it to be taught to lus subjects. To the 
cenvertB however he shrewdly observed, that as they had 
preferred the new worship; it was but just that they 
should practise its precepts : and that every individual 
would incur his displeasure, who should unite the man- 
ners of the pagfuiism which he had abjured, with the 
piefessien'of the Christianity which he had^ embraced *. 

About' the same time another royal proselyte was led. a. k 
ts the waters of baptism. By gratitude Sigeberct, king 653. 
of Essex^ wa» attached* to Oswio, uid' paid frequent 
^isitato tlie court>of Nortfaumlria. , Oswio laboured to 
ccmvinoe his friend of the feUy of idolatry. He f^ 
qaently inculcated that imi^es formed by the hand of 

•BediiLSl. 
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the artist, oould possess none of the properties of the 
Deity, and that the God, who deserved the Irorship of 
man, must he an ahnighty and eternal being, the 
creatoi; the ruler, and the dispose of the nniverse^ 
Sigeberct listened attentively to his royal instmctor, 
consulted the thanes who attended him, and was bap- 
tised by Finan, the saocessor of Aidan, at Waubottie in 
Northumberland. The presbyter Cedd was consecrated 
bishop of the East Saxons, and fixed his residence in 
London. 

But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to 
arms. Hie first victim of his resentment was Anna, 
king of the East-Angles, who for three years had af- 
fiurded an asylum to Goinwalch, king of Wessex. Ha 
^^ fell in battle, and was succeeded by his brother Edil- 
^^ here^ who artfully directed the hostihty of the con- 
queror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that 
Oswio endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of 
submission and tribute. The Mercian declared that it 
was his object to exterminate the whole nation : the 
presents which had been sent were distributed among 
his auxiliaries ; and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons and 
Britons, swelled with their followers the nunibers of his 
army. Despair at last nerved the courage of Oswio. 
.^ ?* With his son Alchfrid, and a small but lesoiute foroci 
' he advanced to meet the multitude of the invaders. 
The night before the eventful contest, he fervently im- 
plored tihe assistance of Heaven, and vowed, if he returned 
victorious, to devote his infant daughter ^Ifreda to the 
monastic profession. In the morning Oidilwald, ashamed 
perhaps of fighting against his oountiymen, separated 
fiom the Mercians, and remained at a distance a quiet 
spectator of the eombat The vakor or despair of the 
Northumbrians prevailed. Of the thirty vassal chief- 
tains who served under the banner of the Mercian, only 
Oidilwald, and Catgubail the British king of Gwynez, 
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escaped. Penda did not survive the destruction of his 
army. This hoary veteran, who had reached his eightieth 
year, and had stained his sword with the hlood of three 
kings of the East^Angles, and of two of the Northum- 
brians, had heen borne from the field by the crowd of 
the fugitives, but was overtaken by the pursuers, and 
put to death. The battle was fought at Winwidfield 
near Leeds; and the Are, which had overflowed its 
banks, swept away more of the Mercians in their flight, 
than had Mien by the sword of the enemy. The An- 
glo-Saxons were accustomed to preserve by proverbs the 
memory of remarkable events. Of this victory it was 
usoally said : *' In Winwid's stream was revenged the 
" death of Anna, the deaths of Sigebert and Egeric, and 
" the deaths of Edwin and Oswald *" 

The fote of Penda and the annihilation of his army 
opened an unexpected prospect to the ambition of Oswio. 
With rapidity he over-ran East-Anglia and Mercia, sub- 
dued the astonished inhabitants, and made them feel 
the miseries, which they had so ojften inflicted. Mercia 
he divided into two portions. The provinces on the 
north of the Trent he annexed to his own domii^ions : 
those on the south, out of compassion for his daughter, 
he permitted to remain imder the government of her 
husband Peada. But that unfortunate prince did not 
long enjoy the donation. At the next festival of Easter 
he perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; and 
his territory was immediately occupied by the Northum- 
brians. 

The obligation of his vow now demanded the attention 
of Oswio. ^Ifleda, a child not one year old, was en- 
trusted to the care of the abbess Hilda ; and her dower 
was fixed at one himdred and twenty hides of land in 
Bemicia, and at an equal number in Deira. This mu- 
nificent donation enabled the sisterhood to remove from 
Hartlepool to a more convenient situation at Whitby, 

* Bed. iiL Si. Nenn. c. 64 Ale. de Pont apud Gale, p. 718. 
TOL. I. H 
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where the royal nun lived the space of fifty-nine yean 
in the practioe of the monastic duties, during one half of 
which she exercised the office of ahhess. The king soon 
afterwards endowed another monastery at Gilling. His 
conscience reproached him with the hlood of Oswin; 
and at the solicitatbn of his queen Eanfled. he estsr 
hlished, on the very spot in which that prince had heen 
slain, a community of monks who were charged with the 
obligation of offering up daily prayers for the soul of the 
murdered king, and for that of the royal murderer *. 

Oswio was now Bretwalda in the fullest sense of the 
word. The union of Mercia with Northumhria had 
placed under his control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predecessors: the 
princes of the Britons and Saxons unanimously sub- 
mitted to his authority ; and the greater part of the 
Picts and Scots were careful to avert his enmity by the 
payment of annual tribute. Yet long hefore his death 
his power suffered a considerable diminution t. Three 
Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha and Eadhert, took 
up arms to recover the independence of their country, 
expelled the Northumbrian magistrates, and conferred 
the seeptre on a prince whom they had anxiously con- 
cealed from the researches of the Bretwalda, — ^Wulphere, 
the youngest son of Penda. In defiance of the North- 
umbrian he retained his authority, and united under 
his government the Mercians, the Middle-Angles, and 
the lindiswaras, or natives of the county of Lincoln 
(656). To add to the mortification of Oswio, his eldest 
son Alchfrid required a portion of the Northumbrian 
territory with the title of king. A hint in Bede would 
lead us to suppose that he even drew the sword against 
his fitther. As Oidilwald had perished, the amhition of 
Alchfiid was gratified, and a kingdom was assigned him 
in the country of the Deiri J. 

From politics Oswio directed the attention of his de- 

• Bed. iii. 94. f Bed. ii. 5 : iiL 24. Hence pope Vitvlian calls Britain, 
Oiwio's ialand—suam insulam. Id. iiL '29. t Bed. iii. 14 ; iiL Si. 
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«Iming yean to the oonoems of religion. Ghristiaaity 
had now been preached in all the Saxon kingdoms ex- 
cept Sussex : but as the missionaries had come from 
different countries, though they taught the same doe- 
trine, they disagreed in several points of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Of these the most important regarded the 
canonical time fhr the celebration of Easter, a subject^ 
which had fixr several centuries disturbed the peace of 
the church. That it depended on the commencement 
of the equinoctial lunation, was universally admitted : 
but according to the Roman astronomers that lunation 
might begin as early as the fifth, according to the Alex- 
andrian it could not begin befiire the eighth, day ofMarch. 
The consequence of this diversity of opinion was, that 
when the new moon fell on the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
of that month, the Latin celebrated the feast of Easter 
a full lunation before the Greek Christians*. In the 
middle of the sixth century the Roman church, weary 
of the disputes occasioned by these different computa- 
tions, had adopted a new cycle^ which agreed in every 
important point with the Alexandrian calculation^ But 
this improvement was unknown to the British Christians, 
who at that period were wholly employed in opposing 
the invaders of their country ; and they continued to 
observe the ancient cycle of Sulpicius Severus» which 
was now become peculiar to themselves. Hence it occa- 
sionally happened that Easter, and in consequence the 
other festivals of the year depending on that solemnity, 
were celebrated at different times by the Saxon Chris- 
tians, accordingly as they had been instructed by Scot- 
tish, or by Roman and Gallic, missionaries. 

Another, but subordinate subject of dispute was the 
form of the ecclesiastical tonsure. A custom had long 
prevailed that the clergy should be distinguidhed by the 
manner in which they wore their hair ; and the mission- 

• There w«e a few otHer ▼wiatioiM in thepaMlul nnoiu. which M- 
Mbatad stiU more to perpkix the subject They may be seen In Smith"* 
Bede, App^ ix. p. 698, and Dr. O'Conor, Proleg. IL 119. 
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aries, not acquainted with the different modes prevail- 
ing in different countries, were at their first meeting 
mutually surprised and shocked at what they deemed 
the uncanonical appearance of each other. The Romans 
shaved the crown of the head, and considered the sur- 
rounding circle of hair as a figure of the wreath of 
thorns, which Jiad heen fixed on the temples of Christ 
hy the cruelty of his persecutors. The Scots permitted 
the hair to grow on the hack, hut shaved in the form of 
a crescent the front of the head. The former pleaded 
in defence of their tonsure that it had descended to them 
from St. Peter, and accused their adversaries of wearing 
the distinctive mark of Simon Magus and his disciples. 
The latter could not disprove the assertions of their 
adversaries, hut contended that their method of shaving 
the head, however impious in its origin, had heen sanc- 
tified hy the virtues of those who had practised it. Each 
party ohstinately adhered to their own custom, and se- 
verely condemned that of the other. 

If such questions could divide the missionaries, it 
cannot he surprising that they should perplex their dis- 
ciples. The restoration of concord was reserved for the 
zeal and authority of Oswio. He, with the majority of 
his subjects, had derived the knowledge of Christianity 
from the Scots : his queen Eanfled, and his son Alch- 
frid, had been educated hy the disciples of the Romans. 
Thus Oswio saw his own &mily divided into ^u^ions ; 
and the same solemmties celebrated at different times 
in his own palace. Desirous to procure uniformity, he 
summoned the champions of the two parties to meet 
at Whitby, and to discuss the merits of their respec- 
A. D. tive customs. Wilfrid, afterwards bishop of York, 
664. rested the cause of the Romans on the authority of St. 
Peter, and the practice of the universal church, which 
ought not to yield to the pretensions of a few obscure 
congregations of Christians on the western shores of 
Britain. Colman boasted of the sanctity of St. Columba, 
the. apostle of the north, and contended that nothing 
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should be changed, which he and his successors had 
sanctioned with their approbation. Oswio terminated 
the debate by declaring that he should prefer the insti- 
tutions of St. Peter to those of St. Columba. The deci- 
sion was applauded by the majority of the meeting ; and 
of the Scottish monks, several conformed to the practice 
of their opponents, the others retired in silent discontent 
to the parent monastery in the isle of Hii *. 

In the same year, the twenty-second of Oswio, the, 
beginning of the month of May was rendered remark- 
able by a total eclipse of the sun. The ignorance of the 
observers did not tail to predict the most alarming disa« 
ters; and the event seemed to justify their predictions. 
The summer was. extremely dry : the heavens, to use the 
expression of an ancient chronicler, appeared to be on 
fire ; and a pestilence of the most fetal description (it 
was called the yellow plague) depopulated the island t. 
It made its first appearance on the southern coasts, and 
gradually advancing towards the north, had ravaged 
before winter Deira and Bernicia. It reached Ireland 
in the beginning of August. The symptoms of this 
destructive disease have not been described by historians : 
but it baffled the medical skill of the natives ; and many 
of the East-Saxons, unable to account for it on natural 
grounds, attributed it to the anger of the gods, and 
reverted to their former idolatry. From the instances 
in Bede, it appears that many died in the course of a 
single day, and that of those who caught the infection, 
hardly more than one in thirty recovered. During 
twenty years it visited and revisited the dijSerent pro- 
vinces of Britain and Ireland. Bede does not attempt 
to calculate the amount of its ravages, but is content 
with the vague terms of depopulated districts, and mul- 
titudes of dead. In Ireland an ancient writer computes 
its victims at two-thirds of the inhabitants $. The high- 
lands of Caledonia were alone free from this dreadful 

* Bed. iiL 25. 9& i Compare Bede (UL xxrii) with the Ulster AniuJi. 
Cl^'sher, Ant Brit p. 948.) % Vit GeraL Sax. apud Ant Bzit \k 1164. 
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yisitation. The natives piously aseribed the exemption 
to the intercession of their patron St Colmnba, and per- 
suaded themseWes that even in the infected countries 
they were inaccessible to its attacks. Adamnan» the 
abbot of Icolmkille, relates, with obvious emotions of 
national pride, that twice during this period he visited 
the king of Northumbria, and, though he lived in the 
midst of the contagion, though numbers were daily 
dying around him, neither he, nor any of his attendants, 
took the infection *. 

The pestOenoe no sooner appeared, than it proved 
fatal to several of the most distinguished characters in 
the island. Catgualet, king of Gwynez, Ercombert ^ 
Kent, Ethelwald of Sussex, Deusdedit archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishops of London and Lindis&me, 
Boisil, the celebrated abbot of Maihos, and Ethelburga, 
the royal abbess of Berking, were among the first of its 
victims. The death of the metropolitan afforded Oswio 
an opportunity of promoting his fevourite system of reli* 
gious uniformity. He consulted with Egbert, the new 
king of Kent ; and by their concurrence, the presbytw 
Wighard, who had been chosen to succeed to the archi- 
episcopal dignity, was sent to Rome to ask the advice of 
the Apostolic see. But in that city the new prelate fell 
a victim to the pestilence which he had escaped in his 
olhi country r and his death 'was announced in a letter 
to Oswio from pope Yitalian. The pontiff, however, 
Bssured the king that he would gratify his wishes by 
selecting for the church of Canterbury a person equd 
to so exalted a station ; and after some delay Theodore, 
a monk of Tarsus, whose virtue and erudition had been 
honoured with general applause, landed in Kent, with 
the title of archbishop of Britain. His authority was 
immediately acknowledged by all the Saxon prelates: 
new bishoprics were established; synods were held; and 
uniformity of discipline was every where observed. 

• Adamn. Yit. St. Columb. it e. zlyiL p. IS3. 
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Oswio died in 670. With him expired hoth the title 
and authority of Bretwalda. The power of Northumbria 
had for some years been on the decline ; while the neigh- 
bouring state of Mercia, created by the genius of Penda, 
bad gradually matured its strength, and the southern 
kingdom of Wessex had, with a slow but steady progresa^ 
constantly advanced in the subjugation of the Britons. 
Tbese three rival nations will» in the following chapter, 
solicit the attention of the reader : the feeble kingdoms 
of Essex, Kent, East- Anglia, and Sussex, sometimes the 
allies, but generally the vassals of their more powerful 
neighbours, cannot awaken sufficient interest to deserve 
a more detailed and separate narratioiL 
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CHAPTER in. 

A N G L 0-S AXONS 

Kings of Northumbrian of Mercia— Ethelbald-^Oifa— Centilf— of Wenaz 
— Caeadwalla — Ina — Cynewulf — Egbert— Ethelwulf— Ethelbald^ 
Ethelbert— Ethelred. 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

From Oswio the Northumbrian sceptre was transferred 
to the hands of Egfirid, the elder of his survivingtsons*. 
The Picts, despising the youth of the new monarch, as- 
^0. sembled under their prince Bernherth, and asserted 
670. their independence. But Egfirid, with a vigour which 
surprised and dismayed them, put himself at the head 
of a body of horse, entered their territory, defeated them 
in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again 
to the superior power of the Northumbrians. With 
equal expedition he anticipated and defeated the designs 
of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who numbered among his 
vassals most of the southern chieftains. The victory 
broke for a while the power of the Mercians. Wulphere 
died soon after : and his kingdom was at first seized by 
the Northumbrian, but restored to Ethelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of EgfHdt. 
Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious 

• Malmsbnry QM). 91) and seyeial later writers ny that Alchfrid the 
elder son was still alive^ but rejected on account of il^gitimacy : and that 
he ascended the throne after the death of Egflrid. From a diligent exami- 
nation of Bede it anpears to me that tfa^ have confounded Alchftid, 
and Aldftid, and maae the two but one person. Aldfrul was illegitimate, 
and thought to be the son of Oswio. He lived in spontaneous exile ammig 
the Scots through his desire of knowledge, and was called to the throne 
after the decease of the legitimate offspring of Oswia See Bede. joi 1S9L 
138. 178. S06, 807. 934. 9V. 993. Also the poem De Abbat Lindis. in 
Act SS. Bened. p. 305. 

t Edd. Vit. WUf xix. zz. 61. 69. Bed. iy. 18. 
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interest on the reign of Egfrid ; and his quarrel with 
Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York, occupies a dis- 
tinguished biit disproportionate space in our modern 
histories. Wilfrid was a noble Northumbrian, who had 
travelled for improvement; and after his return from 
Italy, had been selected as the instructor and confidant 
of Alchfrid, the son of Oswio. When Tuda died, Wil- 
frid was chosen to succeed him in the bishopric of York, 
and was sent by the two princes into Gkiul to be conse- 
crated by his friend Agilberct, bishop of Paris. Whe- 
ther it was that during his absence the quarrel arose 
between Oswio and his son, or that the party of the 
Scottish missionaries had acquired the ascendency, as 
is intimated by Eddius, Wilfrid, at his return, found 
Ceadda in possession of the episcopal dignity, and re- 
tired peacefully to his monastery at Rippon. But Theo- 
dore of Canterbury restored Wilfrid, and translated 
Ceadda to Lichfield. Oswio acquiesced in the decision 
of the metropolitan, and the bishop enjoyed for several 
years his friendship, and that of his successor Egfrid*. 

Egfrid's first wife was Edilthryda, the daughter of 
Anna king of the East-Angles, and widow of Tondberct, 
ealdormanoftheGirvii. At an early period in life she had 
bound herself by a vow of virginity, which was respected 
by the piety or indifference of her husband. At his 
death she was demanded by Oswio for his son Egfrid, a 
youth of only fourteen years: and in spite of her re- 
monstrances was conducted by her relations to the court 
of Northumbria. She persisted in her former resolu- 
tion; and Egfrid, when he ascended the throne, re- 
ferred the matter to the decision of Wilfrid, having pre- 
viously offered him a valuable present if he could prevail 
on Edilthryda to renounce her early vow. The prelate 
however disappointed his hopes: the princess took the 
veil at Coldingham ; and the friendship between Wilfrid 
and Egfrid was considerably impaired. The king now 

• Edd. i— XV. Bed. iiL 28 ; iv. 3; v. 19. « 
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married Ermenburga, a prinoess, the violence of 'whoee 
character excited the discontent of the people, and the 
remonstrances of the bishop. The freedom of his 
admonitions mortified her pride, and she found in her 
husband the willing minister of her Tengeanoe *• 

In the exercise of his authority archbishop Theodora 
was always severe, oocasionaUy despotic He had al- 
ready deposed three of the Saxon prelates ; and Wilfrid 
A.i>. was destined to experience the same fate. At the so- 
678. licitation of Egfrid and Ermenburga, he came to North- 
mnbria, divided the ample diocese of York into three 
portions; and consecrated three new prelates, one £or 
Bemicia, a second for Deira, and a third for the Lindis- 
waraa. But Wilfrid did not submit in silence. He 
oomplained that he had been deprived without notice 
or accusation; and, with the advice of his episcopal 
colleagues, appealed to the equity of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. The appeal was admitted. The injured prelate 
prosecuted it in person : C»nwald, a monk, appeared as 
the advocate of Theodore. After a patient hearing, 
pope Agatho decided that Wilfrid should be restored to 
his former bishopric; but that he should select three 
proper persons out of Ids own clergy, should ordain 
them bishops, and divide among them the more distant 
parts of his diocese f. 

Bgfrid and Ermenburga had made several fruitless 
attempts to intercept the prelate on his journey: at. 
A.]). his return they threw him into prison, and during 
680. nine months endeavoured, by the alternate employmei^ 
of lenity and rigour, of promises and threats, to extort a 
confession that the papal rescript had been procured by 
bribery, or folsified by his contrivance. Wearied at last 
with his constancy, and harassed by the importunities 
of the abbess Ebba, they consented to his enlargement, 
hut on the condition that he should bind himself by an 
oath never more to set his foot within the dominions of 
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Egfhd. Wilfrid retired into Meicia. From Mereia he 
was driven by the intrigues of his persecutors into Wes- 
sex ; and from Weasex was compelled to seek an asylum 
among the pagans of Sussex. Edilwalch their king 
took him under his protection ; and the exile repaid the 
benefit by diffusing among his subjects the doctrines of 
the gospel. The South-Saxons were the last people of 
the octarchy who embraced Christianity * 

Though the royal ikmilifis of Northumbria and Mercia 
were allied by marriage^ their union had been broken 
by the ambition of Egfrid. The hostile armies met on a.ii» 
the Trent ; their valour was wasted in a dubious con- 679. 
fliGt ; and peace was restored by the paternal exhorta- 
tions of Theodore. ^IfWin, the brother of Egfrid, had 
Men in the battle ; and, as the hcmour of the king com- 
pelled him to demand compensation, he was persuaded 
to accept the legal icere instead of prolonging hostilities 
for the imcertain purpose of vengeance t. Afterward^, 
in the year preceding his death, he despatdied Beorht^ 
a warlike and sanguinaiy chieftain, to ravage the coast 
of Ireland. Of the motives Ibr this expedition we are 
not informed. Bede assures us that the Irish were a 
harmless and friendly people. To them many of the 
Angles had been accustomed to resort in search of 
knowledge, and on all occasions had been received 
kindly, and supported gratuitously. Beorfat requited 
their hospitality by ravaging their country, and burning 
their towns, churches, and monasteries. The natives^ 
nnable to repel the invader by force, implored on the 
author of their wrongs the vengeance of heaven ; and 
their imprecations were believed to be fulfilled in the ^^o^ 
ibllowing year by the unfortunate death of Egfrid. 685* 
Against the advice of his council the king led an army 
into the territory of the Picts. Brude, the Pictish 
king, prudently retired before a mperior enemy, till 
his pursuers had entangled themselves in the defiles 

Sdd Z3Exiii— zL Bed. iv. 18 ; t. 19. f Edd zziU. Bed. W. SL 
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of the mountains. At Dminnechtan was fought a 
battle, which proved most &tal to the Northumbrians : 
few escaped from the slaughter ; Egfrid himself was 
found on the field by the conquerors, and honourably 
interred in the royal cemetery in the isle of Hii. The 
Picts and Scots, and some tribes of the Britons, took 
advantage of this opportunity to recover their independ- 
ence : Trumwiii, whom £g£rid had appointed bishop at 
Abercom, fled with his clergy into the south ; and of 
the Saxon settlers all, who had not the good fortune to 
make a precipitate escape, were put to the sword, or 
consigned to perpetual slavery *. 

E^d had left no issue by Ermenburga; and the 
Northumbrian thanes offered the crown to Aldfrid, the 
reputed but illegitimate son of Oswio. During the last 
reign he had retired to the western isles, and had de- 
voted the time of his exile to study under the instruc- 
tion of the Scottish monks. His proficiency obtained 
for him from his contemporaries the title of die learned 
king. Though his pacific disposition, and diminished 
power, did not permit him to assume the superiority 
which had been possessed by several of his predecessors, 
he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his 
. subjects, and praised by the learned whom he patronized 
If he conducted in person any military expedition, it has 
escaped the notice of historians: but the celebrated 
Beorht, by his order or with his permission, attempted 
to obliterate the disgrace, which the late defeat had 
brought on the Northumbrian arms ; and, like the un- 
fortunate Egfrid, lost in the attempt both his life and 
his army t. 

In the second year of his reign, Aldfirid, at the recom- 
mendation of archbishop Theodore, had restored Wilfrid 
to his bishopric and possessions. The reconcihation was 
not lasting. The prelates who had been expelled by 
the restoration of Wilfrid, acquired the confidence of 

• Bed. iii S7 ; W. S6^ Edd. zliiL Clnon. Sax. 4& Sim. Dujol Hiit eee. 
Dun. p. 4a t Bed. ▼. S4 
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the king; Brihtwald, ihe successor of Theodore, was 
induced to &voiir their cause; and the persecuted 
bishop was compelled to appeal a second time to the 
justice of Rome. He returned with a papal testimonial 
of his innocence: but Aldfhd refused to receive him, 
and he sheltered himself under the protection of C!oen- 
red of Mercia. Aldfrid died in 705 ; and m his last 
moments regretted his treatment of Wilfrid, and be- 
queathed to his successor the charge of doing justice to 
the injured prelate. A compromise, satis&ctory to all 
parties, was effected in the course of the same year*. 

Hitherto the actions and abilities of the Northum- 
brian princes have demanded a more ample space; a 
few pages may suffice for the history of their successors, 
which will present nothing to the reader but one conti- 
nued scene of perfidy, treason, and murder. At the 
death of Aldfrid, his son Osred was eight years old. The a. o. 
ealdorman Eadulf usurped the sceptre, and besieged the 701. 
royal inilint in Bamborough : but the people espoused 
the caose of Osred, and the usurper, after a tumultuous 
^ign of two months, paid the forfeit of his trea- 
son. Berctfrid assumed the guardianship of the king, 
^d chastised the incursions of the Picts in a bloody 
battle fought near the wall. But Osred soon emanci- 
pated himself from the restraint of his tutor ; and the 
ungovernable youth was slain in his nineteenth year on 
the hanks of Winandermere, in an attempt to suppress 
a dangerous insurrection headed by his kinsmen, the a. o. 
two brothers Ceenred and Osric. Ceenred possessed ^l^- 
the throne two years, Osric eleven, at whose death it 
descended to Ceolwulf the brother of his predecessor. 
"^e learning and piety of Ceolwulf are attested by 
venerable Bede : but he possessed neither the vigour a. o. 
nor the authority requisite for his station. In the 731. 
second year of his reign, he was seized, shorn, and 
shut up in a monastery. From this confinement he 
®^<^ped, re-ascended the throne, and learned anud the 

• Bed. y. 19. Edd. sUi— ItUL 
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splendid caxes of royalty to regret the tranquillity 
whieh he had reluctantly possessed in the cloister. 
After a reign of eight years, he voluntarily resigned the 
soeptie. and embraced the monastic profession at Lin- 
disfiime *. He was succeeded by hu cousin Eadbert, 
who during a reign of one-and-twenty years enlarged 
the territory, and revived for a while the ancient gl<»y, 
of the Northumbrians. The Picts and Mercians felt 
tho superiority of his arms : and with the assistance of 
A. n, OuenguSf the Pictish king^ he took Dunbarton firom 
756. the Britons, and added Cyil to his dominions. In his 
old age he imitated his predecessor, and received the 
j^ D. tonsure among the clergy of the church of York, of 
758. which his brother Egbert was the archbishop. His 
retreat by some writers is attributed to compulsion; 
others assign it to the impression made on his mind, by 
comparing the violent deaths of two contemporary 
princes with the peaceful exit of Ceolwulf t. C^wul^ 
the son of Eadbert, was slain by a conspiracy of his 
thanes soon after his accession ; and the sceptre by the 
suffrage of the people was placed in the hands of Edil- 
wold, a noble Northumbrian. But the descendants of 
Ida, who claimed it as the right of their family, consi- 
dered him an usurper. The death of Oswin, his prin- 
A,o. cipal opponent, who feU in a battle which lasted three 
761. days in the vicinity of Melrose (Aug. 6), seemed to 
confirm him on the throne : but after a troublesome 
reign of six years he resigned, in an assembly of the 
witan at Finchley, in &vour of Alchred, a prince of the 
line of Ida$. llie inconstancy of the Northumbrian 
thanes was &tal to the ambition of their monarcha. 
Alchred, abandoned by those who had placed him on 
the throne, fled for protection to Kennet king of the 
A.S. Picts, and was succeeded by Ethelred; the son of Edil- 
774, wold, of whom we know only, that in the fifth year 
of his reign, his army was twice defeated by two rebel 
ealdormen Ethelwald and Heardbert, and that the loss 

•• Maflros, 136. Sim. Dun. 100. 

i Aact. Bed. p. 9S4 Sim. Dan. 105. Hnnt. 196. 

i Sim. Don. p. 10^ * -4act. Bed. S24. 
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of his three principal captains induced him to fly, and 
leave the sceptre to Alfwold the son of Oswulf *. Alf- 
wold*8 reign was as tumultuous as those of his predeces- 
sors. Beom his principal minister was humt to death 
in Silton hy a party of thanes, whose enmity he had a.d. 
incurred hy the equity of his administration; and 7S0 
the king himself, whose virtue was not a match for the 
ferocity of his suhjeots, was slain by the ealdorman Si- 
gau. The murderer, five years later, perished by his 
own sword t. Osred, the son of Alchred, attempted to 
seise the crown: but the thanes recalled the exiled 
Ethelred, and the late claimant, to save his life, enrolled 
himself among the clergy of York, and afterwards fbr 
greater security fled to the isle of Man. Ethelred re- i.a. 
turned with the thirst of revenge. He ordered Ear- 790 
dulf, one of his most powerful opponents, to be slain a. d. 
at the door of the church of Rippon. The monks 792. 
carried the body into the choir. During the ftmeral 
service it was observed to breathe, propor remedies were 
applied to the wounds, and the future king of Nor^ 
thumbria was carefully concealed in the monastery. 
The &te of Elf and Elwin, the two sons of Alfwold, wae 
more deplorable. They had fled to the sanctuary at 
York ; were drawn by deceitfUl promises from their 
asylum ; and paid with their lives the price of their ere- 
duhty. Osred now returned firom the isle of Man, and - 
braved his rival to battle, but he was deserted by his 
followers, and added another to the victims of Ethel- 
red's ambition. That prince, however, was hastening to 
the close of his bloody career. In his third year the 
total fidlure of the harvest had reduced the* inhabitants 
to the extremity of distress ; and to fkmine were soon 
added the ravages of pestilence. At that moment, to 
complete their misfortunes, an army of Danes landing 
on the coast, pillaged the country, and destroyed the a. d. 
venerable church of Lindisfiirne, the former residence 793« 
of the apostle of the Northumbrians. Both the ca- 

• Cbron. Sax. 62. Sim. Dan. 107. 108. lfaUros.ld8L 
i Chron. Sax. 6S. 64. Mailroa, laa 
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lamities of nature, and the cruelties of this unluMnrn 
enemy, were attributed to the imprudence or die bad 
^^ fortune of Ethelred; and he fell in a frmtleas attemfpc 
to quell the rising discontent of his suhjects*. The 
sceptre stained with the hlood of so many princes 
was next grasped by Osbald : but it dropped horn Ins 
hands at the end of twenty-seren days, and EaidulC 
whose life had been saved by the monks of Rippon, 
ascended the throne. Osbald prud^tly retired to tiie 
cloister, where he enjoyed a tranquillity unknown to his 
more suoeessfhl competitor. Eardulf was compelled ta 
fight against the murderers of Ethelred, and defeated 
them in a sanguinary conflict at BiDinghow near Whal- 
A.D- 1^ (April 2). They found a powerful protector in Ce- 
798. nuIC king of Merda. Hie two kings advanced against 
each other at the head of their respective armies : but a 
reconciliation was effected by the interpositjon of the 
prelates; and they swore eternal friendship to each 
otiier. Yet Eardulf was afterwards surprised by his 
ik.D. enemies, and put into close custody. These nume- 
^^« rous and bloody revolutions had excited the notice of 
foreign nations. Charlemagne pronounced the Noith- 
umbrians more perfidious than the very pagans^ ; and 
by a special messenger sought and obtained the libera- 
tion of the captive firom the hands of his sangunazr 
subjects. There is reason to think that the opponents 
of Eardulf had consented to conmiit the deeiskm of their 
quarreltotheequity of the pontiff Leo in.} Hie king 
himself after paying a visit to the emperor at Noyon, 
repaired to Rome, where a messenger firom EanbaU, 
archbishop t>f York, had already arrived. That prelale, 
the ealdorman Wado, and Cenulf of Merda. were be- 
lieved by Leo to be the secret authon of the rebeUion. 
In the beginning of 809 Eardulf left Rome, accompanied 

•Clmio.Saz.6^<Si llaSlnM, 139. Sim. Dan. UO^IUL 

,'t Gantem peiftdam et pecnenan. p ej u wm pagan w. Mafana^ 9fi. 
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by Aldulf the papal legate, and by the messenger of a. d. 
Eanbald, to whom Charlemagne, in order to manifest ^^^' 
the interest which he took in the affair, added Rotfrid, 
abbot of St Amand, and Nanther, abbot of St. Omer. 
With this honourable escort he arrived in Northum- 
biia ; all opposition vanished before the papal and im- 
perial envoys ; and the deposed king was unanimously 
restored to his throne *. How long he continued to 
reign is uncertain. 

It is unnecessary to pursue farther the history of these 
princes. During the last century Northumbria had ex- 
hibited successive instances of treachery and murder, to 
which no other counlTy perhaps can furnish a parallel. 
Within the lapse of one hundred years fourteen kings had 
assumed the sceptre : and yet of all these one only, if one, 
died in the peaceable possession of royalty. Seven had 
been slain, six had been driven from Uie throne by their 
rebellious subjects. After Eardulf, the same anarchy 
and perfidy prevailed, till the Danes totally extinguished 
the Northumbrian dynasty, by the slaughter of Ella and 
Osbriht in the year 867. 

From these worthless princes, the votaries and victims 
of their ambition, the mind will turn with pleasure to 
two very different characters, who, in a more humble 
station, became the benefactors of their age and country. 
These were Bede and Alcuin, Northumbrian scholars, 
whose Hterary superiority was acknowledged by their 
contemporaries, and to whose writings and exertions 
Soiope was principally indebted for that portion of 
leaming, which she possessed from the eighth to the 
eleventh century. Bede was bom at Sunderland, and 
^^ intrusted in his childhood to the care of the 
monks of Jarrow, a convent on the right bank of the 
Tyne. In that seminary he spent sixty-two years, de- 
voting; according to his assertion, the whcde of his time 
cither to his own improvement or to the improvement 
of others Hq had studied every science which sur- 

* Le Cointe. Ann. eocL Franc, p. lOS. AnnaL Bened. torn. & p. 383. 
Booqaet. Rcr. Gallic, torn. v. p. 78, »5. 38a 856. eOS. 
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Tiyed the ruin of the Roman empire ; and if the reader 
look into his writings, he will he astonished at the depth 
and the variety of his attainments. Of his works the 
most valuahle is the " Eoclesiastical History of the 
Nation of the Angles," which while it treats professedly 
of the establishment of Christianity in the different 
Saxon kingdoms, incidentally contains almost all that 
we know of the history of the more early princes. Hiis 
learned monk died at Jarrow in 733. His works were 
quickly transcribed, and dispersed among the nations of 
Europe : and the applause with which they were received 
induced the Anglo-Saxons to consider him as the onia- 
ment and pride of their nation *. 

Alcuin was a native of York, or its neighbourhood. 
By archbishop Egbert he was appointed master of the 
great school in the archiepiscopal city. His reputatioa 
attracted crowds of students from Graul and Grermany to 
his lectures, and recommended him to the notice of the 
emperor Charlemagne. He accepted the invitation of 
that prince to reside in his court ; diffused a taste for 
learning through all the provinces of the empire ; and 
numbered the most distinguished prelates and ministers 
among his scholars. When, in his old age, he retired 
from the distractions of the palace, many followed him 
to lus retreat at Tours, where he continued his favourite 
occupation of teaching till his death in the commence- 
ment of the ninth century. His works are numerous. 
They consist principally of poems, elementary introduc- 
tions to the different sciences, treatises on a variety of 
theological subjects, and an interesting correspondcnioe 
with the most celebrated characters of the age t. 

* Et reeiam qnidem mihi Tidptur, says the abbot Catbbert, nt lota nnfl 
Anglomm in omnibaa prarinciis, ubicamqae T^peiti snnt, gratiasDso 
rrfarsnt. qiua tam mirabilem ▼imm iUis in sua natione donavit En. St 
Bonir. p. ISi. 

t Th« Anglo-Saxon oonTerts were indebted Ibr the lEttle learntag they 
aoqoiredto their nrissioaaries ; and hence tn some tioM thoee mthe 
north repaired for instruction principally to Ireland, those in the aoath to 
the Boman teachers at Canterbnry. This prodoeed a kind of literary 
sivalship between the two islands, of which an amusing account is given 
by AUhelm, who had atndied first nnder Irish, and Umii aider BooBaB 
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MERCIA. 

In the preceding pages the reader will ha^e notioed 
the accession of Wulpheie to the throne of Mercia, and 
his f^requent and not higlorious struggles against the 
power of the Northumbrians. With equal spirit, and 
eventually with greater suooess, he opposed his southern 
rivals, the hings of Wessex. In the first oonflict the 
chance of war made Wulpheie the prisoner of Coinwalch^ 
but with the recovery of his liberty he obliterated the 
disgrace of his defeat. At the battle of Pontisbury the A.OU 
forces of Wessex were dispersed ; the victors ravaged ^^^* 
the country of their enemies ; and the Wihtwaras, the 
inhabitants of the isle of Wight, submitted to the do- 
minion of Wulphere *. That prince was now the most 
powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber ; and 
he employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of 
Christianity among his dependents. Id<^tiy disappeared 
ih Mereia : the natives of Essex, who^ during the pesti- 
lence, had returned to the wor^p of Woden, were re- 
claimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan ; and 
Sdilwalch, king of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wul- 
phere, professed himself a Christian. On the day of his 
baptism, he received frem the munificence of his royid 
god-fether the sovereignty of the isle of Wight, and of 
the territory of the Meanwaras, a district comprehending 
afanost the eastern moiety of Hampshire. Wilfrid, who 
had been driven into exile by the resentment of Ermen- 
burga, improved the opportunity to establish the bdief 
of the gospel in the kingdom of Sussex, and Bdilwalch 
rewarded his seal with the donation of the isle of Selsey, 

nastenL In Ua letter to Badfrid, who bad Jatttvtmaed from InUnd. 1m 
ghriM dne pniae to the kemtng of the Irish scholars ; bat then he ob- 
senTKstbat EngUndtoo hashsshtre. that Theodore and Adrian shine 
like the son and moon at Canterbury, and diet the former is sorroonded 
with scholars even from Ireland. Theodoras sammf saoerdotii guberna- 
cola regens, Hibemensium ^obo discipulorum stipatur. Usser, syllog. 
epLn.38. See also 0*Conor. pniL zi&. 

« This appears the most plaoslble maBser of reooneOing Efthelwrnd 
(p. 47Q with the Saxon Chronicle (p. 39) and Beds (!▼. la) 
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contaumig eightj-aevcn bida of laniU and two hundred 
•ad fifty slsresw Thtej ipoe bspCiaBd. and immediately 
reeeiTied their freedom fitom the pietj of tiie hishop*. 

The power of Wnlphere dedined as rapidly as it had 
riseiL Towards the Old of his reign, he was defeated by 
the NorthnmbriaoSk and lost the pronnee of the Lindis- 
waras. The men of Weasei, who had home his supe- 
riority with impatienoe, were eneonraged by the Yietory 
of the Northnmhrians to try again the fixtone of war. 
Though the batUe was not decisive, it eontnbuted to 
break the power of Wulphere, at whose death Egfrid, 
A.D* the Northumbrian monarch, over-ran and subjected the 
^^*« kingdom t. 

Ethehred was the brother of Wulphere, and had mar- 
ried Osthryda, the sister of Egfiid. To this allianoe he 
was perhaps indebted for the crown of Mercia. He led 
an army against Lothaire; king of Kent, burnt the 
A.D. Tillages and churches, carried off the inhabitants, 
676. and destftyed the city of Rochester. He next de- 
manded the province of theLindiswaras firom Egfrid: a 
war ensued : Mltwin, the brother of the Northumbrian, 
was slain ; and Ethelred, though he paid the toere for 
the death of Alfwin, recovered the possession of the 
disputed territory. For many years he reigned with 
honour : but the murder of his queen Osthryda by 
4, o, the Suthenhymbre, the people between the Trent and 
597, the Humber, deeply a£fected his mind. He gave the 
government of the discontented distnct to his nephew 
4. D. CcBored, the son of Wulphere ; and at last abdicated 
704. the throne in his fiivour. He had children of his 
own : but they were of an immature age, and the nation 
preferred a successor of approved judgment and in the 
vigour of manhood. Ethelred then took the monastic 
vows in the monastery of Sardeney, was raised to the 
office of abbot, and died at an advanced age in 716 {, 

• B6d.iU.30;lT.l& Bdd. Vit Will zL f Chioa Sax. pi 41. Edd. zi. 
t Bed. W. 18. SI } ▼. 19. Chron. Sax. 44. 49. Floi ad an. 71& Cbroa. 
PM. de Borg. p. S. 
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Cjoenred was a prince whose piety and love of peace 
are loudly applauded by our ancient chroniclers : but 
whose short reign of five years affords only a barren 
theme to the historian. As soon as Ceolred, the son of 
the preceding monarch^was of an age to wield the sceptre, ^ n, 
Ccenred resigned the crown, and travelling to Rome, 709. 
received the monastic habit from the hands of pope 
Constantine. Offa, the son of Sighere, king of Sssex, 
was the companion of his pilgrimage, and the imitator 
of his virtues*. 

The reign of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of 
his predecessor. Once only had he recourse to the for^ a.d. 
time of arms, against Ina, king of Wessex. The battle 715. 
was fought at Wodensbury ; and the victory was claimed 
hy each nation. But Ceolred degenerated from the 
piety of his fethers, and by the licentiousness of his 
morals alienated the minds of the Mercians. In the 
eighth year of his. reign, as he sat at table with his 
thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, and shortly after 
expired in the most excruciating torment t. 

Contemporary with Ceolred was Ethelbald, a descend- 
ant of Alwin, the 'brother of Penda. He was in the 
^gour of youth, graceful in his person, ambitious of 
power, and immoderate in his pleasures. To avoid the 
jealousy of Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rival, 
Ethelbald had concealed himself among the marshes of 
Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained by Guth- 
lake, the celebrated hermit As soon as he had learned 
the death of his persecutor, he issued from his retreat ; 
assumed the sceptre without opposition ; and afterwards, 
to testify his gratitude for his former bene&ctor, raised 
a magnificent church and monastery over the tomb of 
Outhlake $. The character of Ethelbald was a oom- 
pomid of vice and virtue. He was liberal to the poor 
and to his dependents ; he watched with solicitude over 

• Bed. y. 19. 

t Chron. Sax. p. 50, 51. Ep. St Bonit apud Spelm. p. 3S6. 
t IdkuI. p. S. To construct the building. Ethelbald save 800 ponadt of 
nlver tlie ilrtt year, and 100 poandta year lot the ten followiny yearf,pb& 
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the administratLOQ of justice ; and he severely repressed 
the hereditaiy feuds, which divided the Mercian thanes, 
and impaired the strength of the taation. Yet in. his 
own &vour he never scrupled to invade the rights of his 
subjects ; and that no restraint might be imposed upon 
his pleasures, he refiised to shaclde himself with the 
obligations of marriage. The noblest fiimilies were dis- 
graced, the sanctity of the cloister was pro&ned by bis 
amours. The report of his immorality reached the ears 
of the missionary, St. Boni&ce, who from the heart of 
Germany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostu- 
lation*. What influence it had on his conduct, is not 
mentioned: but he soon afterwards attended a synod, 
held by archbishop Cuthbert for the reformation of man- 
ners ; and long before his death, forsook the follies and 
vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian 
sceptre, Ethelbald was the most powerful. From the 
Humber to the southern channel, he compelled eveiy 
tribe to obey his authority : but he seems to have re- 
spected the power or the abilities of the NorthumbriaD 
monarchs : and, if he ventured twice to invade their ter- 
ritories, it was at times when they were engaged in the 
north against the Picts, and when the spoils which he 
obtained were dearly purchased by the infamy of the 
aggression t. In the south the kings of Wessex strug- 
gled with impatience against his ascendency, but every 
effort appeared only to rivet their chains. They were 
compelled to serve him as vassals, and to fight the battles 
of their lord. At length, in 752, Cuthred undertook to 
emancipate himself and his country, and boldly opposed 
the Mercians in the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. In 
the open space between the two armies, Edilhun^ who 
bore the golden dragon, the banner of Wessex, slew 

* Ep. St Bonif. amid Spelm. p. S25. 

^ Bed. V. S3w In nls charters he calls himself Rex Britanniie, and Rex 
noQ solum Merciorum sed et omnium proyinciarum, quae generali nomme 
Sataagti dicontux. Smith's Bed. app. p. 786. Hunt. 195. Chroiv Sax. 5^ 
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with his own hand the Btandard-bearer of Ethelbald; and 
his countrymen hailed as the omen of victory the valour 
of their champion. An ancient po<)t has described in 
striking language the shock of the two armies; the 
shouts and efforts of the combatants^ their murderous 
weapons, the spear, the long sword, uid the battle-axe^ 
and their prodigality of life in the defence of thdr respe<>- 
tive standards. Chance at length conducted Ethelbald to 
the advance of Edilhun : but the king of Mercia shrunk 
before the gigantic stature and bloody brand of his ad- 
versary, and gave to his followers the example of a pre- 
cipitate flight. This defeat abolished fer a time tha 
superiority of Mercia*. 

Ethelbald did not long survive his disgrace. Beom- 
red, a noble Mercian, aspired to the throne, and a battle 
was feught on the hill of Seggeswold in Warwickshire. a.d. 
The king either fell in the engagement, or was killed by ^^' 
his own guards on the following night. His body was 
buried in the monastery of Repandune t. 

The death of Ethelbald transferred the momentary 
possession of the crown to Beomred: but the thanes 
espoused the interests of Ofia, a prince of royal desc^it ; 
and the usurper, at the end of a few months, was de- 
feated in battle, and driven out of Mercia. Of the 
reign of the new monarch the first fourteen years were 
employed in the subjugation of his domestic enemies 
and the consolidation of his own power, objects which 
he was unable to effect without the effusion of much 
blood t. In 771 he first appeared in the character of a 
eonqueror, and subdued the Hestingi, a people inhabit- 
ing the coast of Sussex §. Three years afterwards, he 
invaded Ken^ routed the natives at Otford, and stained 

• Hont. 195. We«t. ad ana. 7S6. 

t Ingul. p. 5. Aact Bed. p. 224. Sim. Dud. pi 105. Malm, t XL 

t Ep. Alcuini apud Malm. p. 33. LeL CoUeet L 408. 

§ MaiL pw 138. Sim. Dun. p. 107. The He^ingi have been aougbt in 
every part of the island. A charter in Dublet fixes them in Sussex. By 
it Offa confirms a grant of land in the neighbourhood of Hastings to th« 
abbey of St Denis, and styles Bertwald. theuroprietor of Hastings and 
Pereiiaey, iuBjideUs. Apud Alford, ad ann. 790 
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the waters of the Darent with the blood of the ftigi- 
tiyes*. From the more feeble, he turned his arms 
A«D. against the more powerful states. He entered Oxford- 
^'^* shire, which then belonged to Wessex ; Cynewul^ the 
West-Saxon monarch, fled before him; Bensignton, a 
royal residence, was taken ; and the territory on the 
left bank of the Thames became the reward of the 
conqueror t. The Britons were next the victims of his 
ambition. The kings of Powis were driven from 
Shrewsbury beyond the Wye; the country between 
that river and the Severn was planted with colonies 
of Saxons ; and a trench and rampart, stretching over 
a space of one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Wye to the estuary of the Dee, separated the subjects 
of Offii from the incursions of their vindictive neigh- 
bours t. The Northumbrians also, but in what year is 
uncertain, were compelled to own the superiority of the 
Mercian §. 

The chair of St. Peter was filled at this period by 
Adrian, the friend and favourite of Charlems^e. In 
785 two papal legates, the bishops of Ostia and Tude^ 
turn, accompanied by an envoy from the French mon- 
arch, landed in England; and convoked two synods, 
the one in Northumbria, the other in Mercia. In the 
latter, which was attended by Offia, and by all the 
princes and prelates on the south of the Humber, the 
legates read a code of ecclesiastical laws composed by 
the pontiff for the reformation of the Anglo-Saxon 
church. It was heard with respect, and subscribed by 
ail the members g. The ambition of OfBei did not omit 
the opportunity of attempting a project^ which he had 
long meditated. Jaenbercht, archbishop of Canterbury, 
had fbrmerly offended the king, and had been deprived 

• Chron. Sax. 61. MaiL 138. 

t Chron. Sax. 61. MaiL 13& Ethel 477> 

X WiaePt Ataer. p. 10. Sun. Dan. p. 118. Caradoe. pu SO. Langhora, 
p. 99S. 

§ West 148. Offa, in a charter, dated 780, ttyles himself Rex Merdo- 
nun simolqae alianun cfrctunqoaqae nationom. Smith Bed. app^ p. T€J» 

I Chron. Sax. 61 Wilk. Con. torn. L p. 15L 
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l>y him of all the manors which belonged to his see in 
the Mercian territories. From the man» the enmity of 
Oflk was transferred to the church over which he pre- 
sided. Why, the lung asked, should the Mercian pre- 
lates be subjected to the jurisdiction of a Kentish 
bishop? Why should the most powerful of the Saxon 
Idngdoms be without a national metropolitan ? Accord- 
ing to his wishes a proposition was made in the synod, 
that the jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury should be 
confined to the three kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and 
Wessex ; that one of the Mercian bishops should be 
raised to the archiepiscopal rank ; and that all the pre- ^ 
latea between the Thames and the Humber should be 
subject to' his authority. Jaenbercht did not acquiesce 
without a struggle in tiie degradation of his church ; but 
the influence of Ofb was irresistible ; and Higebert of 
Lichfield was selected to be the new metropolitan*. 
Still it was necessary to procure the papal approbation. 
The messengers of Offa urged the great extent of the 
province of Canterbury, and the propriety of appointing 
a native metropoUtan to preside over the churches of 
so ]K>werfiil a kingdom as Merda: the advocates of 
Jaenbercht alleged the letters of former pontiffs, the 
prescription of two centuries, and the injustice of de- 
priving an innocent prelate of more than one half of his 
jurisdiction. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king : 
the pallium with the archiepiscopal dignity was conferred 
upon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, in the see of 
Lichfield; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content 
himself with the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, 
London, Selsey, Winchester, and Sherburne t. 

Before the conclusion of the council, Egferth, the son 
«fOffa, was solemnly crowned, and from that period, 

• Malm. 1 1& Wilk. Con. y. IBSL 164. It was, saya the Saxon chxo- 
nicle, a " ffeilitfbllic rquanriaome) aynod," p. 68. Tbe dtoation of Cal- 
cnith or Cueythe, wnere it waa nald, it dispoted. I anraeet it to be 
Chelaey, whiiui waa called Cheloethe aa late aa the end of the fifteenth 
century. LeL Call !▼. S50. 

t Ang. Sax. L 460. Malms, f. 15. SpeL Coa 30S. 
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leigned eoiqoinflj wiOi bk fiufaer. Aft tiie sme time 
the king ddiyered into the hands of the kgites a diar- 
ter, in which he bound himself by oeth. and promiaed 
for his successois, to send annually the sum of thiee 
hundred and sixty-five mancuses to the dmrcb of St 
Peter, in Rome, to be employed partly in defraying the 
expenses of the public worship, partly in the si^pwt of 
indigent pilgrims *. 

Alouin, tibe Anglo-Saxcm preceptor of Ghariemagne, 
had been instrumental in opening an epistolary oones- 
pondenoe between his royal pupil and the king of Mer- 
eta t. From the letters which are still extant, it appears 
that several of the thanes, who had opposed the succes- 
sion of Ofifa, finding it unsaib to remaiain Rngland, bad 
•ought an asylum upon the continent Tlie humanity 
of Charlemagne revised to abandon them to the resent- 
ment of their enemy. Those, who asserted their inno- 
cence, he sent to Rome to exculpate themselves befitie 
the pope: the others he retained under bis protectioii, 
not, as he said, to encourage them in their rebellion, 
but with the hope that time might soften the resent- 
ment of Ofia, and that the fugitives might be received 
into &vour. Once be intrusted some of them to the 
faith of Etbelheard, the successor of Jaenbercht in the 
see of Canterbury: but on the express condition that 
he should send them back to France in safety, unless 
Ofia should give the most solemn assurances, that he 
would pardon their offences $. Another subject of dia- 

* Ang. Sax. L 461. Chron. Soz. p. 64. Huntingdon (t 197) saya. E^- 
ferth was crowned king of Kent : but in thia he differs rrom all other hir 
toriaoB. — The maucus waa et^iial to thirty pennies 

f In Ilia lettera Charles gives himself the sounding title of " the most 
powerhil of the i hristiao kiofls of the eaat ;" and at the same time to 
sooth the vanity of Off.i, callM liim " the most fiowrerlul of the Christian 
kiug* ufthe west.** Ep. Car. Mu^. apud Bouquet.lom. v. p. 620. 

X The letter to Etbelheard is so lioiioura<.le to Charlemagne, that I 
shall offer no apihigy lor transcribing a part of it. Hos mist-roe |iatri» 
susB pxiiles vebim dirfximus pietati, (Ifprecantes, ot pro ipsis interoe«lert 
di^iieniini npud fratit*m meum carissimum Offtiimm regem. — His si pa- 
eem pt^*eaTt valeuttK, remaneant in patria. Sin vero durius de illia firater 
m MIS respondeat, illos ad nus remittite illaesos. Melius est enim peregri* 
nare quum perire, in alii'na servire putria quam in sua mori. Coufldo de 
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eu8sioii regarded the mezeuitile interests of the two 
nations. It was complained that the avarice of the 
English mannfiu^turers had induced them to contract 
the sice of the woollen gowns, which they exported to 
the continent; and the vigihmce of the Fr^ich had 
detected several adventurers* who, under the disguise of 
pilgrims, had attempted to impose on the officers of the 
customs*. These points were amicably arranged: but 
a new occurrence interrupted for a time that harmony, 
which had subsisted for so many years. Charlemagne, 
as a proof of his fioendship, had proposed a marriage 
between his illegitimate son Charles and a daughter of 
0& The Mercian, as the price of his consent, de- 
manded a French princess for his son Egferth. If we 
reflect that the two monardis had hitherto treated each 
other on the footii^ of perfect equality, there will not 
appear anything peculiarly offensive in such a demand. 
Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne ; he broke off 
aU communication with the Mercian court; and the 
trade with the English merchants experienced the most 
rigorous prohibitions. But Gerwold, the collector of the 
customs, whose interests probably suffered from this 
interruption of commerce, contrived to pacify his sove- 
reign ; and Alcuin, who was commissioned to negociate 
vi& ihe Mercian, succeeded in restoring the relations of 
amity between the two courts t. 

The most powerful of the Saxon princes were ambitious 
of an alliance with the family of Offa. Brihtric jind 
Ethelred, the kings of Wessex and Northumbria, had 
already married his daughters Eadburga and Elfleda ; 
and Ethelbert, the young king of the East-Angles, was 
a suitor for the hand of their sister, Etheldrida. This 
amiable and accomplished prince (so he is described) 

boutato frafcria mei, il obntxa pro iUia inftncedatb, ot benigne suaeipiat 
eoa, pro nostra amoro, vol mafjia pro Chriali charitate. qui dixit, remittita 
at rcmittetnr vobis. Int. epiai. Aleulni.ep. 61. 

• Halma. f. 17. LeL i:QlIec. L iiH. Wtik. Con. L 15BL Bouquet, t. 627. 

t Chron. P«>ntaa«Uen. e.xv. apod Bouquet. ▼. 3i& Epist Ale ad 
Cole. ibid, p^ 607. 
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LD. by ^^e advioe of his council proceeded with a xnime- 
792. ;rous train to Mercia. On the confines he halted, and 
sent forward a messenger with presents and a letter, 
announcing the object of his intended visit. A kind 
invitation was returned, accompanied with a promise of 
security. At his arrival he was received with the atten- 
tion becoming his dignity, and expressions of aifection 
most flattering to 'his hopes. The day was spent in 
feasting and merriment : in the evening Ethelbert retired 
to his apartment : but shortly afterwards was invited by 
Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to visit Ofia, who 
wished to confer with him on matters of importance. 
The unsuspecting prince, as he followed his guide 
through a dark passage, was surrounded by ruffians, and 
deprived of life. At the news, his attendants mounted 
their horses and fled: Etheldrida, disappointed in her 
expectations of worldly happiness, retired from court, 
and lived a recluse in the abbey of Croyland ; and Ofia, 
shut up in his closet, affiacted, by external demonstra- 
tions of grieC to persuade the world of his innocence. 
Gratitude to the founder of his abbey has induced the 
monk of St Albans to transfer the Whole guilt from the 
king to his consort Cynedrida : by every other ancient 
writer, though she is said to have suggested, he is repre- 
sented as having sanctioned, the foul deed ; and, if it be 
true that he immediately annexed East-Anglia to his 
own dominions, little doubt can be entertained that the 
man, who reaped the advantage, had directed the execu- 
tion of the murder *. 

Offa honoured the memory of the prince, whose blood 
he had shed, by erecting a stately tomb over his remains, 
and bestowing rich donations on the church of Here- 
ford, in which they reposed. About the same time he 

• Wettmintter it merely the oopylitof the monk of St AHmou, whob 
1)eside8 confining the gnilt to the queen, makes Ethelbert rink thnwcli » 
trapdoor into a cave, where he waa despatehed Vit OIC ii p. 960. 
Wailingrord (v. 590), on aome ancient authority, describee him as ftUinf 
in battle. Occidit in eampestri indieto bello. See Chion. Sax. » 
Malm. 15. Ethelw. 477. Aaaer. Ana 154, Brompton, 749-752. 
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endowed the magnificent abbey of St Albans. But' his 
heart was corroded by remorse, and his body enfeebled 
by disease. Within two yeais he followed Ethelbert to 
the gmve (Aug. 10), and was buried near Bedford, in a 
chapel on the banks of the Ouse. It was a tradition of 
the neighbourhood, that, a few years afterwards, the 
river overflowed, and that his bones were carried away 
by the inundation *. 

Egferth, who had been crowned nine years before, 
succeeded his fether. The ancient writers indulge in 
reflections on the misfortunes of a family, the establish- 
ment of which had cost its founder so many crimes. 
Egferth.died without issue after he had possessed the 
cro¥m one hundred and forty-one days. Of his sisters, 
Elfleda became a widow soon after her marriage, £ad- 
burga died in poverty and exile in Italy, and Edilthrida 
finished her days in seclusion at Croyland. Within a 
few years after the murder of Ethelbert, Offii and lus 
laoe had disappeared for evert. 

The throne of Mercia was next filled by Cenulf, 
descended from another of the brothers of Penda. At 
the commencement of his reign, a singular revolution a«o. 
in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By 796. 
the death of Aluric the race of Hengist became ex- 
tinct : and the prospect of a throne awakened the ambi- 
tion of several competitors. The successful candidate 
was a clergyman related to the descendants of Cerdic, 
Eadbert Pren, whose aspiring mind preferred the crown 
to the tonsure % Ethelheard, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, beheld with sorrow his elevation: but if he 
treated Eadbert as an apostate, Eadbert considered him 
as a rebel ; and ^e metropolitan, unable to maintain the 

* I have not mentioned OfFa's pretended journey to Borne : fur It could 
not have eeeaped the notice of etery hietorian hekm the ftdraloas monk 
of St. Al>wu. The institution of the Romeioot, is attrihuted to hbn hr 
Huntingdon : I suspect tliat writer has eonlbnnded it with the annual 
donation of 365 mancuses already mentioned. 

i Ing. p. 6. 

t Hunting, f 197. WalUngford says that he was brother to Bttelred 
the eldest son of Withred, p. §30 
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difMsipline of tlie canons, oonsnlted the Roman pontic 
Leo m^ who^ alter matnie delibeiation, exeommimicatod 
the king, and threatmed, that, if he did not letnni to 
the clerical profession, he would eadiort all the inhabit- 
ants of Britain to unite in punishing his diaobedienee^ 
Genulf took this office on himsdf : and Eadhot, coo- 
Tinced that resistance would be Tun, eodeayouied to 
elude the vigilance and xerenge of his *«■*— "^^ He 
was, howerer, taken ; the eyes of the captive were pat 
out, and both his hands amputated. Gutted, a creature 
of the victor's, obtained the throne^ with the title, but 
without the authority, oi king; and Eadbert was re- 
served by the Mercian for the gratification of his Tanitf . 
A day had been appointed for the dedicatign of tbe 
church of Winchelcomb, which he had hoilt with rofd 
magnificence : the coremony was attended hy two kii^gs, 
thirteen bishops, ten ealdormen, and an immense con- 
course of people ; and in their pres^iee Genulf led his 
mutilated captive to the altar, and of his special gmoe 
and clemency granted him in the most s(demii manna 
his freedom. According to the national custom, tiie 
parade of the day was concluded with the distribution of 
presents. To the kings, prelatei^ and ealdoimea he gave 
horses, garments of silk, and vases of the predoua metali, 
to each visitor of noble birth but without landed pones- 
sions a pound of silver, and to every monk and deigymiD 
a smaller but proportionate sum t. 

The next undertaking of Genulf was an aet of juatioe,— 
to restore to the successors of St. Angustin the preroga- 
tives, of which they had been despoil^ at the imperious 
demand of (Ml The authority c^ the new metr(^[K>litan 
had been endured with reluctance by the English pre- 
lates, his former equals ; and the archbishops of Ganter- 
hury and York seiaed the first opportunity of conveying 
to the king the sentiments of the episcopal body. He 



* Anglia Sacra, L 460. In the pope's letter fhe naneof the 
BSBtKMMd : but aU eireunistances conspire to point oat Eadbert. 

tHonastAngLilSSL Chron. Sax.e7. Sim.Daaii4. Mala, la 
Walling. 930. 
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fteqmesoed in their inshes : a letter in his name and that 
of the nohility and dergy was written to Leo III. ; and 
Ethelheard proceeded to Rome to plead in person the 
rights of his church. A fstvourable answer was ob- 
tained; and Bthelheard, at his return, summoned a 
council of twelve bishops, in which it was declared that 
the decree of pope Adrian had been surreptitiously ob- 
tained ; and the metropolitan of Lichfield was reduced 
to his former station among the sufiragans of Canter* 
bury*. 

Archbishop Wulfrid was, like his predecessor, fbr 
some time the favourite of Cenulf t. With the origin of 
the subsequent dissension between them, we are uuao- 
quainted : but we find the king displaying the most 
violent hostility against the primate, and exduding him 
during six years ftom the exercise of the archiepiscopal 
authority. Both appealed to the holy see, and Wulfind 
repaired to Rome, to vindicate his character from the 
charges of his royal persecutor. At his return Cenulf a.ik 
summoned him before a great council at London. " I ^1^ 
" require," said the king, " that you surrender to me 
** and my heirs your manor of three hundred hides at 
" Yongesham, and pay to me one hundred aod twenty 
** x>ounds of silver. If you reftise, I will drive you out of 
"Britain, and no solicitation of the emperor, no com- 
" mand of the pope, shall ever procure your return." 
Wulfrid heard the menaces with firmness ; and Cenulf 
shewed himself inflexible. After much altercation and 
many remonstrances, a compromise was effected by the 
interposition of the nobility and clergy. Wulfrid ac- 
quiesced in the king's demand : and Cenulf consented 
that the cession should be of no value, unless he wrote 
to the pope in favour of the archbishop, and restored him 
to all the privileges which his predecessors had enjoyed. 
But no sooner had he obtained possession of the manor 
and the money, than he laughed at the credulity of 

• Wilk. con. 16a* 167. S»ifli*s Bed. ap& p. 787. lUln. 1 15. EvU. 
eocL Chiisi. SSIS. ' f Ing. p. 6. 
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Wulfrid, who was compelled to submit in silence, and to 
wait for oompensatioQ from the justice of Cenulf 's sue- 



After a prosperous reign of twenty-six years, the king 
was killed in an expedition against the East-Anglians. 
Notwithstanding his persecution of the archbishop, he 
is celebrated by our ancient writers for his piety no less 
than his courage and good fortune. He was succeeded 
by his only son Kenelm, a boy of seven years of age. 
After the lapse of a few months the young prince ac: 

4.i>. oompanied his tutor Ascebert into a forest, where he 

819. was barbarously murdered. Suspicion attributed his 
death to his elder sister Quendrida, whose ambition, it 
was said, would have willingly purchased the crown 
with the blood of a brother. If such were her views, 
she was disappointed. Ceolwulf, h^ undo, ascended 
the throne : but Quendrida succeeded to the patrimony 
of her&ther, and is frequently mentioned in the English 
councils with the titles of abbess, and heiress of Cenulf f. 
~ The reign of Ceolwulf was short. In his second year 
he was dethroned by Beomwul^ a Mercian, who had no 
better title than his power and opulence. ' He obliged 
Quendrida to compound with Wulfrid for the land which 
her father had wrested from the archbishop. His abili- 
ties are said to have been unequal to his station, and he 

A. D. ^^ ^^^^ compelled to yield to the superior genius of 

824. Egbert, king of Wessex}. 

WESSEX. 
From the kings of Mercia it is time to return to the 
descendants of Cerdic, whose fortune or abilities, after a 
struggle of three hundred years, triumphed over every 
opponent, and united all the nations of the Anglo-Saxons 
in one great and powerfril monarchy. The death of the 
bretwalda Ceawlin and the accession of his nephew 

• Wilk. oon. 172, 173L Spel. con. 33S. Chron. Sax «». 
t Ing. p. 7. VTillL and SpeL ibid. Probably she ma eaUed abbess 
because Cenolf had left her tbe abbey of WinchelooiBU t loff- P- 7. 
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Ceolric, have been already noticed. To Ceolnc, after a 
short reign of fLye years, succeeded his brother Ceolwulf, 
whose enterprising spirit engaged him in constant hosti- 
lities with the Saxons, Britons, Scots, and Picts *. The 
men of Sussex made a bold but unsuccessful e£forl 
to recover their independence. The war was con-A»tai^ 
ducted with the most obstinate valour; and though ^07« 
Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of 
bis bravest warriors t. He next led a numerous army a. ir 
against the Britons, drove Mouric, their king, beyond ^1^* 
the Severn, and penetrated to the banks of the Wye- 
The pride of the natives attributed their reverses not 
to the superiority of the conquerors, but to the incapa- 
city of their leader. His father Tewdric, it was said, 
had never shewn his back to an enemy: were he to 
place himself at their head, the Saxons would not 
dare to appear in his presence. Tewdric had resigned 
the sceptre, and led the life of a hermit amidst the rocks 
of Dindym. From his cell he was drawn by the en- 
treaties of his countrymen; and assumed with reluc- 
tance the command of the army. In the battle which 
followed, the hermit gained the victory, but lost his life. 
He received a wound in the head, of which he died near 
the confluence of the Wye and the Severn. Ceolwulf • 
did not survive him more than a year %- 

Ceolwulf was succeeded by Cynegils, the son of Ceol- a, n. 
ric, who divided the kingdom with his brother Cuichelm. ®**« 
Tlris partition did not diminish the strength of the na- 
tion. The two brothers appeared to be animated with 
the same spirit, and united their efforts to promote the 
public prosperity. They led a powerful army to Bamp- 
ton in Devonshire. The Britons fled at the martial a«^ 
appearance of the enemy ; and the Saxons returning 6J*^ 

•Chroii.Saz.p.sa Hunt 181. tllild.p.86. Hunt. 181. 

t Usher de prim. p. S93. Langhorn, p. 14& Ab Tewdric was killed \n 
pai^os, the Biitons styled bim a martyr. Hathem, where he was b niiefl . 
derived its name tnm the words Merthir Tewdria When Bishop Godwin 
repaired his tomb, he found the bones entire, and the fracture of the sKuU 
apparently recent God. de PtmuL p. 698. 

VOL. I. K 
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Ikom the panidt nonibeied two thwiiaand and foKtf^adi 
onemies among the alam*. The thiee aans of Sobefcl; 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of Etairr, wntnei 
to provoke the hostility of the two hioUien; huL ftey 
A.n.ftn on the field of hattle» and of their foUoveiB hst few 
62S.e8caped to cany the inteUigoLoe to their countiTmai*. 
Ihe character of Cnichelm is diagiaoed hy the at- 
tempt of his messenger Eomer to assasnnate Edwii» 
s»s.kii|g of Nocthnmbria. What peculiar provocatiaB hs 
^^^iiiighthayeTeceiTed,itisi]i¥un tooonjeetnie: aoBoid- 
ing to Malmsbmy, he had been depnved of part of Ui 
tenitoiy. The silenoe of historians acquits Cyneg^ of 
any share in the griult of lus brother; hot he was hd- 
wiDing to see him fell a victim to the resentment of the 
Northnmbrian, and assisted him with all his finoes in a 
firoitless attempt to repel Edwin. Fortunately the eon- 
qneror was appeased, and left them in poseession of 
their territories}. 

Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then 
ning his sanguinary career, determined to measme 
stnagth with that of the West-Saxons. The obstinacy 
of the two armies prolonged the contest till it was in- 
termpted by the darkness of night The conflict wis 
about to be renewed in the morning when both parties^ 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were indnced 
by their mutual fears to listen to terms of reconciliatiaD. 
The batae was feught at Cirencester}. Both Q^negib 
and Cuichelm received iMtptiffm from the hands of the 
bishop Birinus. Cym^ils surrived his brother seven 
yean, and died in 642. 

The throne was next filled by Coinwalch, the son of 
the last monarch, who had refused to embiaoe Ctuis- 
tianity with his fether and unde. He had fonnedf 
married a sister of Penda; but as soon as he obtained 
the crown, he dismissed her with %nominy, and be- 

} Cliioii.b.xpLS9. £tlielwanl,«;& Bmit ISL 
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stowed his hand on a more &Tourite prinoess. The 
Mercian, niged hy resentment entered Wessex, defeated 
Coinwalch, and chased him out of his dominions. He a. d. 
ftund an asylum in the tenitoiy of Anna, the vir-^^ 
tooiia king of the East-Angles^ where he was induced 
Id abjure the deitiea of paganism. In the third year of 
lu exile, he reeove r ed htt throne hy the assistance of 
^ nephew Cathied ; and as a testimony of his grati- 
tude, bestowed on his hene&ctor three thousand hides 
<tf Imd at Aston in Berkshire. His next care was tOA,iK 
blfil the pions bequest of his &ther, and to erect a^^* 
dnuch and monastery in the city of Winchester. Its 
aie and magnificence astonished his countrymen *. 

Coinwaloh was eminently successful against the Bri- a. n. 
tons. He defeated them at Bradford, and afterwards g^|' 
at Pen ; and made the Parret the western boundary of 
his kingdom. But he was oompeUed to bend before the 
SQpeiior power of Wulphere, king of Mercia. If the 
chance of war threw that prince into the hands of Coin* 
valch, the reader has seen that he recovered his liberty, 
defeated the West-Saxons, and tiansferred the so¥e-A.D. 
leignty of the Isle of Wight, and of part of Hampshire, ^^^* 
to his fiiend Edilwalch, Sie king of Sussex t. 

At the death of Coinwalch without children, an allur- 
ing prospect was opened to the ambition of the remain- 
ing descendants of Cerdic \ but the reins of government ^. q. 
were instantly seized by his widow Sexburga, a princess 672. 
whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crown. By 
her promptitude and decision she anticipated or sup* 
pressed the attempts of her opponents: at the head of 
her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who 
were eager to humble the power of Wessex ; and by the 
lenity of her sway, endeavoured to reconcile her subjects 
to the novelty of a female reign. Yet a general discon- 
tent prevailed; the chieftains conceived it a disgrace 
to submit to the sceptre of a woman ; and she would 

• Bed. ill 7 Chron. Sax. 31. 89, 83. Sa Halm, f 6. 
t ChraiLSaz.3&3a. Bad. UL 7 i iv. 1& Himtias. 

k2 
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probably have been driven fipom the throne, had not ber 
death anticipated the attempt, before the first year of 
her reign was expired*. 

The government of Wesaex now assnmed the form of 

an aristocracy. The most powerful thanes associated 

for their mutual defence; and in the emei^ncies of 

, foreign war conferred on one of their number the title of 

fl^' king t. The first of these was ^seuin, a descendant of 
* Ceolwulf, who fought a bloody but indecisive battle with 

^^ Wulphere, at Bedwin m Wiltshire. He died or vas 

^'^' expelled in the following year ' G^itwin, the brother of 
Coinwalch, succeeded, and the West-Saxons under his 

A. D. conduct drove the Britons to the borders of the ocean. 

^'*To escape his pursuit, many joined their brethren in 
ArmoricaJ. 

Among the numerous princes of the family of Ceidic 
was CieadwaUa, of the house of Geawlin. His youth, 
activity, and courage had distinguished him above his 
equals : but the qualities which attracted the admiration 
of the people alarmed the jealousy of Centwin ; and Cm- 
adwalla, with a band of fiuthful adherents, retired from 
danger into the territoiy of Sussex. Yet the spirit of 
the fugitive scorned to solicit assistance from the ene- 
mies of his country; and in the extensive forests of An- 
dredswald and Ghiltene he maintained his independ- 
ence $. At the same time Wilfrid, the banished bishop 
of York, resided in Selsey, which had been given to him 
by Edilwalch. Hie similarity of their fortunes formed 
a bond of amity between the two exiles. CiBadwa]la 
frequmtly visited the prelate, and received fiom him 
seasonable supplies of horses and money. Insensiblj 



with Ht^ \\i {% ^* 
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ibe number of his followers increased ; adventurers and 
malcontents crowded to his standard ; and he made a 
sadden and unexpected irruption into the cultivated part 
of Sussex. EdQwalch, who attempted with a few fol- 
lowers to oppose him, was slain ; and the flames of war 
were spread oyer, the country, when the ealdormen Berc- 
thune and Andhune returned from Kent with the army 
of Sussex, and drove this band of outlaws to their for- 
mer asylum in the fi)rest There CseadwaUa received 
the welcome intelligence that his persecutor Centwin 
was dead, and had generously, on his death-bed, named 
him his successor. He hastened into Wessex : his re- ^ ^ 
putatioi^ had already interested the people in his &vour ^^^' 
his rivals were intimidated by the martial appearance of 
his followers ; and Cseadwalla ascended, without opposi- 
tion, the throne of Cerdic *; 

The first care of the new king was to remove the dis- 
grace which he had so lately received in Sussex. With 
a powerful army he entered that devoted country, slew 
Bercthune in battle, and reduced the natives to their 
former dependence on the crown of Wessex. Thence 
he pursued his victorious career into Kent The inha- 
bitants fled at his approach : and the riches of the open 
country became the spoil of the invaders t. 

The isle of Wight had been formerly subjugated and 
colonized by a body of Jutes. Wulphere had severed it 
horn Wessex : Cseadwalla resolved to reunite it to his 
dominions. Though a. pagan, he implored, in this diffi- 
cult enterprise, the assistance of the god of the Christians, 
and vowed, in the event of victory, to devote one fourth 
of his conquest to the service of reUgion. Arvald, who 
held the island under the crown of Sussex, defended 
himself with courage ; and Cseadwalla received several 
wounds before he could subdue his antagonist. In his 
Rige he had determined to exterminate the natives, and 
^ supply their place with a colony of Saxons : but he 

* Edd. e. xli. Bed. iv. 15. Chron. Sax. 45. Malmi. 151. 
t Bed. iT. Id. Ghnm. Sax. p. 46. Hunt 198L 
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yielded to Hie entreaties and exhortations of Wnfirid; 
and gave to the bishop, in execution of his vow, three 
hundred hides of land, the fourth portion of the island. 
By him the donation iras transferred to the cdergymaa 
Bemwine, his nephew, who, with the assistance of Hid- 
dela, established the Christian ftith among the inhabit- 
ants*. 

During this invasion two young princes, the brotii^s 
of Arvald, had escaped from the island, and sought an 
asylum among the Jutes of the opposite coast. They 
were concealed at Stcmeham : but the place <tf their 
retreat was betrayed to Cnsadwalla, and an order was 
despatched for their immediate execution. Cynibert^ 
the abbot of Redbridge, hastened to solicit, and with dif- 
ficulty obtained, a respite, till he should baptize the 
unfortimate youths. He hastened to Stoneham, in- 
formed them of their approaching end, consoled them 
with the hope of future happiness, and explained to 
them the leading doctrines of Christianity. They listened 
to him with gratitude; the ceremony of baptism was 
performed; and the two brothers joyfully offered their 
necks to the sword, "in the certain hope,** says Bede, 
** of exchanging a temporary for an immortal and bliss- 
" ful existence t. 

A.D. ^^ ^®^* theatre of h» vengeance, or his ambition, 
687. was the kingdom of Kent. His brother MoUo com- 
manded the West- Saxon army; and the natives, re- 
curring to the policy which they had adopted in the 
former year, retired at the approach of the invaders. 
Mollo, whom the absence of an enemy had rendered 
negligent, incautiously separated firom his forces with 
twelve attendants. He was descried by the peasanta» 
attacked, hunted into a cottage, and burnt to death. 
Cteadwalla hastened to revenge tiie fate of his brother; 
and devoted the whole of Kent to tire flames and the 
■word J. 
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From his first acquaintance with Wilfirid, the kii^ 1m4 
imbibed a favourable notion oi the Christian woniiip: 
when he had mounted the throne, he invited the bishop 
into Wessex, honoured him as his fiither and benefiiotor, 
and determined to embrace the £uth of the gospel. 
Another prince would have been content to receive bap- 
tism from his own prelate or his instructor : CSnadwalla 
resolved to receive it from the hands of the soveieign ^^ 
pontiff. He crossed the sea, visited in his pn^was tibe 
inost celebrated churches, testified his piety by costly 
presents, was honourably entertained by Gunibert, king 
of the Lombards* and entered Rome in the spring of the 
year 688. Oa the vigil of Easter he was bap^eed by 
pope Sergius, and changed his name to that of Petei^ in 
honour of the prince of the apostles. But before he laid 
aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those who 
had been lately baptized, he was seized with a mortal 
iOness, and died on the twentieth of April, in the thirti- 
eth year of his age. By the command of Sergius he 
was interred in the church of St. Peter; and an inscrip- 
tion fixed on the tomb preserved the memory, and cele- 
brated the virtues, of the king of the West-Saxons *. 

The successor of Cffiadwalla was Ina, who derived his 
^ent from the bretwalda Ceawlin. As a warrior Ina 
Was equal, as a legislator he was superior, to the most 
<%lebrated of his predecessors. In the fifth year of his 
reign he assembled the Witena-gemot, and "with the 
" advice of lus father Cenred, of his bishops Hedda and 
" Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and wise men, and 

clergy," enacted seventy-nine laws, by which he zegu- 
hited the administration of justice, fixed the legal com- 
pensation for crimes, checked the prevalence of hereditary 
^uds, placed the conquered Britons under the protection 

* Clur. Sax. ibid. Bed. ▼. 7. The concluding lines of his cpitafik w«M 

Can^dfis inter ovea Cfiiist! sorialniis ibit : 
(*or^iv nam tumulum. mente aiiperna tpnet. 

Commiitasse muKis so'ptn mm insignia credas, 
Quem regnum Chrisii |iromeraiue tdieak — ^Ibid. 
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of the state, ana exposed and punished the frauds, wbich 
might be committed in the transfer of merchandise, and 
the cultivation of land '*'. Essex (by what means is 
imknown) had already been annexed to his crown t; . 
and Kent was a^ain destined to lament the day in which 
a.ikMq11o had perished. At the head of a resistless arn\y 
*^^ Ina demanded the toere for the death of his cousin ; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of 
the invader, paid the full compensation, thirty thousand 
pounds of silver $. The West-Saxon monarch steadily 
pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual subju- 
gation of the Britons; added by successive conquests 
several districts to the western provinces of his kingdom ; 
and eiqpelled, after long struggles, Geraint, the king of 
Cornwall. His dispute with Ceolred of Mercia, was 
^^^*more bloody, and less glorious. The battle was fought 
* at Wodnesbury. Both claimed the victory * but neitiher 
dared io renew the engagement §, 

If the abilities of Ina had promoted the prosperity of 
Wessex, the duration of his reign exhausted the patience 
of the more aspiring among the descendants of Ceidic 
He had swayed the sceptre twoand-thirty years, when 
^^•the etheling Cenulf ventured to claim the royal authority, 
^ *and in a short time paid the forfeit of his ambiti(Hi|. 
The next year his example was followed by another 
pretender named Eadbyrht; who seized the strong castle 
of Taunton, which Ina had lately erected in Somerset- 
shire. It was at the moment when an insurrection had 
drawn the king into Sussex : but his queen Ethelburga 
assembled an army, took the fortress by storm, and 
levelled it with the ground. Eadbyrht had the good fo^ 
time to escape from his pursuers, and was raised by the 

* Lesei Sax. p. 14—87. 

tMalni.7. Ina calls the bishop ofLondon,*' my bishop." Leg. Sax. p 14. 

X ChroD. Sax. p. 48. Polychron. p. S43. Malmsbury (7) has too great 
a sunit 30,000 marks of gold. Florence of Worcester makes it amount to 
3700 pounds. Flor. ad ann. 694. 

fi Chron. Sax. y. 50,61. Hunt 193. 194. 

y Chron. Sax. p. 53. Flor. Wig. ad ann. 7S1. 
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enemies of Ina to the throne of Sussex. During two 
years the natives successfully maintained the struggle 
for their independence,, hut in the third they were de- ^'^ 
feated, and the death of Eadbyrht consummated the ^ 
subjection of their country *. 

Ina was the friend and hene&ctor of the churchmen. 
All the celebrated monasteries in his kingdom experi- 
enced his bounty; and the abbey of Glastonbury was 
erected by him with a munificence truly royal t. The 
religious sentiments which he had imbibed in early life, 
sunk more deeply into lus mind as he advanced in 
years; and their influence was strengthened by the 
exhortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the 
retirement of the cloister. With this view, if we may 
credit the narrative of Malmsbury, she devised and 
executed a most singular stratagem. The king and 
queen had given a splendid entertainment to the nobility 
and clergy of the kingdom. The following morning they 
left the castle ; but after a ride of a few hours, Ina, at 
the earnest solicitation of Ethelburga, consented to 
return. He was surprised at the silence and solitude 
which appeared to reign in the castle. At each step his 
astonishment increased. The ftimiture had disappesired : 
the hall was strewed with fragments and rubbish ; and 
a Utter of swine occupied the very bed, in which he had 
passed the night. His eyes interrogated the queen, who 
seized the moment to read her husband a lecture on the 
vanity of human greatness, and the happy serenity of an 
obscure and religious life $. It is not, however, neces- 
sary to have recourse to the story. There are other 
grounds on which the determination of Ina may be 
explained, without attributing it to so clumsy an artifice. 
He had now reigned seven-and- thirty years. The peace 

* Chion. Sax. p. 58. Hunt 194 

i Malm, de Ant Glast edit Gale, p. 310l Hit donations amounted to 
S900 pounds of silver, and 850 pounds of gold. Ibid. I should think this 
money arose from the were paid for the death of MoUo : as Ina built the 
monastery pro anima propinqui sui Mollonis. Gale, 309. Monast Anf . 
i lai X Malm. ?. 
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of his old age had been disturbed iiy lebellioa. His 
body was broken by infirmity, iiis mkid distracted 1^ 
eaie. Expeiienoe had taught him how difficult it mB 
to hold with a leeble hand the reins of govemmimt 
among a warlike and turbulent nobility. He resohisd 
to desooid spontuieoubly from that sitaatian, whidi he 
oouM no longer retain with dignity; and religion offered 
^'o.to his grey hairs *a safe and a holy retreat. In the 
728* Witena-gemot he resigned the crown, released his sub- 
jects from thnr allegiance^ and e^^xessed his wish to 
apoid the remainder of his days in lanienting the emrs 
of his youth. Within a few weeks the roytu penitent, 
accompanied by Ethelburga, quitted Wessex. To watch 
and pray at the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
was tiie first ol]|ject of their wishes ; and after a tedious 
journey th^ arrived in Rome, and visited the holy 
places. It may be, as some writes have asserted, that 
ina then built the school of the English in that city * : 
but this circumstance was unknown to the more ancient 
histonans ; and can hardly be reconciled with the humi- 
lity of the king, whose endeavour it was to elude the 
notice of the public, apd to live confounded with the 
mass of the common people. On this account he refused 
to shave his head, or wear the monastic habit ; and con- 
tinued to support himself by the labour of his hands, 
and to perform his devotions in the gaib of a poor and 
unknown pilgrim. He died be&re the expiration of the 
year ; and was followed to the grave by Etiielburga, the 
oonsiurt of his greatness, and tiie faithfiil owipanBon of 
his poverty and repentance t. 

When Laa resigned the sceptre, he leoommended fir 
his successors, iSihelheard, the brother of his queen, and 
Oswald, who through Sthelbald, C^nebald, and Cuthwin, 
traced his descent from Ceawlin{. The two princes 
immediately became antagonists: Oswald, Ihough de- 

• West ad nn. 787. He also attribates to Ina the eatabUshiMat of 
Ivter-penee, which is eqnaUy inpiobable. 
tfi«d.T.7. Chron. Su. p. 6S. Malm.?. Oala.81& 
t Bed. ▼. 7. ChxoD. Sax. p. 5a^ 
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feated, did not idinqnish his pretensiaiis ; and till fai» 
death in 730, JBthelheard xeigned in anxiety and aim- 
penae. This domestic quarrel impaired the power, and 
emboldened the enemies, of Weasex. The British writen 
daim for their countrymen the glory of three victorieBp 
obtained in North-Wales, South-Wales, and Cornwall *• 
The Buperiwity of the Mercians is better established. 
^thellMBaxd was compelled to obey the authority of 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia : and an unsueoessfiil attempt a. d. 
to leoover his independence, was chastised by the loss of 733. 
Somerton, the capital of Somersetshire. After an ingio* ^, j,. 
rioua retgn of thirteen years he left his crown to his &o- 741. 
ther Cuthied t. 

Cuihred first drew his sword to revenge the death of 
luB son, the etheling Cenrio, who had been slain in a 
sedition of the people^ The perpetrators of the ciime^ 
apprehensive of punishment, took up arms, and placed 
at their head the ealdorman Edilhun. Their army was ^^* 
inferior to that of the king: bat the bramjr of their * 
leader supplied the deficiency of numbers ; and tbs 
Tictoiy was doubtful, till a dangerous wound remoiRBd 
the ealdorman from the fieUL The conqueror behwied 
with generosity to his vanquished subjects, and restored 
Edilhun to his &T0ur. The services of that nobleman 
in the great victory of Burfind have been already men- 
tioned. By his assistance the king defeated the Mercians, 
and secured the independence of Wesaex. AnexpeditiQaA«D. 
against the Britons, which added a oonsVieiable di8triot762. 
to his dominions, dosed the career of thia warlike 
monarch, who died in 764$. 

Sigebyroht succeeded to tin crofwn. Before the end 
of the year, the nuyoiity of the thanes rejectod Iw 
authority, and elected a descendant of Ceidio, by none 
Cynewulf. Hampshire alone, by the influence of the 
•aldorraan Gambra, remained feithful to Sgebyvofat: 
b«t that nobleman having pvaaumed to remonstntte wifli 
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him on his conduct; was put to death by his ungrateful 
master. The loss of their leader dissolved the connexion 
between the Hampshire-men and the king : they united 
with their countrymen in acknowledging the claim of 
Csmewulf ; and Sigebyrcht fled with piecipitatiou to. the 
forest of Andredswald. There he wandered for almost 
a year ; till he was accidentally discovered at Prevet by 
one of the retainers of Cumbra, who, to revenge the 
death of his lord, thrust his spear through the body of 

^55 the fugitive prince. He is said to have been buried 
with royal honours at Winchester *. 

Of the long reign of Cynewulf we know little more 
than that it was signalized by several victories over the 
Britons, and disgraced by the surrender of Bensington 

^^ to the Mercians. But the history of his death deserves 
' to be preserved, as illustrative of two great features in 
the Anglo-Saxon character,— devotedness of attachment, 
and ferocity of revenge. Sigebyrcht had left a brothsr 
named Cyneheard, who to escape the jealousy of the new 
king, abandoned his native country, and consoled the 
hours of exile with the hope of revenge. Thirty-one 
years had elapsed from the death of Sigebyrcht, when 
Cyneheard returned with eighty-four adherents, and 

A. D. secreted himself in the woods. It chanced one evening 

785. that the king left Winchester with a slender retinue to 
visit a female at Morton, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached. Cyneheard stole silently from his retreat, fol- 
lowed with caution the footsteps of the monarch ; and 
in the dead of the night surrounded the residence of his 
mistress. Cynewulf was asleep : his attendants were 
dispersed in the neighbouring houses. At the first alarm 
he rose, seized his sword, and descended to the door 
where he descried his enemy, and springing forward 
aimed a desperate blow at the head of Cyneheard. The 
wound, which was but slight, was quickly revenged by 
the weapons of the conspirators. Roused by the ndse 

• Chion. Sax. 66. Etholw. 477* Hunt. 196 
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of the combatants and the shrieks of the woman, the 
king's attendants hastened to his assistance ; but thej 
found him breathless, and weltering in blood. It was 
in vain that Cyneheard offered them their lives and 
possessions. They scorned his proposals: and after a 
long conflict were all slain, with the exception of a Bri- 
ton, who, in quality of hostage, had been detained in the 
court of Cynewulf. Even he was severely woimded. 

Early in the morning the news arrived at Winchester. 
The ealdorman Osric, and Wiverth the thane, immedi* 
Btely mounted their horses, and rode to Merton, followed 
by their retainers. Cyneheard met them at the gate to 
justify his conduct, and to sohcit their friendship. He 
pleaded the obligation of revenging the wrongs of his 
&mily ; asserted his claim to the throne ; offered them 
valuable possessioiis ; and bade them recollect that many 
of his Mends were their kinsmen. "Our kinsmen," 
they replied, " are not dearer to us than was our lord. 
** To his murderers we will never submit. If those, 
" who are related to us, wish to save their lives, they 
" are at liberty to depart." " The same offer," returned 
the followers of Cjmeheard, *' was made to the king's 
" attendants. They refused it. We will prote to-day 
" that our generosity is not inferior to theirs." Impa- 
tient of delay, Osric forced the barrier : he was opposed 
with the most desperate intrepidity ; and the battle was 
terminated only by the failure of combatants. Of Cyne- 
heard's eighty-four companions one alone was saved. 
He was found among the slain, covered with wounds but 
still alive ; and owed his preservation to this fortunate 
circumstance, that he was the godson of Osric. The 
body of Cynewulf was interred among the ashes of his 
progenitors at Winchester, that of Cyneheard was con- 
veyed to the church of Exeter* 

• ChTon.8az.67.63. Hunt 196. 197. Flor. ad aoii.784. Malm. 7. 
Ethelw. 477 Westm. ad ana. 786. They all agree In sabetanee, bat 
differ in minor eircumttonofli. I hare Mieeted thoM which appear the 
MMt probable. 
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Ibe vMnit tiuMie ms naoEl oeoopied hf Brihtne. 
IhB Weit-Sazan ihinfls bad gtiU letained the aneicDt 
pnvflege of electing thoirkiDgB. Ibou^ tliey oonfined 
their duioe to the deaeendants of Ceidic» thej fre- 
qoentlj dinegaided the oider of heroditaxy soooessioo. 
lliif practiee ms pioductiYe of the mpet Berioua erils. 
Sveiy pfinee of the royal xaee noui^ied the hope of 
asoendiBg the throne; and, as Urn unsooeeflBfiil candi- 
dste oAen appealed to the sword, the strength of the 
nation was impaired hj domestie dissensimis ; and tfas 
leignlttg king was frequently eompelled to divert his 
attention from the' general welfiue to his own individual 
aecurity. The opponent of Brihtrie was Egbert, jfho, 
mable to withstand the power of his enemy, left the 
island, and sought employment in the armies of Chaiie- 
magne. Of the exploits of the king^ durii^ the sixteen 
yean of his reign, historians are silent: the circum- 
stances of his death, on account of its consequences^ 
j^^j^^have arrested their attention. Biihtne had married 
787, Badburga, the daughter of OSbl, a princess as amhitkHU 
and unprincipled as her fiither By her imperious tem- 
per she goTemed her husband, and, through him, the 
whde nation. The king had noticed with particular 
distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising 
mfluenoe of this young nobleman, Badburga prepared 
fat him a poisonous potion . but unfortunately the king 
drank of the same cup, and accompanied his favouhte 
j^j^ to the grave. The West-Saxons vented their impreca* 
789. tions against the murderess* who escaped with her trea- 
sures to France ; and the Witena-gemot enacted a law, 
by which the consorts of the futuro kings were deprived 
of the style and privileges of royalty. Badburga was 
presented to Charlemi^e^ and when the jeering mon- 
arch asked her, whom she would have, him or his son, 
" Your son," she replied, " for he is the younger." The 
emperor was, or affected to be, displeased ; but made 
htt a present of an opulent monastery, in which she 
resided with the title of abbess. Soon, however, her 
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dissolute conduct scandalized the sisterhood, and the 
public. She was expelled with ignominy, and after 
many adyentures, terminated her miserable existence at 
Favia in Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia. 
and widow of tiie king of WesseXt was often seen soli- 
dtii^ in rags the chsnty of passengers, Brihtric died 
in the year 800/*. 

EGBERT. 

The expulsion of Egbert, and hi)s reception at the 
court of Charlemagne, have been already mentioned. 
Three years he served in the armies of that emperor, 
and improved the period of his exile in acquiring a pro- 
ficiency in the arts of war and government The death 
of Biihtric recalled him to his native country. He wasA-o^ 
the only remaining prince of the house of Cerdic, de- ^^^ 
living his descent from that conqueror, through Inigils, 
the brother of Ina. By the West-Saxon thanes his 
claim was unanimously acknowledged ; and the day of 
his coronation was ennobled by a victoiy, the omen of 
subsequent conquests. Desirous perhaps to disturb the 
joy of the ceremony, Ethelmund, the Mercian ealdor- 
man of Gloucestershire, attempted with a body of horse- 
men to cross the Isis at Kempsford, and was opposed by 
Wulstan, the West-Saxon ealdorman of Wiltshire. Both 
the commanders fell in the engagement : but the Mer- 
cians were routed, and pursued with considerable loss 
into their own territory t. 

Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to 
the cultivation of peace, and the improvement of his 
people. It was not till 809 that he unsheathed the 
sword : but from that period each succeeding year was 
marked by new victories and conquests. He repeatedly 
invaded and appropriated to himself a portion of the 
territory of the ancient Britons : the havoc of war and 
the flames of destruction were carried to the western 

* Chrao. Sax. 63. 68. Asser, p. 10. IS. . t Chxon. Sax. 68» 
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extremity of the island ; and the natives of Cornwall, 
exhausted hy numerous defeats, reluctantly suhmitted 
to the conqueror *. The East- Angles, who still remem- 
hered the treachery of Offa, hy entreaties and presents 
A* D. induced him to make war upon the Mercians. The two 
^^' armies met at Ellendune on the hanks of the Willy ; 
and Beomwulf, after an obstinate resistance, yielded the 
palm of victory to his adversary, who, seizing the fevour- 
ahle moment, overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and 
Essex, and united them to his own dominions. Beom- 
wulf, and after him his successor Ludecan, sought to 
wreak their vengeance on the East- Angles t. Both lost 
their lives in the fruitless attempt ; and Wiglaff, who 
next ascended the throne, had scarcely grasped the 
sceptre, when he was compelled to drop it at the ap- 
^^' proach of the West-Saxons. Unable to collect an army, 
* he endeavoured to elude the pursuit of the invaders ; 
wandered for three years in the forests and marshes ; 
and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the 
cell of Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, who lived a 
recluse in the church of Croyland. Time, and the en- 
treaties of the abbot Siward, mitigated the resentment 
of Egbert: who at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the 
sceptre, on condition that he should pay an annual tri- 
bute, and swear fealty to the king of Wessex %. By the 
submission of the Mercians and of the East-Angles, 
A. D. Egbert found himself on the frontiers of Northumbria, 
828. which was already subdued by the terror of his nasae. 
The chieftains, with Eanfrid at their head, met him at 
Dore, acknowledged him for their lord, and gave hos- 
tages for their obedience. Thence he directed his arms 
against the Britons, penetrated through the heart of 
North Wales, and planted his victorious standard in the 
isle of Anglesey. Thus in the space of nineteen yean 
did Egbert, by his policy and victories, extend the autho- 
rity of Wessex over the greater part of the island* and 



• Chron. Sax. p. 69. 70. Ethvlweard, 478. 
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obtain for himself the honourable title of "the eighth 
" Bretwalda*.* 

Scarcely, however, had the king attained this supe- 
riority over the native princes, when he saw himself 
assailed by a foreign and most dangerous enemy. At 
this period the peninsula of Jutland, the islands of the 
Baltic, and the shores of the Scandinavian continent, 
were the birth-place of a race of men, who« like the 
Saxons of .old, spent the best portion of their Hves on 
the waves, despised the tranquil enjoyments of peace, 
and preferred the acquisitions of rapine to the laborious 
profits of industry. Their maritime situation fomili- 
arized them with the dangers of the ocean ; and an 
absurd law of succession, which universally prevailed 
among a multitude of chieftains, consigned the majority 
of their children to the profession of piracy. The eldest 
son obtained the whole patrimony of his ^emaily ' the 
rest of the brothers received no otiiier inheritance than 
their swords and ships, with which they were expected 
to acquire reputation and richest. Till the eighth cen- 
tury the sea-kings (so the principal of these adventurers 
were called), confined their depredations to the northern 
seas: but they had heard of the wealthy provinces in 
the south; and the success of their attempts incited 
them to engage in more distant and important expedi- 
tions. Several chieftains associated under the banner 
of a renowned and experienced leader. In spring the 
pirates sailed to a distant province, landed, ravaged the 
country, collected the spoil, steered to another coast, 
repeated their depredations, and in autumn returned 
laden with plunder to their own country. Their first 
attempts were directed against the British isles : next 

* Chron. Sax. ^l, 7S. Ethelw. 478. The opinion that he save himself 
the title of the flrat king of England, rests on no sufficient anmority. Se 
Teral of his predecessors had as good a right to it as himself: and nis im- 
mediate successors contented themselves with the nsnal style of kings of 
the West-Saxons. By Monareha Britannia, Huntingdon (iSS") prohably 
means no more than Bretwalda. 

t Gale, 533. Snorre. Havnin, 1777. p* 43. Messen. Stockholme, 1700. 
^.4. 
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Aey desolated the ooasts ef Franee and Spain ; at last 
they sailed through the straits which divide Burope 
IJNHB Aflrka, and taught the shoves of theMediterraneau 
to tremble at the names ci the Danes and Northmen. 
The establishoient of a Danish dynasty in England, of 
fhe dnofay of Normandy in France, and afterwards of a 
powerlU Jiingdom in Italy, bears sufficient testimony to 
their eourage, theur activity, and their perseverance. 

Of their descents in England during the eighth c&t 
t«ry three only are recorded, one on the isle of Thanet, 
and two on the coast of Northumbria. If these attempts 
prodnced a temporary alarm, they furnished no cauie 
of permanent uneasiness. But towards the dose of the 
leign of Egbert the numbers of the pirates perpetusDy 
increased, and their visits were annually loaewed. In 
83? they landed in the isle of Sheppy, conveyed away 
Hw plunder, and returned home without moLestatioa. 
The next year a fleet of five-and-thirty sail entered the 
■Krath of the Dart : and Egbert had the mortificatifln 
ta see his West-Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. 
Convineed of the necessity of preparation, he summoned 
an his vassals to meet him in London, expiained to 
Ihem the measures which he had resolved to adopt, and 
wnited in anxious suspense for the next descent of the 
enemy. Nor were they inferior in policy to the king. 
A. D. They landed on the coast oi Cornwall; where, by the 
^^^* offers of friendship, they seduced the Britons from their 
aUegiuice; and at Hengstone hill encountered with 
united forces the men of Wessex. The king commanded 
in person ; and a bloody but decisive victory restored 
tike glory of his arms, crushed the rebellion of the Bri- 
tons, and compelled the invaders to seek refuge in tfadr 
ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died in 
the following year, after a long^ a glooouB, and a forta- 
nateieigp*. 

•Etbelv.«7B. Honilffl Im^Vk 




ETHELWULF. 

Ethelwutf succeeded his father on the tturone ofA.s, 
IITessex; the conquered proyinoes of Kent, Essex, ^^^ 
Sussex, and Surrey were fi>rnied into a subordinate 
kingdom, and intrusted to the gOTemment of AtheIst«B» 
the son or the brother of Ethelwulf *. 

Of this monarch it has frequently been observed, thai 
be was fitter to wear the cowl than ta wieM the sceptre. 
For so unfavourable a character he is principally m« 
debted to the pen of Malmsbury, who describes him as 
a prince of inferior abilities, and assigns the merit of his 
government to the wisdom of his mimsters Alstan. 
bishop of Sherborne, and Swithin, bishop of Winchester. 
But the accuracy of this statement may be questioned. 
Ik the pages of the more ancient aikoiBLUsts Ethelwulf 
appears with greater dignity ; and if we may estimate 
his character by his conduct, we cannot refuse him the 
praise of activity and courage. 

The education of his more early ^ears had been con- 
fided to Swithin^ provost of Winchester; and the care 
of tke tutor was repaid by Egbert with the ofiSce of royal 
chaplain^ From the lessons of his preceptor the young 
prince was removed to study the military art under thq 
auspices of his father ; and alter the victory of Ellen- 
dune. he commanded the army which expelled Baldred, 
kinig of Kert, from his dominions, and annexed that 
province, with Surrey and Essex, to the ancient patri- 
mony of the house of Cerdkt. As soon as he had 

* Chron. Sax. 73. Onr chronideTs are equally divided on the question, 
vWther Atkelstaa was the sou of Esbevt. oi of fithohittit I sas^Mct that 
StlKlwvlf govenied the eonqoeted pn»Ti»e«t during the lib of hw fiath«r« 
9m4 at tliat moaan^'s ^eath traasfen««l tbrai to Ath»lsta«. 

t MalBsbury (I>e Pont I. u. 1 137) tells ua that EttMlwoir. at the 
dsatli of his father, was a snbdeaooa; bttt that a dispensatiou for hint to 
■scoadl the throne was obtaiaed froa Leo HI., taecanse he was the only 
surviving descendant of Cerdic. But Leo had then been dead more thvi 
twenty years ; Athelstan, the biother or son of Ethnlwulf. was living, and 
»ijrlM'lMV« irovemed Wess«x aawcdlasKevt; and the story itself appears 
to have been unknown to all preeediag writav^ and ewsn to Malusbunr 

L2 
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mounted the throne he hestowed upon his former tutoi 
the vacant bishopric of Winchester ; but retained at thi 
head of the council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. 
The inpessant and desultory invasions oi the Northmen 
suggested the propriety of appointing officers in the 
i^aritime districts, who, on the first alarm, might collect 
the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress of 
the enemy : and this arrangement, though, by chviding 
the force of the country, it lessened the chance of victory, 
generally succeeded in confining the depredations of the 
invaders to the vicinity of the coast. The whole island 
A. D. was now surrounded by their squadrons. While one 
837. occupied the attention of Ethelwulf, a second of thirty- 
three sail entered the port of Southampton, and soon 
afterwards a third effected a landing on the isle of Port- 
land. Of the king's success we are not informed . Wul- 
fere defeated the invaders at Southampton ; but Ethel- 
helm was slain at Portland with many of the men of 
Dorset. The next spring a powerful army landed in 
Lincolnshire. The ealdorman Herebryht, with his fol- 
lowers, perished in the marshes . and the barbarians 
pushed their victorious career through East-Anglia to 
the Thames. The following year three bloody battles 
were fought at Rochester, Cantetbury, and London : and 
Ethelwulf himself was defeated in an action at Char- 
mouth with thirty -five sail of the enemy *. 

Whether it was that the pirates were discouraged hj 
the obstinate resistance which they experienced, or that 
France, now become the theatre of intestine feuds and 
fraternal ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they 
appear to have abandoned Britain for the next ten years, 

^hen he wrotp his hittory of the l^ngg ( De Reg. 20). The tale of Ethel- 
wulf having been bishop of Winchester is still less entitled to cxedit Both 
reports probably arose from confoanding together differont persons with 
the same or similar names. Thus in the ancient life of St. Neot (Act. S.S. 
Bened. Saec. iv. torn. ii. p. 325>. the bishop of Winchester his eontempo- 
tary, and Ethelwold who was bishop a century afterwards, are both de* 
scribed as the same person. 

• Chron. Sax. 78, 74. Asser. annal. 1S5. About this time occurred the 
wars between the Scots and Picts, which ended in the suhjugation of the 
latter by Kenneth, king of SooU, in 813. Fordun, iv. 6. a 
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while they visited and revisited with impunity the dif- 
ferent provinces on the coast of Gaul. But in 851 several 
squadrons, as if hy common consent, returned to the 
island. One army had landed the preceding autumn in 
the isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a 
circumstance which filled the Saxons with consternation, 
as it seemed to denote a design of permanent conquest. 
In the spring a fleet of three himdred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames : Canterhury and London Were 
sacked, and Bertulf, the tributary king of Mercia, to 
whom the defence of the district had been assigned, was 
defeated *. The barbarians turned to the left, and en- 
tered Surrey, where Ethelwulf with his West-Saxons 
waited to receive them at Okeley. The battle that 
ensued was the subject of a poem, fragments of which 
have been preserved by the ancient chroniclers. It was 
most obstinate and sanguinary. The victory remained 
to Ethelwulf; and the loss of the Danes is said to have 
been greater than they had ever sustained in any age 
or country. The other divisions of the Saxon forces 
were equally successftil. Ceorl with the men of Devon 
defeated the barbarians at Wenbury ; and Athelstan, 
l^ing of Kent, captured nine of their ships in an engage- 
ment near Sandwich. So many victories gave to this 
the name of the pn^perous year : and the Northmen, 
disheartened by their losses, respected during the re- 
mainder of Ethelwulf 8 reign the shores of Britain t. 

Burhred, king of Mercia, the successor of Bertulf 
bad determined to chastise the insolence of the Welsh, 
who made frequent incursions into his territories. 
Merfyn Frych, their sovereign, fell in the battle : but 
Roderic Mawr succeeded to the throne, and defied all 
the power of the Mercian. Burhred had recourse to a. n. 
bis superior lord, the king of Wessex ; and Ethelwulf, 853. 

* Cimm. Sax. 74. Asaer, 5, 6. In&l 1. 

t Chfoii.Sax.%75. Aaaer. 5^ 6i The Duns made OM or two dewenU 
werwaidi, but of little impprtaaee. 
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uniting his forces with those of his Tttssal, penetrated 
through Wales as fkr as the isle of Anglesey, and com- 
pelled the natives to acknowle^e the ancient superiority 
of the king of Mercia. At his return he gave his daugh- 
ter Ethelswiiha in marriage to Burhred ; and the nup- 
tials were celehrated mth loyal magnificence at Chi]^ 
penham *. 

The repeated invasions of the harbarians induced 
Ethelwulf frequently to consult the assembly of his 
A.D. thanes. On ope of tiiese occasions, by their advice, and 
®^^* with their consent, he published a charter, of whidi the 
copies are so different, and the language is so oibscnTe^ 
that it is difficult to ascertain its real object : whether 
it were to exempt from all secular services the tenth 
part of each manor, whoever might be the possessor, er 
to annex that portion of land to the possessions wUoh 
had already been settled on the church. That the grant, 
however, was highly advantageous to the clerc^y, is eti- 
dent from the engagement of the bishops of Sfaeibornft 
and Winchester, who appointed the Wednesday <tf each 
week as a day of puh&s supplication, to implore ^ 
divine assistance againsft the' Danes. This cimrter was 
at first confined to the kingdom t>f Wessex : hut in • 
council of the tnbutaiy states, Iteld at Winchester ia 
855, it was extended to aU the nations of the Saxonst. 
The pious curiosity which had induced so many of 
the Saxon princes and prelates to Tisit the city dt Rome, 
was not yet extinguished in the breasts of their poste- 
rity. The bishop of Winchester had lately performed 
the journey, and had been accompanied by Alfred, the 
youngest and best-beloved of the sons of Ethelwulf, a 
boy in the fifth year of his age. The prince wns hon<v- 
ably received by the pontiif Leo IV., 11^, at the request 

* Chron. Sax. 7& A*8er,6,7. Carradoe,S7. 

t t<iw«lwcilmMar»iaWilk.ii.J«& 8p6lm.i>.84a log. 17. 43sle,859. 
Westm.158. Also Chron. Sax. 76. Aihwd.S^. AMer,a Sthelw.4^ 
Dugdale. mon. 1.32.100. Hunt. 800. Malm, de Font 360. 
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of his father, eoniiNrred on him the regal unetioii, and 
the sacrament of eonfirmation *. In 855, the tranquillity 
whidi England enjojed, eDoouraged Ethelwulf to un- 
dertake the same journey. Attended by a splendid 
retinue, the royal pilgrim, wi^ his son^&ed, crowed 
ibe channel, visited the most celebrated churches of 
Gaul, and was sumptuously entertained at the eouit 
of Charles the Bald, king of France. At Rome he spent 
fleveral months in viewing the remains of ancient mag- 
nificence, and indulging his devotion at the shrines of 
the apostles. He rebuHt the school or hospital of the 
Saxons which had lately been burnt, made numerous 
presents to the pope, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
people of Rome, and solicited an ordinance that no En- 
glishman should be condemned to do penance in irons 
out of his own country t. In his return he again visited 
the French monarch, and after a courtship of three 
iQonths was married to his daughter Judith, who pro- 
IwtWy had not yet reached her twelfth year. The cere- 
nioiiy was performed by Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
At the conclusion the princess was crowned, and seated 
on a throne by the side of her husband ; a distinction 
^ch she afterwards claimed, to the great displeasure of 
Ae West-Saxons. 

* AawT, 7. Ouoo. Sax. 77. Why did the king request the pope to 
cttnnx Alfred at so eaily an age? Diffexent reasons have been suggested 
W aadent and modern writers. PerhafM it was to secure his sueeeaalDtt 
te the.crown after his brothers to the exclusion of their (diildren. Such 
«t ieast was Ethetwulf's delenninatioB in his will. 
, t Asser, 8. 9. Chcon. Sax. 76. Anastas. Biblioth. il. 806« 207. P«r. 
1649. Annal. Bertin. apud Bouquet, 'vilL 73. S68. 620. For parricide 
ud other enoroKKis crimes, the bishope wexe accustomed to condemn po> 
i^itents to wear urons for a ewtain number of years, and on some oceasioaa 
*ent them to Rome to be absolved by the pope. One of these criminals is 
*h«» described by Wulstan of Winchester, an eye-witness:— 
Occidit proprium enideli morte parentem, 
Unde reo statim prsecepit episcopus urbis, 
Ferrem la wentrem coosftrinfecet acriter mDoem 
Circulus, et similem paterentur brachia poBuam, 
Continuosque novem semet cruciando per annos. 
Atria saamrum lustraret s»pe kworam, 
Tiaeiet et aacri pulcfaerrima limina Petii, 
Qao veniam tautB aenenstar samere eulpsk 

Aa. Beaed. MBc. iv. torn. a. p. TSL 
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Ancient writers have not mentioned to whom Ethel- 
wulf had intrusted the reins of government during bis 
absence. But Ethelbald, his eldest son, a prince of im- 
petuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the 
design of seizing the throne for himself, and of holding 
it in defiance of his father. His advisers and accom- 
plices were Alstan, the celebrated bishop of Sherbonie, 
and Eanwulf, the ealdorman of Somerset. In the forest 
of Selwoodthe project was disclosed to some of the more 
power^l thanes, whose approbation appeared to ensure 
^. j^/its success. But at the return of Ethelwulf the tide of 
856. popularity flowed in his favour: the majority of the 
nation condemned the treason of an unnatural son ; and 
a civil war would have been the consequence, had not 
the moderation of the king consented to a partition of 
his dominions. He resigned to Ethelbald the kingdom 
of Wessex, and contented himself with the provinces 
which Athelstan, who had lately died, had governed 
with the title of king. He survived this compromise 
but two years, which he spent in acts of charity and 
exercises of devotion. By his will, which was confirmed 
in a general assembly of the thanes, he left the kingdom 
of Kent to his second son Ethelbert, and the kingdom 
of Wessex to Ethelbald, Ethelred, and Alfred, his other 
sons, in the order of seniority. His private patrimony 
he divided among his children, charged with the obliga- 
tion of maintaining one poor person on every ten hides 
of land, and of paying a yearly rent of three hundred 
mancuses to the pope for the use of that prelate, and 
the service of the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
He died in 858, and was buried at Winchester *. 

ETHELBALD. 

After the death of Ethelwulf, Ethelbald continued to 

• Aswr, 9. IS, 18. Tettament Alfred, ibid. 79. Ethelwulf Umited 
the inheritance to the male issue of his children, so far at least that if any 
nait of it came in the order of descent to a female, and ahe died witiioat 
leaTing a ion, it wkt to reyert to the king^s principal hdr.^Ifaidi 
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nt on the throiie of Wessex : Ethelbert» in pursuance of 
his fiitfaer's will, assumed the goTemment of Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been 
the foremost to condemn the marriage of Ethelwulf with 
the daughter of the French monarch: he now forgot 
his former enmity to the princess, and took the young 
widow to his own bed. This incestuous connexion scan- a.d. 
dalized the people of Wessex : their disapprobation was 859. 
publicly and loudly expressed ; and the king, overawed 
by the remonstrances of the bishop of Winchester, con- 
sented to a separation *. Judith (I may here be allowed . 
to pursue her history), imwilling to remain in a country 
which had witnessed her disgrace, sold her lands, the 
dower she had received from Ethelwulf, and returned 
to the court of her father. Charles, who dared not 
trast the discretion of his daughter, ordered her to be 
confined within the walls of Senlis, but to be treated at 
the same time with the respect due to a queen. The 
cunning of Judith was, however, more than a match for 
the vigUance of her guards. By the connivance of her 
brother she eloped in disguise with Baldwin, great fi>- 
rester of France ; and the ftigitives were soon beyond the 
reach of royal resentment The king prevailed on his 
bishops to excommunicate Baldwin, for having forcibly 
carried off a widow ; but the pope disapproved of the 
sentence ; and at his entreaty Charles gave a reluctant 
consent to their marriage, though neither he nor arch- 
bishop Hincmar could be induced to assist at the cere- 
mony. They lived in great magnificence in Flanders, 
the earldom of which was bestowed on them by the 
king, and from their union descended Matilda, the wife 
of William the Conqueror, who gave to England a long 
race of sovereigns t. 

In the battles which were fought during the life of 
Ethelwulf, Ethelbald had acquired peculiar distinction. 

* Auer, 13. 
Aimd Bouquet, viiL Anna^ Bertin. 77* 78. 83, Ep. Hine. kA Nic 
Ptli.sk Chron.Sith.868: CapltuC Car. Cal. 660. 
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During his own teiga, mAnet be poaieised no opportu- 
nity of displayiJDig his cosrage, <x the memoiy of bii 
exploits has been oUitented. Yet his martial diancter 
80 endeared him to the youth of Weasex, that thef la- 
mented his death as a national calamity, and £N»toll 
that England would soon fiael how severe a loss she hat 
sustained. He died in &60. 

ETHELBERT. 

By the piovisioDs contained in the testament of Ethel- 
wulf, the crown of Wessex ought, on the demise of the 
last king, to have descended to Ethelred, the third d 
the brothers. But Ethelbert, who had hitherto pos- 
sessed the kingdom of Kent, advanced the claim of se- 
niority, and his pretensions were admitted by the great 
council of Wessex. His martial virtues 9J[e said te haw 
been equal to those of his late brother : and the title of 
" invincible conqueror" was accorded to him by the ad- 
miration or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the 
meagre chronicles of the times contain no record of his 
victories ; and we are only tdd thai his reign was shor^ 
and that he died in 865. 
A. s. Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked 
864. by the Northmen, who, as they conveyed the plunder 
to Southampton, were defeated with great slaughter bj 
the ealdormen of Hampshire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the isle of Thanet, and sold to the men 
of Kent their forbearance for a considerable sum of 
money. But they laughed at the credulity of the pu^ 
chasers; and the eastern moiety of the province vas 
pillaged and depopulated by the faithless barbarians ^ 
. It was also during his reign that an event occurred in 
the north, which endangered by its consequences the 
very existence of the Saxons as a nation. Among the 

* Asser. 14, 15. Chron. Sax. 78. Btxaoorn (Ang. Sac. t S06^ v"^ 
pones the capture of Winchester to the first year of Eihelrnd : ana addii 
that everymonk bf loBgiqg to the cuthedral was sUun by the inf***'* 't^ 
Annales Wintooienses plaoe this mvent in 873.— Ibid, note. 
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sea-kings, one of the raast ad watur ous and successful 
was Ragnar Lodbrqg. On the shoras of the BaUiq, in 
theOrkncfs and the Hebitdes, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Nodhumbria, lie had diffused the terror of his name. 
In France the Intrepid pirate had conducted his fleet 
up the Seine, spread the flames of devastation on each 
ude of its banks, and taken possession of the cily of 
^aris, which was redeemed from destruction by the paj- 
ment of seven thousand pounds of sQver. By his orders 
^ps of a larger size than had hitherto been navigated 
l>y bis countrymen, were constructed for an invasion of 
England: but, whether it was owing to the violence of 
the weather, or the unskalfulness of the mariners, tiiey 
vere wrecked on the coast of Northumbria. Ragnar 
inth several of his followers reached the shore, and 
beedless of the consequences, commenced the usual 
career of depredation, lliough the Northumbrians had 
<^t off the yoke imposed on them by Egbert, their 
country was torn by civil dissensions ; and at this very 
moment, their chieftains were divided by the opposite 
pretensions of two competitors, Osbert and JEHvl. Mj^j^^ 
the first news of the descent of the Northmen, the latter 865. 
flew to the coast, fought with the plunderers, made Rag- 
^ prisoner, and immediately put him to death. He is 
said to have been devoured by snakes, and to have con- 
soled his last moments with the hope, that ** the cubs 
of the boar" woiild avenge his fate *. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. His sons, who were in Denmark, swore to 
punish the murderer; the relations, the friends, and 
the admirers of the deceased chieftain crowded to their 
standard ; and eight sea-kings, with twenty jarls, com- 
hmed their forces in the pursuit of revenge and plunder t 

i!ir^^ J^i-ate. i>. 176. Sorn, 1651 Pet. Olanu, spfitd Laatfbeek, §>. 111. 

. t Kagiiar'a death was fcnowti to the English rihroniclprs: but tliey were 
th 't"^^ ut' ^he reason which induced his sous to attempt the conquest of 
Be island. Tlie industry of Mr. Turner has discovered the real cause in 
«e northern historians.— Turner, il 10?. 1 18. 
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ETHELRED. 

By the death of Ethelbert, the crown of Wessex had 
devolved on Ethehred, the third of the sons of Ethelw«]£ 
Ahout the same time the northern armament, conveying 
several thousand warriors, under the command of In- 
gu%r and Ubho*, two of the sons of Ragnar, reached the 
▲.D. cosist of East-Anglia. They latided without opposition : 

866. but finding their number unequal to the enterprise 
which they had undertaken, they fortified their camp, 
and patiently waited the arrival of reinforcements from 
the Baltic. The depth of winter was spent in procuring 
horses for the army, and in debauching the fidelity of 
some among the Northumbrian chieftains. In Fe- 
bruary they abandoned East-Anglia, and by the first of 
March were in possession of York. Alarmed for their 
country, Osbert and iElla postponed the decision of their 
private quarrel, and united their forces against the com- 
mon enemy. On the twenty-first of March they sur- 
prised the Danes in the neighbourhood of York, drove 
them into the city, and made a breach in the walls. 
They had penetrated into the streets, when despair re- 
doubled the efforts of the Northmen; and the assail- 
ants were in their turn compelled to retire. Osbert, 

A. D. ^th the bravest of the Northumbrians, was slain : ^Ua 

867. had the misfortune to 'M\ alive into the hands of his 
enemies ; and Inguar and Ubbo enjoyed the exquisite 
delight of torturing the man who had slain their fiither. 
His ribs were divided from the spine : his lungs were 
drawn through the opening ; and salt was thrown into 
the woimds. This victory gave the Danes undisputed 
possession of the country south of the Tyne : the natives 
on the north of that river solicited the friendship of the 
invaders, and, with their consent, conferred the sove- 
reign power, on a chieftain called Egbert t. 

• Lell. CoU. I SSO. 

f Aster. 17, 1& Chron. Sax. 79. Sozo Oram. 177. Bet. 01aiui.lU 
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The army of the barbarians now divided itself into a. d. 
two bodies. The smaller remained at York to cultivate ^^ 
the country : the more numerous marched to the south> 
and took possession of Nottingham. Burhred, king of 
Mercia, immediately solicited the assistance of Ethel- 
red, who, with his brother Alfred and the forces of 
Wessex, joined th^ Mercian army. The enemy pru- 
dently confined themselves within the walls of the town ; 
and the besiegers were unable to force them to a battle. 
At length Nottingham was surrendered by capitulation, 
and the Danes retired without molestation to their 
countrymen at York *. 

The next expedition of the Northmen led them across AiBIi 
the Humber into Lincolnshire. They landed at Linde- ^^^■ 
ae^f burnt the rich monastery of Bardeney, and put its 
inhabitants to the sword. The sununer months were 
devoted to the pursuit of plunder ; in September they 
passed the Witham, and entered the district of Kesteven. 
To oppose their progress the ealdorman Algar had col- 
lected the youth of the neighbourhood. In the first 
attempt he repulsed their advanced guard, and killed 
three of their kings. On the following morning his 
little army was surrounded by all the forces of the in- 
vaders. The advantage of the ground enabled the 
Saxons to protract the contest till the evening : at last 
they were broken by an artifice of the enemy, and 
slaughtered without mercy. The victors continued 
their march during the silence of the night ; but their 
route was illumined by repeated conflagrations. As the 
flames approached the monastery of Croyland, the 
younger monks escaped in their boats across the lake * 

Sim. Dun. 14. The punisbment inflicted on iEila was uenol among tha 
Northmen, and was called " at rista orn," from the suppoaed reeembUnoe 
of ihe victiifc to the figure of an eagle. The operation was generally per* 
formed by the chief himself. It is thus described by Snorre} — ^Ad speciem 
sqnilae dorsum ita ei laniabat, ut adacto ad spinam glailio, costisque on»- 
nibus ad lumbos usque a tergo divisis, punnones extnheBBt,— %qorb, 
p. 108. 
• Asser,19,S0. Chxon. Sax. 79. InguL la 
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Hkt m0n agMl, vitli the UoyB» MtbccA to ike canich. 
Oriqptal, a Deaish ehieftaiB, eocHt teeed the gmtes: Ike 
aftbei wee keheeded on the rtepe of the aUer; end he 
eonpenioiM, with the eseepliaD of one boy* we «&«»• 
cred ia diflennt ipertmeiito of the thbey. Having 
piOeged aed bemt the monefteiy, they diiected tbeif 
BMieh to Medeshamstede. Ab attenpt ves madebf 
tfie mhehitanto of the neighhottrhood to ddSend ths 
velk; end in the ftisl ainenliane of the iooac^ Ragntr 
M oe i fod a severe wound. Bet in the aeeond the fuiy 
ei the Danea buni open tiie gales ; the woinen io4 
children, who had sought refuge witiun the ahhey^ wen 
iMHMecred: aDdUbboarenged the wound of his brother 
hf slaughtering, with his own hand, the ahhot and 
eigblf-foiir monks. Trauk Aie aahea of Medeshamstede 
ttiegrprooeedod to Huntingdon, and from the deetructkn 
or that place to the is&e of Ely. The nuns of the 
nonastery, who were descended from the noblest of 
the Saxon families, weie sacriftoed to their lost aud 
emelty : the treasaies of the ooiantry, which had beei 
deposited in the island, were divided auMmg the herbs* 
liana ; and the edifioe^ with every other bidding withis 
the range of their devastation^ waa devoured hv the 
lames*.. 

It will excito surprae tiiat the Saxon prinoea sbosU 
leoiain idle spectoton of the progress of the Daae^ 
instead of uniting their foroea for the defence of their 
•QBuncii country. They appear to have eonceived tbit 
the fhry of the torrent would* as it rolled on, graduaUy 
■nbside. The king of Morcia had seen one oi his moat 
opulent provinces lor six months in their posaessios, 
and yet, under the pretence of opposing the Britons is 
the west, had not made a single effort for ito deliverance. 
Wtom Mereia the invaders entered the country of die 
Xaat-Angles^ They had already burnt Thetford. whes 
inikelul, the ealdorman, retarded their advance Ibr t 

so. i^vimsi 
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few do^rs. But Btennd, tke long, ennsciQUft of his iaa- 
bffitf to eontend againsl superior Bumben^ and afiraid 
of mfjamnig their resentment hy a fimitkess lesistanee, 
disbttiided hie ibroes^ and letized towaxds his castle of 
Fraoilmgham*. He was inteieeptod atHoxon on the 
Wavenej, and coBdneted in fknuam to the qmarters of 
Ingaar. Ihe proposals of the sea-king- were re^eeted 
hf the capitiye as repugnant to his honour and religioa. 
To extort his compbanee, he was homud naked to a trec^ 
and lacerated with whips: some of the speetators, with 
eroel dexterity, shot their axrowa into his anna and lege : 
and the Dane, wearied out by his oonatancy, ordered his 
bead to be struck oSL K^^mmwi 'was revered as a mao^ 
tjrr 1^ his snbjeets and thdr posterity t. 

The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating 
Ae &te of the East-Angies, and in arranging plans of 
ftiture conquest* FnanXhetfoid, the general rendes- 
vousj.lnguar returned to his former associates in Nor- 
ftnmbria); Gbthron assumed the so^tre of £ast-A.ifc 
Anglia, which, from that period, became a Danish king- ^'^^• 
dom; and HaUdeme and Bacseg, leading the more 
adyenturooa of the invaders into Wessex, surprised the 
town of Reading. They fortified the place, and, to 
strengthen their position, began on the third day to 
open a trendi from the Thames to the Kennet : but the 
ealdorman Ethelwulf attacked them at Engl^eld, killed 
we of th^ commanders, and drove the woriunen into 
the camp. Four days later Ethelred. and his bnitiier 
Alfred amved with the army of Wessex. The parties, 
which the pursuit of plunder had led to a distance, were 
easily put to fiight : but in an attempt to storm the 
Bani^ intrenchments the Saxons experienced a loss, 
which taught th^n to respect the skill as well as the 
valour of the invaders. Ethelred, however, sensible 

* In Leland*! Collectanea C^ 383), we are told that Edmund fought a 
great battle with the Dues, in which he loet moat oflus men. 
"i Aiaer. 90. Ing. 94. Abbo Floriac. in Act Sanct West ad ann. 870. 
4 He aftenrarda invaded Ireland, and died there. AnnaL Ulton. 6& 
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that his crown was at stake, reinforced his army, and, 
before the end of the week, met the enemy at Escea- 
dune *. The night was spent on each side in preparation 
for the combat: the morning discovered the Dan^ 
assembled in two divisions on different parts of an emi- 
nence. Ethelred ordered the Saxons to adopt a similar 
arrangement, and retired to his tent to assist at masst. 
The impatience of Alfred condemned the piety of his 
brother; and ordering his men to cover their heads 
with their shields, he boldly led them up the dechvity, 
A. D. and attacked one of the hostile divisions. Ethelred 
871. followed quickly with the remainder, of the army; and 
the Northmen, after a most obstinate resistance, were 
routed, and pursued in confusion as &r as Reading. 
Among the slain were Bacs^g, one of their kings, and 
the jarls Osbem, Frean, Harold, and the two Sidroes. 
A solitary thorn tree pointed out to posterity the spot 
on which the Danes were defeated}. 
Within a fortnight after the last sanguinajry conflict, 
- another was fought at Basing, in which the invaders 
took an ample revenge. Their numbers were soon after 
increased by the arrival of another armament from the 
Baltic, and a most obstinate battle ensued at Morton 
in Berkshire. The Saxon chroniclers give the advan- 
tage to their countrymen, but acknowledge that the 
Danes remained in possession of the field. Ethelred, 
who had been wounded, survived oidy a few days, and 
was buried at Winbum ; the invaders returned, to 
Reading, where they divided the spoil, and rejoiced over 
their victory $. 

* fiscesaane hM been sondit in diffeient places by different writen. 
As the Saxon Chronicle (p. 135) says* that it lay in the toad fiom Wat 
lingford to Cnckhamsley nill, Gibson was probably right when he taaed it 
at Aston. 

f It has been said that Ethelxed was " impressed with a dispiritiBf 
«* belief that he should not snrtive the battle *' (Tnmer. toL iL p. 154) : W 
the words of Asser ha-ve a very different meaning. Affirmans se inde(e 
tentorio) vivum non discessunun, antequam sacerdos missam finiret* st 
divinnm pro humane nolle desereie setntittm. Aaaer, S8: 

t Aamt, 84.- Chron. Sax. 81. f Asaer, 91— M. 
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' 1 tdiitelion, aiid aeoewioii of AlfVed— Succesies of the Danes— 
Alfred oppooM them by sea— Hit vietoiieB, laws, and improvemente— 
Kcigu of Bdwaid—^AthelBtaii— Edmund— and Edred. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

^iTHthe name of Alfred, posterity has associated the ad* 
epithet of "the great*' The kings, his predecessors, 871. 
are chiefly known to us hy their actions in the field of 
battle: it is the praise of Alfred that he was not only a 
warrior, but also the patron of the arts, and the legisla- 
tor of his people. Their history has heen compressed 
into a few pi^es : hut his merit wiQ deserve a more fuU 
and detailed narration. 

Alfred was bom at Wantage in 849, the youngest of 
the four sons, whom Oshurga, the daughter of Oslac, 
bore to Ethelwulf. The heauty, vivacity, and playful- 
ness of the boy endeared him to his parents, who affected 
to foresee that he would one day prove the chief orna- 
ment of the race of Cerdic. It was this partiality which 
induced the king to send him, when only in his fifth 
year, with a numerous retinue to Rome, to be crowned 
by the pontiff; and afterwards, when the royal pilgrim 
himself visited the apostolic city, Alfred was selected to 
accompany his father. 

The Anglo-Saxons of this period had degenerated 
fin>m the literary reputation of their ancestors. The 
thanes, dividing their time between the occupations of 
war and the pictures of the chase, despised the tran- 
quil pursuits of knowledge, and directed the attention of 

VOL. I. M 
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their children to those exercises which impart habits or 
strength, agility, and courage. Oshurga, however, had 
the merit of awakenmg in the mind of Alfred that pas- 
sion for learning, hy which he was so honourably distin- 
guished from his contemporaries. Holding in her hand 
a Saxon poem elegantly written, and.heautifully illumi- 
nated, she offered it as a reward to the first of her 
children, whose proficiency should enahle him to read 
it. The emulation of Alfred was excited : he ran to his 
master, applied to the task wiHi diligence, performed it 
to the satisfaction of the queen, and received tbe piize 
of his industry * 

But soon, hy tbe dftath of both ponnta^ the education 
of the young prince devolved on his elder brothers, to 
whom the pursuits of literature were probably objects of 
contempt. His proficiency under their care was limited 
to the art of reading t from which he cmild derive do other 
immediate advantage than the perusal of a fern 8axoB 
poems, and books of devotion, written in ^e v^maeiiltr 
i^liom. It proved, however, to hira an aequiration of con- 
siderable irapoitaDee ; fi>r it laid the foundation of his 
subsequent improvement : it urged hia curiiinty to ex- 
|dere ^umm treasures of history and science, whidi were 
lodtod up-in tiM obscurity of a learned langnage ; and it 
enabled him at a later period to apply wkh success t» 
ttofltoc^ of the Latin tongue. But hishealth was then 
jaaijpmteA by^ disease, his mind occupied witb^ the cares of 
gePvennxMint: and in the compmy of his frioada he oftea 
lamentecl that indulgance, which had pevmitted bin to 
throw away the y«ar» of his youth in pvonaitaand diver^ 
sieii8» fic«nif whidi he bad reaped nothing bu* ignorance 
aBdregrett. 

But if the mind of Alfred had not leceivod the polish 
of ebusietli literature^ it had been dee^y impressed 
wilih*religMii» SMitiments, wbick iBHiieneed. his conduct 

. * Aflwr» ]i6. The nme writer cftreftiUy distint^uishes the libenlce 
ttilBS fftym tbe venatoiia et catena artilNw, fwe neMttM ewegm—f, p. 431 
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-Enough life. At the age of twenty he determined from 
metives of virtue to marry. The lady, whom he honoured 
with his choice, was Alswitha, the daughter of EthelMd, 
a Mercian ealdorman, and of Eadhurga, a princess of 
the race of FiHida. But the joy of the hupttal ceremony' 
was clouded hy an unexpected calamity. In the midst 
ai the festivity, while Alfred was entertaining the thanes 
of both kingdoms, he was suddenly seized with a most 
painful disorder. Its seat was internal : its origin and 
nature l^ailf ed all the science and skill of the Saxon phy- 
sicians. By the ignorance of the people it was attributed 
to magic, or to the malice of the devil, or to a new and 
unknown species of fever. From that m<»neut to the 
day in which Asser wrote his history, during the long 
lapse of five-aad-twenty years, the king was affiicted 
with this m3rsteFious disease : its attacks were ^hkm^ 
incessant ; and each short interval of ease was embit- 
tered by the prospect of a speedy return of pain. It con- 
tinued to harass hhn till his death *. 

Daring the reigns of his brothers, be possessed the 
gvrernment of a petty district, with the title of king. At 
the death of Ethelred he was called to the throne hy the 
lUHmimtous voice of the West- Saxons. With real or a^' 
lectod modesty he refused ; alleging his own incapaeity, 
and the inereasing multitudes of the Danes. His objee* 
tions wete over- ruled; the archbishop of Canterbury 
pkeed the ciO¥nEi on his head ; and at the name of Alfted 
the h^^s of the West-Saxons revived. The first care 
of the young monarch (he was only in liis twenty-second 
year) was to perform with decent pomp the fhneral at 
his late brother ; and from this solemn ceremony lie was 
summoned to arms and the field of battle. Another 
body of adventurers had joined the invaders stationed at 
Reading. The confederates penetrated into Wihshize^ 
and from their eamp <m the hills which oover the banks 

•Aaaer, 19. 40^-40. 
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of the Willy, spread devastation over the surrounding 
country. Anxious to distinguish himself, the new king, 
at the head of his West-Saxons, advanced to seek a moie 
numerous enemy. The impetuosity of the attack threw 
the Northmen into disorder : but they ralUed from their 
flight, renewed the contest, and rather by superior num- 
bers than superior valour, wrested the victory from the 
grasp of their opponents. The unfortunate issue of this 
battle gave a new direction to the policy of Alfred. He 
negotiated with the Danish chieftains, and induced them, 
probably by the offer of a valuable present, to withdraw 
out of his dominions *. 
#.D. From Wiltshire Halfdene led his barbarians to Lon- 
872. don, where he passed the winter. Burhred, the king of 
Mercia, taught by the example of Alftred, made them a 
liberal donative, and obtained a promise that they would 
march peaceably through his territories on their, road 
to the north : but they halted at Torksey in Lipcolushire, 
and returned to their usual* habits of depredation. Ano- 
ther present, and another treaty succeeded. The Danes 
derided the simplicity of the Mercian, and on a sudden, 
without pretext or provocation, surprised Repton on the 
southern bank of the Trent This monastery, the pride 
of Mercian piety, they burnt to the ground : and violated 
the tombs of the princes whose ashes reposed within.it 
A. D. The following spring their numbers were doubled by the 
^^^' arrival of another horde of adventurers, under the uuiteti 
command of, the kings Gothrun, Oskytul, and Amund. 
His knowledge of their force, joined to his experience of 
their perfidy, drove the Mercian king to despair. Unable 
to repel them by force, or to purchase their removal by 
money, he abandoned his throne^ and proceeded, a re- 
luctant pilgrim, to the tombs of the apostles at Rome. 
He arrived with a broken heart died within a few davs, 
and was buried in the church of the Saxon hospital. His 

• Amok, 24,S5. Chroo. SolSS. 
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queen Ethelswitha followed her lord, but had not even 
the consolation of visiting his grave. She sickened and 
died at Ticino *. 

By the retreat of Burhred, the Mercian sceptre was 
left at the disposal of the invaders. They placed it m 
the hands of Ceolwulf, a native thane, who had the pusil- 
lanimity to accept it from the enemies of his country, on 
the ignominious condition of paying them a yearly tri- 
bute, and of reigning in subservience to their will. This 
phantom of a king was but the pander to their rapacity. 
As long as he could extort money from his miserable 
countrymen, he was permitted to retain the sceptre : 
when he could no longer satisfy their demands, he was 
itripped of the ensigns of royalty, and suffered from their 
cruelty that death, which he owed to his country. He 
was the last who bore the title of king of Mercia t. 

The whole of the Anglo-Saxon territories were now 
under the dominion of the invaders, with the exception 
of the districts on the south of the Thames, and the 
north of the Tyne. In 875, having arranged the plan of ▲.!!. 
their future operations, they divided themselves into two ^75. 
bodies. The new adventurers with their three kings 
moved towards the south, and occupied Cambridge : 
Halfdene and his followers embarked on board their 
fleet in the Trent, steered along the coast of Deira, 
entered the Tyne, and ascended that river as far as the 
ihouth of the Tame. Here they moored their fleet 
during the winter. Upon the first appearance of spring 
they issued forth to the work of deviastation. Tynemouth 
Was levelled with the ground. The abbey of Lindisfame 
Was plundered, and reduced to ashes ; while the bishop 
and monks precipitately fled with their treasures and 
the body of St. Cuthbert to the highest of the Northum- 
brian mountains. At Coldingham the nuns, stimulated 
by the example of their abbess, disfigured their faces 

• Asser* 88. IngiiL 26. 27. 
f Asser, 26, '/J, InguL iH. Chron. Sax. 82, 83. 
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with wounds to escape the msults of the harbaiians. 
They preserved their chastity; hut perished in the 
flames which devoured their convent. Wherever Haif* 
dene marehed, his route might he traced by ihe smofcuig 
ruins of towns and villages, and the man^d remains i 
the victims of his harharity. The summer he spent in 
ravaging the lands of the Straliiclyde. Britons, the Scots» 
and the Picts : in the autumn he returnedintoB^nicii, 
and, dividing it among his followers, exhorted them to 
•cultivate by their industry that soil, which they had vsa 
by their valour*. 

While Halfdene was thus consolidating his oonqaesis 
in Northumbria, Grothrun with the southern army re- 
mained inactive for the space of twelve months in the 
j^ j^^ neighbourhood of Cambridge. But one night the bsr- 
876. barians suddenly hastened to their fleet, embarked, and 
disappeared. Soon afterwards they were descried, 
steering towards the coast of Dorset, where they sur- 
prised the strong castle and monasteiy of Wareiian^ 
situated at the conflux of the Frome and the Piddk. 
From this station plundering parties were despatched 
in every direction, which, on the arrival of Alfred, i^ired 
within their intrenchments« In the ait of besiegiBg 
places the Saxons seem to have been conscious of their 
deficiency. They never refused to meet tlie enemy in 
the field ; but firOm the day on which Ethelred was de- 
feated before Reading,, prudence had taught them to 
respect the Danish fortifications. Alfred attempted to 
negotiate : and Gothrun consented, for a considen]>le 
sum, to retire out of Wessex Instructed, however, by 
the fate of Burhred, and not confiding in the sinceiitf 
of the Dane, the king demanded a certain number d 
hostages, and was permitted to select them from the 
noblest of the chieftains. He next required their oalha 
They swore by their bracelets, which were sacred ti 

* Asaer.p. S7. Chioii.Sa.p.8a Sim. DueL p. 9S». MaLWcsL ad 
an. 870. 
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Odin. He was not content They swore bjr tbe leUes 
of the Chnstian saints. Satisfied that he had bouiid 
them by every tie which his diffidence eoold devise^ 
Alfred now expected their departure ; wh«i,in the dark* 
ness of the night, a detachment of the army sallied firom 
the castle, surprised the Saxon cavalry, mounted Ute 
horses of the slain, and by a rapid march tec^ posaessioti 
of Exeter. The king, unable to dislodge them from 
either position, retired with shame anddisi^pointment*. 

In the fifth century the Saxons had been formidaUe ^^ 
for their power by sea : their conquests in Britain had ' * 
directed their attention to other objects, and had anni- 
^ated their fleet. But Alfred now saw the neoessily 
of opposing the Danes on their own element. In 875 he 
equipped a few ships, manned them with fore%n adven- 
^ers, whom the hope of reward had allured to hs 
service, and, trusting himself to the faith of these mor- 
een&ries, sailed in quest of an enemy. Fortune thww 
in his way a Danish fleet of seven ships, one of whidi 
^ captured, while the others escaped. This trifliflig 
mcceas elevated his hopes ; diips and galleys were built ; 
^ by unceasing eiforta, he at last suceeeded in creating 
A navy. He had soon reason to congratulate himself on 
^ acquisition. A. resolution had been taken by the 
Northmen to evacuate Woreham. Their cavalry pra- 
<^ed to join their friends at Exeter, and were followed 
^y Alfred, who invested the place by land : the in&ntvy 
embarked on board the fleet, and were directed to steer 
^ the same city. But tiiey had searcely put to aea, be- 
fore a storm compelled them to run along the coast of 
Hampshire, where they lost one half of their ships. The 
others, shattered by the tempest, recovered their course^ 
^ut were opposed by the Saxon fleet, which biookaded 
the mouth of the Ex, and after a shafp action were en- 
tirely destroyed. The loss of one hundred and twenty 
'^^mduoedGothrun to treat in earnest Morebosta^ea 

• Asser, SJ, S8. Chron. Sax. S3, 
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were given, the former oaths were renewed* and the 
Northmen marched ftom Exeter into Mercia *. 

It has been said that the character of Alfred was wiSik- 
out a blemish. Such unqualified praise is the language 
of rhetorical declamation, raU&er than of historical tru^ 
In his early years, indeed, his opening virtues endeared 
him to the nation t : and in a more advanced age he vu 
the gruardian and the benefactor of his country. But at 
the commencement of his reigpi there was much in his 
conduct to reprehend. The young monarch seems to 
have considered his high dignity as an emancipatum 
from restraint ; and to have found leisure, even amidst 
his struggles with the Danes, to indulge the impetuosity 
of his passions. The scandal of Wallingford may be dis- 
missed with the contempt, which it perhaps deserves^: 
but we learn from more ancient authorities that his 
immorality and despotism provoked the censure of his 
virtuous kinsman St. Neot$ ; and Asser, his friend and 
panegyrist, acknowledges, that be was haughty to his 
subjects, neglected the administration of justice, and 
treated with contempt the complaints of the indigent and 
oppresseid. It was to this indiscretion (to borrow the 
term under which the partiality of the biographer ms 
willing to veil the misconduct of his patron | ), that 
Alfred himself attributed the severe and unexpected 
calamity, which overwhelmed him in the eighth year of 
his reign. For the piety of the age, instead of tracing 
events to their political sources, r^erred them immedi- 
ately to the providence of God ; and considered misfo^ 

« Asier, pi. 99. Chron. Sax. p. 84. 

t Ann, p. S4. He adds that Alfted. had he been ambitiooa, migbt 
have obtained the cxown from the flivour of the people, to the exclnabn d 
hia elder brother. 

X In primurdlii regni eni vivebat loxni et vitiia anbingata*— viifiaes «l 
eaata Tivere volentes vel invitaa vel volnntarias omiii studio sobdere festi- 
MTit Walling, p. 63& 

§ PraYOB redaigaens actns jnsslt in melius eonvertL — De tynnnidis an* 
vtobitate, ac de anperba regiminis austeritate acriter cum inerepaviL ^ 
St. NeoU in act SS. Ben. SMC. iT. tom. UL p. 330. 331. 

I ABaer,p.31,3S. 
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tune as the instrument with which divine justice pu^ 
nished past enormities. 

At the close of the last campaign we left him m the 
imdisturhed possession of the kingdom of Wessex : at 
the heginning of the next year.we discover him a soli- a. d. 
tary Aigitive, lurking in the morasses of Somersetshire. 878. 
This sudden revolution arose from the poUcy of Gothrun, 
the most artfnl of the Northmen That chieftain, on 
his retreat out of Wessex, had fixed his residence at 
Gloucester, and rewarded the services of his veteraiiS by 
dividing among them the lands in the neighbourhood. 
But while this peaceful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively employed in arranging 
a plan of warfare, which threatened to extinguish the 
last of the Saxon governments in Britain. A winter 
campaign had hitherto been unknown in the annals of 
Banish devastation: after their summer expeditions 
the invaders had always devoted the succeeding months 
to festivity and repose; and it is probable that the fol- 
lowers of Grothrun were as ignorant as the Saxons of 
the real design of their leader. On the first day of 
the year 878 they received aU' unexpected summons to 
meet him on horseback at an appointed place : on the 
night of the 6th of January they were in possession of 
Chippenham, a royal villa on the left bank of the Avon. 
There is reason to believe that Alfred was in the place, 
when the alarm was given : it is certain that he could 
not be at any great distance. From Chippenham, Gro- 
thrun dispersed his cavalry in diffei^nt directions over 
the neighbouring counties : the Saxons were surprised 
by the enemy before they had heard of the war ; and 
the king saw himself surrounded by the barbarians, 
without horses and almost without attendants. At first 
he conceived the rash design of rushing on the multi- 
tude of his enemies : but his temerity was restrained 
by the more considerate suggestions of his friends ; and 
he consented to re^-erve him<aelf for a less dangerous and 
more hopeful experiment. To elude suspicion he dis- 
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missed the few thanes who were still near his person, 
and endeavoured alone, and on foot, to gain the centre 
of Somersetshire. There he found a secure retreat in 
a small island, situated in a morass formed by the con- 
flux of the Thone and the Parret, which was afterwards 
distinguished by the name of Ethelingey, or Prince's 
island*. 

Though the escape of Alfred had disappointed the 
hopes of the Dunes, they followed up their success with 
inde&tigable activity. The men of Hampshire, DcHset, 
Wilts, and Berkshire, separated from each other, igno- 
rant of the &te of their prinbe, and unprepared for any 
rational system of defence, saw themselves compelled to 
crouch beneath the storm. Those who dwelt near the 
eoast, crossed with their fioniUes and treasure to the 
opposite shores of Gaul ; the others sought to mitigate 
by submission the ferocity of the invaders, and by the 
surrender of a part, to preserve the remainder, of their 
property. One county alone, that of Somerset, is said 

* To aecoant fbr the mddAi retxeat of Alfred, and iltp temporaxyex. 
tineikiii of the West-Saxon power, has perplexed most historians. I shall 
not enumerate their different hypotheses, as the account g^ven in the text 
eatfsfactoray, in my opinion, explains the wholedifficnlty : and is siipporled 
by authorities which seem to have been overlooked. " DCCCLXXVUI. 
*' This year in mid-winter, over twelfth-nigbt, the Danish army stole to 
** Chippenham; and rode over the West-Saxon land ; and settled in It. 
" And much of the people they drove over sea, and of the rest the gnatm 
** part they rode round, and subjected to themselves, except the kin^ Al- 
" ned, and he with a little baiid, went uneasily to the woods and tiM fMt- 
" nesses of the moors!" — Chron. Sax. 84s. Their success was owing to tkeir 
cekrity. obequitandoi Ethelw. 1 480. — Iter accelerans oceidentales Anfli- 
eos attentavit invadere. In iUis enhn partibus didieerat a fugitivis ipsua 
regem hiemare. Rex ^tem Aluredus audiens'barbaricam rabiem et m»- 
vitiam eomimu iiruisse, snorumque covtsiderans dispositionem (diwpenh- 
fMsi, MS. C1a«d. A. 6. p. 167)< hue illaequetoBpit animo fluctoaie: tSB- 
dem discretiore ftetus arbitno, cessit hostious, ac solus et inermis titgn est 
ex]Bosita8 Indibrio.— Vit. St Neot 4n AM. 8S. Bern, scea iv. tM&. ii. p. 338. 
This author proceeds to notice <meof the adventures, which Alfked, it is 
said, delighted to narrate to the eirele of his friends (Malms, de Reg. S3.) 
In his retreat he was entertained in the cottage of a swineherd : and Us 
hostess, in the absence of her husband, desired the straawr to watch the 
loaves, which she was baking on the hearth. But Alfred's mind was too 
deeply occapied with the thought of hismisfortnnes to attend to the duu^. 
The bread was burnt : and the negligenoe of the king was severely chas- 
tized by the tongue of the woman. This incident was soon sung in Latin 

Urere qnos cemis panes* gyrare myrarts^ 

Cum nimium gaudes hos mandacaore calentes. — ^sser, p. 31. 
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to have continued &itfafiil to the fortunes of Alfred ; and 
yet, even in the county d Somerset, he was compelled 
to conceal himself at Ethelingey, while the ealdorman 
iEthelnoth with a few adherents .wandered in the woods. 
By degrees the seereC of the loyml retreat was revealed : 
he was joined by the more trusty of his suhjeets ; and in 
their company he ocoasionally issued from his conceal- 
ment, intercepted the straggling parties ci the Danes^ 
and returned, loaded with the spoils, often of theenemy, 
sometimes (such was his hard necessity) of his own 
people. As his associates multiplied, these excursions 
vere more frequent and successful ; and at Easter, to 
£iciiitate the access to the island, he ordered a communi- 
cation to be made with the land hy a wooden hridge, of 
^hich he secured the entranoe hy the erectkm of a fort 
While the attention of Alfred was thus fixed on the 
enemy who had seized the eastern provinces of his king- 
dom, he was unconscious of the storm, which threatened 
to burst on him from the west Another of the sons of 
BAgnar, probahly the sanguinary Uhbo, with three-and- 
twenty sail, had lately ravaged the shores of Demetia or 
South Wales ; and crossing to the northern coast of De- 
vonshire, had landed his troops in the vicinity of Aple- 
dore. It appears as if the two brothers had previously 
agreed to crush the king between the pressure of their 
respective armies. Alarmed at this new debarkation. 
Odun the ealdorman, with several thanes, fled for se- 
curity to the castle of Kynwith. It had no other fortifi- 
cation than a loose wall erected after the manner of the 
Britons : but its position on the summit of a lofty rock 
rendered it impregnable. The Danish leader was too 
wary to hazard an assault; and calmly pitched his tent 
at the foot of the mountain, in the confident expectation 
that the want of water would force the garrison to sur- 
T^^der. But Odun, gcCthering courage from despair* 
Bilently left his intrenchments at the dawn of morning ; 
burst into the enemy*8 camp ; slew the Danish chief with 
twelve hundred of his followers: and drove the remainder 
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to their fleet. The hrayeiy of the Saxons was rewarded 
with the plunder of Wales ; and among the trophies of 
their yictoiywas the Reafan,the mysterious standard of 
the raven, woven in one noon-tide by the bands of the 
three dau^ters of Ragnar. The superstition of the 
Danes was aecustomed to observe the bird, as th^ 
marched to hatde. If it appeared to flap its wings, it 
was a sure omen of victory : if it bung mc^onless in the 
air, they anticipated nothing but defeat. * 

Tlie news of this success infused courage into the hearts 
of the most puaiUahimotts. Alfred watched the reviving 
spirit of his people, and by trusty messengers invited 
them to meet him in the seventh week after Easter at 
the stone of Bgbert, in the eastern extremity of Selwood 
fbrest t. On the appointed day the men of Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Somerset cheerfViIly obeyed the summons. 
At the appearance of Alfred, they hailed the avenger of 
their country ; the wood echoed their acclamations ; aod 
every heart beat with the confidence of victory. Bat 
the place was too confined to receive the multitudes that 
hastened to the royal standard ; and the next morning 
the camp was removed to Icglea, a spacious plain, lying 
on the skirts of the wood, and covered by marshes in its 
front {. The day was spent in making preparations for 
the oonfliet, and in assigning their places to the volun- 
teers that hourly arrived : at the dawn of the next morn- 
ing, Alfred marshalled his forces, and occupied the sum- 
mit of Bthandune, a neighbouring and lofty eminence}. 
In the mean while Gothrun had not been an idle spec- 
tator of the motions of his adversary. He had recalled 

• CliioiL Sax. 84. Ais«r.S8. 

i It is now called Brixton. — ^fngutf (p. 96.) and mme writers after liiiii* 
infonii US that the king disguised hims^ as a harper, and visited tk« 
Danish camp, where HeMMeired their negligence, and learned their aherior 
obieetSL The story is in itself improbabte, and was unknown to Asser. 

I It is belieTed to <m Leigh, not bx ftons Westbory. In the life of St 
Neot it is described as grata saiicis planities Jnxta sihnm, pi 335. 

f Disposita seiialim ade proximam antidpavenint promoBtarivB. 
Hinc hostium explorafaMntoecarsiun. Ibid. AntidpaTit montem hostibof 
nimis aptom, si pracaTisseht WaUiag. p. 838. Thb is probably Bnl* 
tonhm, near Sddinglon. 
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his scattered detachments, and was advancing with hasty 
steps to chastize the insolence of the insurgents *. As 
the armies approached, they vociferated shouts of mutual 
defiance ; and after the first discharge of their missive 
weapons rushed to a. closer and moresanguini^ry comhat. 
The shock of the two nations, the efforts of their leaders, 
the fluctuations of victory, and the alternate hopes and 
fears of the contending armies, must be left to the ima- 
gination of the reader. The Danes displayed a courage 
worthy of their former renown, and their repeated con- 
quests. The Saxons were stimulated by every motive 
that could influence the heart of man. Shame, revenge, 
the dread of subjugation, and the hope of independ- 
ence, impelled them forward : their perseverance bore 
down all opposition ; and the Northmen, after a most 
obstinate but unavailing resistance, fled in crowds to 
their camp. The pursuit was not less murderous than 
tiie engagement : the Saxons immolated to their resent- 
ment every fugitive who fell into their hands. Imme- 
diately, by the king's orders, lines were drawn round 
the encampment; and the -escape of the survivors wjts 
rendered impracticable by the vigilance and the multi- 
tude of their enemies. Famine and despair subdued 
the obstinacy of Grothrun, who on the fourteenth day 
offered to capitulate. The terms imposed by the con- 
queror were; that the king and principal chieftains 
should embrace Christianity ; that they should entirely 
evacuate his dominions; and that Uiey should bind them- 
selves to the fulfilment of the treaty by the surrender 
of hostages and by their oaths. After at few weeks, 
Gothrun with tlurtv of his officers was baptized at Aulre 
near Athelney He took the surname of Athelstan, and 

* Oytnis nndique Danos coutoc ds> mannm magnam contraxit WaU 
bg. Ibid. Ut rumor hi^as eventna latisaimt; diffusus profaDas Gytronis 

aUmgeret aures protinus juzta nurem sunm acies disDasuerant, ad 

looim erttaniiuis castra moventes. Vit. St Neot p. 836. Tnese passagea 
plainly show that th« Danes were not surprised by Alfred, as is generallv 
••serted. See also Translat. St. Oath, in act. SS. Bened. ssbc. iy. torn, it 
hV9, 
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JUfiradvashiaflpoiiaQr. After the ceremony both princes 
nmoyed to Wedmore» where «MDL the eighth day Gothnm 
fill off the white lobe end chrysmal fillet* end on the 
tvrelfthbed adieu to his adopted fiither, whose generosity 
he had now learned to admire as much as he hadhefine 
reqwcted his mdour. From Chippenham he marched 
into Menaa, fixed his head quarters at Cireneester, and 
orderedhia fidlowers to cultivate the soiL He remained 
here but twelve months* when he returned to his former 
kingdom of East Anglia; and though a Danish amn- 
ment under the command. of Hastings entered the 
Thames^ and solicited him to renew the war, he adhered 
fiuthfully to his engagements. Two treaties whidi he 
made with Alfred are still extant By the first the 
boundaries between the two kingdoms are determined 
to be the Thames* tbe river LeaCto its source* and a line 
drawn thence to Bedford* and along the Ouse as £u as 
the Watlingstreet* and thence probably to the mouth U 
the river. The lives of EngUshmen and Danes are de- 
clared to be of equal value : and all unauthorised inter- 
course between the two nations is forbidden. By the 
second the two kings engage to promote Christianity, and 
to punish apostacy ; the laws of the Danes are assimi- 
lated to those of the Saxons ; and the fines payable &r 
offences are determined both in Saxon and Danish 
money *. The followers of Gothrun gradually adopted 
the habits (^civilised life ; and by acquiring an interest 
in the soil* contributed to protect it fi»m the ravi^;es of 
subsequent adventurers. 
A. D. Tbe retreat oi Gothrun gave to Wessex a long respite 
^0. from the honovs of war, and fifteen years of comparative 
tiranquillity left Alfired at leisure to attend to the im- 
provement and civilization of his people. The arm/ 
daimed hia first care^ The desultory but inoessaat at- 



* Uf • S'u. ^. 61. In the OTlgiiMlthe lise^f dewMwntina ends at Urn 
W«IUiig«tnet t Imt as tti* praviBM of Kart-AoKlia had brw i«ded to 
GothrvD. JSMlman w of ownlm tbat il p w w o d ad thaaea to tfaa BMMith of 
tbe river. Vit.^lfr.36. 
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Ibc^cs of the Danes had demonstrated Hie necessity of 
offguiising ft force, which should he ready to take the 
field at the first alarm, and to march to any point of the 
coast tiiat was menaced with an attack ; bnt at the same 
time tbe scarcity, arising from the fre(|aent suspensions 
of agricultural labour, showed the impi>Iicy of collecting 
together the great mass of the population. Alfred adopted 
an improved plan : which, while it was calculated to op- 
poee a fimni^blefbrceto the descents of the Northmen, 
secured a suAeieBt supply of hands for Hie cuMvation 
ef dw Bofl. The d^nce of the towns and cities was 
ii^nisted to tiie courage and fidelity of the inhabitants 
under the direction of the king's Gerefa.or reeve : of the 
rest ci Ihe free population the males were divided into 
two classes^ to each of which was allotted in rotation a 
regular term of service. They were commanded by the 
king or the ealdorman of the county : and instead of 
]>ay, received from the national stores i| proportionate 
aiqiply of provisions *. 

The utility of fortifications had been sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the example of the Danes, and the sue- 
ces^d defence of Kynwith. By the orders of Alfred a 
survey was made of the coast and navigable rivers ; and 
casiles were buflt in places the best fitted to prevent the 
landing, or to impede the progress of an enemy. Yet in 
this Hndertaking, of which the necessity was so apparent, 
he had to encounter numerous difficulties, arising from 
the prejucBces and indolence of his ^eoj^e. In many in- 
stances the execution of the royal orders was postponed : 
ia others the buildings were abandoned as soon as the 
fimadatians had been laid. But occasional descents of 
the Danes came in aid of the king's authority: those who 
haA lost thttr property by their negligence, were eager 
ta ropoir the iuilt by their industry ; and before tibe dose 
of Ids leigR Alfred had the satisfaction to see more than 
fAf eaatles boilt according to his directions t. 



•Chioii.8n.pk 98,9a t Aiser.p. 59,00. Spelm. W.Alft«4i^IS9.not. 
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The first attempt which the king made to create a 
navy has been already mentioned. His success stimu- 
lated him to new exertions ; and, to acquire knowledge, 
and to do honour to the naval profession, he often ac- 
A.D. companied his. squadrons in their expeditions. On one 
883. of these occasions he met four sail of Northmen. Two 
were captured by boarding, and their crews put to the 
sword * the commanders of the other two, terrified by the 
fete of their companions and their own loss, threw down 
their arms, and on their knees solicited mercy. On 
4,]>. another occasion the Saxon fleet surprised and captured 
885 thirteen sail in the river Stour. Every man on board 
was massacred : but the same evening the victors in their 
return were intercepted by a Danish squadron, and com- 
pletely defeated *. As soon as the kin^ became acquaint- 
ed with the arts of attack and the modes of defence prac- 
tised by the northern nations, several improvements 
suggested themselves to his superior sagacity. He or- 
dered ships to \>e built of larger dimensions than those 
of the Danes. Their decks were higher, and their length 
double. The increased elevation gave his mariners an 
advanti^e over their enemies, who were compelled to 
direct their strokes upwards : and the greater bulk of 
the vessels added to their stability in the water, while 
the Danish ships were agitated by the slightest motion. 
That their celerity might not be retarded by the addi- 
tional weight, he augmented the number of the rowers ; 
and gave to all his vesltels thirty, to several more than 
thirty, oars on a side. This fleet was so judiciously dis- 
posed in the different harbours, that the marauding 
squadrons of the barbarians found it difficult to approach, 
or to abandon, the shore with impunity t. 

From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, 
the king turned his attention to the domestic economy 
of the country. During the long period of Dani^ de- 
vastation^ the fabric of civil government had been nearly 

• Asicr, 36, 37. CLion. S«l S«, ?7. 4Chroa. Sax.98. 
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dissolTed. The courts of judicature had heeo closed ! 
injuries were inflicted without provocation, and retaliated 
without mercy ; and the Saxon, like the Dane, had im- 
Inbed a spirit of insuhordination, and a contempt for 
peace, and justice, and religion. To remedy these evils, 
Alfred restored, enlarged, and improved the salutary in- 
stitutions oi nis f(H:efathers ; and from the statutes of 
Ethelhert, Ina, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed 
a code of law, adapted to the circumstances of the time, 
and the habits of his subjects*. But legislative enact- 
ments would have been of little avail, had not the king 
insured their execution, by an undertaking of no small 
difficulty, but which by his vigilance and perseverance 
he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon jurisprudence 
had established an ample gradation of judicatures, which 
diverged in different ramifications from the king's court 
into every hamlet in the kingdom : l>ttt of the persons 
invested with judicial authority very few were qualified 
for so important an office. Almost all were ignorant : 
many were despotic. The powerfril refused to acquiesce 
in their decisions; and the defenceless complained of 
their oppression. Both had frequent recourse to the 
equity of Alfred, who listened as cheerfrilly to the com- 
plaints of the lowest as of the highest among his subjects 
Every appeal was heard by him with the most patient 
attention : in cases of importance he revised the pro- 
ceedings at his leisure; and the inferior magistrates 
trembled at the impartiality and severity of their sove- 
reign. If their fault proceeded from ignorance or in- 
advertence, they were reprimanded or removed accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence ; but neither birth, 
nor friends, nor power, could save the corrupt or mali- 
cious judge t. He was made to suffer the punishment 
which he had unjustly inflicted ; and, if we may believe 
an ancient authority, forty-four magistrates were by the 
king's order executed in one year for their informal and 

• I^g. Sax. S8— 46. f Aaier. (Kr. 71* 
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p roce wl ii^*. Tbis sefenty-was pio^aefciM 
«f the most beneficial eomeqiienees. The judges wen 
eerefdl to acquire a oonapetent degree of knowledge; 
fbeir deeiaoiis beeame aoeovdant to the law; tbe eoift' 
mission ef crime was generally followed by the iDllictioB 
of punishment ; and Ibeft and murder were rendered as 
lare^ as they had formerly been preTalent. To prove 
fbe refi»nnatioB of bis subjects, Alfred is said to have 
soqiended yaluable braoelete on the highway, whieh m 
one ventured to remove : and as a confirmation we an 
told, that if a trayeller lost his purse on the road, he 
would at the distance of a month find it lying untouched 
in the same spot t. Iliese are probably the fictions of a 
poetericNr age : but they serve to ^ewthe high estima- 
tion in which Alfired*sadministrationof justice was h^ 
by our forefathers. 

The decline o§^ learning in the Saz<m states had 
been rapidly accelerated by the Danish invasions. The 
churches and monasteries, the only academies of the 
age, had been destroyed; and at the accession of Alfred, 
Wessex could hardly boast of a single scholar , able te 
translate a Latin book into the English tongue $.* The 
king, who from his early years had been animated with 
the most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to 
infuse a similar spirit into all who aspired to his &voiir. 
For this purpose he invited to his court the moi^diatiih 
guished scholars of his own and of foreign countnei. 

* Miroir des Justices, p. S96. ed. 1642. It was written by Andffv 
Horn*, ander Edwaid I. or Edward II.. and, tfaoagh of questionabis at- 
thority, musk have been coaiposed fiom more ancient documents, ^acut d 
tbe cases ure curious. Thus Athulf was executed because he had ooo- 
damned Copping, who was net tw«nty-one years of age : Billing, bectase 
he had condemned Leston. who did not sit down, when proclamation had 
been made for all but the murderer to sit down : Hale, because he had a^ 
emitted the sheriff Tristram, though Tristiaa had unjastly setsed goods 
xur the kin|p*8 use : Therborn. because he luid condemned Qsgot tat t 
•rime, ofwhieh he had obtained pardon from the king: Oskitell. beeaoss 
he had condrasned GntUog on the sole report of the corooar. Thus also 
he imprisoned Sithing, beeause that oflScer had imprisoned Herbole fort 
crime committed by Herbole's wife : he ordered Haulf to lose a hani, 
because he had not inflicted that punishment on Armoe, &c. p. 296—301. 

f Malms, de Reg. ii. 4 f. S3. 

I Alired, prisf. ad Past p. 8S. Wise's Asser. 
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Plegmnnd and Werfiith, Ethelstan and Werwulf yisited 
him firom Mercia. John of old Saxony left the monas- 
tery of Corbie for an establishment at Ethelingey : Asser 
of St. David's was induced by valuable presents to reside 
with the king, during six months in the year; and an 
honourable embassy to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
returned with Grimbald the celebrated provost of St. 
Omer*. With their assistance Alfred began in his 
thirty-ninth year to apply to the study of Roman litera- 
ture; and opened schools in different places for the 
instruction of his subjects. It was his will that the 
children of every free-man, whose circumstances woi^d 
allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of reading 
and writing ; and that Ihose, who were designed for 
eivil or ecclesiastical employments, should moreover be 
instructed in the Latin language t . 

It was a misfortune which the king frequently la- 
mented, that Saxon literature contained no books of 
science. ** 1 have often wondered," says he, ** that the 
'* illustrious scholars, who once flourished among the 
** English, and w)io had read so many foragn works, 
''never thought of transferring the most useful into 
*' their own language {." To supply the deficiency Al- 
fred himself undertook the task. Of his translations 
two were historical, and two didactic. The first were 
the ecclesiastical history of the Engli^ by Bede, and the 
epitome of Orosius, the best abri^ment of ancient hift* 
tory then extant, both works calculated to excite and 
gratify the curiosity of his subjects. Of the others one 

• Attsr, 46— 4BL Epfst. Fakonii in MTiae's Amm, p. 128. John, abbot 
of Ethelingey, has been often confounded with Joannes Scotns Erigena. 
Thsj wete cufieient persons. Scotns, as his name imports, was a native 
of Ireland ; John the abbot was a native of old Saxony (Aster, 61.) Scotns 
was neitiiOT priest nor monk ( Malullon, ace. iv. torn. ii. p^ 51 0). John the 
abbot was both priest and monk. (Asser, 47^-61. iEUradi prat ad Past. 

i Alfred, prwt ad Past. p. 85. Asser, 48-55. Did he not at this time 
establish the nniversily of Oxford ? I know not The contested pasaraa 
m Asser ( p. ^) appears to me undoubtedly sporions. What writer of the 
■■nth or tenth oenturies ever used the expiessions» Divus Petrus, or Divl 
«aUda«, MeUuDO^, &«. 

S JUftad.pr»f:adFastp.8i. 
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was meant for general reading, " the Consolation of 
Philosophy," hy Boetius, a treatise deservedly held in 
high estimation at that period ; and the second was des- 
tined ft>r the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of 
Gregory the Great, a work recommended both by its 
own excellence, and the reputation of its author. Of 
this he sent a copy to every bishop in his domiiiionsi 
with a request that it might be preserved in the cathe- 
dral for the use of the diocesan clergy*. 

In the arrangement of his time, his finances, and his 
domestic concerns, Alfred was exact and methodicaL 
Tbfi officers of his household were divided into three 
bodies, which succeeded each other in rotation, and 
departed at the end of the month, the allotted period of 
their service *<*. Of each day he gave one third to sleep 
and necessary refreshments : the remainder was divided 
between the duties of his station, and works of piety and 
charity). His treasurer was ordered to separate his 
revenue into two moieties. The first he subdivided into 
three parts, of which one was destined to reward his 
servants and ministers, another to siu>ply presents for 
the strangers who visited his court, and the third to pay 
the numerous bodies of workmen whom he employed^ 
For he erected palaces in different parts of his domi- 
nions ; repaired and embellished those which had been 
left by his predecessors, and rebuilt London and several 
other towns, which the Danes had reduced to heaps of 

* MifnA. pmC ad Past. p. 86. On each copy was an atteU of fifty 
maneuses, and the king requested that no one would " take the csleU 
firum the book, nor the book from the minster." The meaning of Ute woid 
vstell has hitherto proved a stumbling-block to the commentatun. 

t Asser. S5. 

t Malm. S4.95. Asser, 67. Without the knowledge of chronometers, 
Alftvd was perplexed to discover the true hour of the day. To ramedy 
the inconveuieuce he hail recourse to the following simple expedient By 
repeated experiments he found that a quantity of wax, weighing sevoity- 
two pennies, might be made into six candles, each twelve inches k>ng mad 
of equal tliickni^, and that these burning in succession, would last 
exactly twenty-four hours. Toprt'vent the flame from being affected hf 
currents of air, the candles were inclosed in a laiige lantern oftranflparent 
horn: and as the combustion of each inch of wax corresponded with the 
lapse of one seventy-second part of the day, or twenty of our minutn. be 
was hence enabled to measure his time wiUi some accuracy. Aner, 68, 69. 
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ruins. In all these undertakings we are told that he 
displayed an improved taste and considerable magnifi- 
cence. Among his artists were numbers of foreigners 
attracted by his offers, and the fame of his liberality; 
and' by frequent conversation with them he is said to 
have acquired a theoretical acquaintance with their 
respective professions, which astonished the most expe- 
rienced workmen *. 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into 
four portions. One was devoted to the support of his 
school, his favourite project. Another was given to the 
two monasteries which he had founded, one at Shaftes- 
bury for nuns, at the head of whom he placed his 
daughter Ethelgiva: another at Ethelingey for monks, 
which he peopled with foreigners, because the Danish 
devastations had abolished the monastic institute among 
his own subjects. The third portion he employed in 
relieving the necessities of the indigent, to whom he was 
on all occasions a most bountifiil benefactor. From the 
fourth he drew the alms, which he annually distributed 
to different churches. They were not confined to his 
own dominions, but scattered through Wales, Northum- 
bria, Armorica, and Gaul. Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome ; sometimes to the nations in the Me- 
diterranean and to Jerusalem : on one occasion to the 
Indian Christians at Meliapour. Swithelm, the bearer 
of the royal alms, brought back to the king several ori- 
ental pearls^ and aromatic liquors t. 

The long interval of peace, which Alfred enjoyed after 
the baptism of Gothrun, had raised him to a high pre- 
eminence among the British princes. The East- Anglian 
and Northumbrian Danes, though their subjection was 
rather nominal than real, acknowledged his authority. 

* Alter. 58. 56. 66. 

T See A8«er. 56. 60. 64 66. 6?. Chron. Sax. p. 86. 90. Malm, de gest 
reg. 24. H ant. 201. Flor. Wigor. 591. It is canons that as Asser (p. 58) 
^kes the mare T\-rrhenuro extend "ad nltimnm Hybemiie finem,** so Al- 
^w in hu translation of Orosius says c^ the same, or the Wendelsas* that 

ouhyre west ende is Scotland.*' 
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The kingdom of Mereia no longer existed. He had 
given the government of that country with his daughter 
^thelflsBd to the ealdorman Ethered. Even the kings 
of the Welsh, Anaward of Gwynez, Hemeid of Demetii, 
Helised of Brecon, Howel of Gleguising, and Brocmail 
of Gwent, harassed hy intestine dissensions, voluntarilj 
placed themselves under his protection, and did faim 
^]). homage on the same terms as Ethered of Mereia*. It 
893. was in this season of prosperity that Alfred saw the 
storm, which had so long desolated the fairest provinces 
of Gaul, cross the channel, and burst on his own terri- 
tory. Hastings, the most renowned and suciiessfal of 
the sea-kings, after more than forty years of carnage and 
plunder, undertook, in imitation of Gothrun, to win for 
himself a kingdom in Britain. The forces of the North- 
men assembled in the port of Boulogne in two divisions^ 
of which one, comprising two hundred and fifty sail, 
steered its course to the mouth of the Limene, and took 
possession of Apuldre on the Rother t ; the other of 
ttghty ships, uiider Hastings himself, directing its coune 
more to die north, entered the Swale, and fortified a 
position at Milton. Never did Alfred display more 
ability, nor the barbarians more pertinacity, than in the 
conduct of this war. Every attempt of the invaders was 
foiled by the foresight and expedition of their adversary : 
yet they maintained the contest for more than three 
years : and did not abandon their object, till they had 
exhausted every resource, which courage or perfidy, acti- 
vity or patience could supply. 

^ soon as Alfred collected his forces, he myg ftlmd 
into Kent, and occupied a strong position between Mil- 
ton and Apuldre. From a lufty eminence he could 
watch the motions of his enemies, while his flanks weie 
secured from surprise by an extensive wood on the one 

* Asaer, 49,&0. 

i There was formpriy • river and epedooe harbour of this name. Kei- 
thn is at present in exietenoeb owia^ to inamlationB. The epot is aw 
««I1p4 iloDuiey Manh. See Gibioii, al the end of the Sasoa ChraaMe 

p. 34. 
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side, and a deep morass on the otli^. Thus tlie oom- 
munication between the Northmen was interaopted^ 
and each army was compelled to remain inactive in its 
camp, or, if it ventured a forward movement, to expoae 
itself to probable destruction. The perfidy of Has^gi 
disengaged him from tiiis embarrassing situation. He 
ofTered to depart in consideration of a sum of money; 
gave hostages for the performance of his engagement ; 
and, as a spontaneous proof of his sincerity, permitted 
his two sons to receive the sacrament of baptism. To 
one Alfred, to the other Ethered, stood sponsors *. But 
in the meantime a part of tibe army at Apuldre*ekHled 
the vigilance of the -king, stole .through the forest of 
Andredswald, and began to ravage the counties of Wee* 
sex. At Famham tfa«y were overtaken by Alfred and 
bis son Edward. The Saxons were victorious: Hie 
booty and horses of the barbarians fell into their hands ; 
And many of the fugitives perished, as they attempted 
to cross the Thames without a knowledge of the fords. 
In the action their king, whose name is unknown, had 
received a severe wound; and his inability to bear the 
rapidity of their flight, compelled thera to halt m 
Thorney, a narrow islet formed by the waters of the 
Coin. There they were careAilly wittdied by successive 
parties of Saxons, till they obtained permisM(m to de- 
P^ on terms similar to thoee, whiek had been stipu- 
lated with Hastings t. 

The open hostility of these ad^nturers v^as not mene 
formidable than the suspicious fidelity of their eountvjF- 
^en, who under Gothrun and Cuthred had former^ 
settled in East-Anglia and Northumbria. Bodi liieee 
princes were now dead, and neither hosts v» hostages 
could secure! the obechence of their former ralaiiien. 
Some time before the evacuation of Tfaoniey, Alfred tali 

* Chron. Sax. 91 Hunt 201. West 178. 

T IbM.93. Etfaelwerd, «8 Tbia teUnd is gemnlfy umppoMA teite 
^ Mersey., at the mouih of the Coin in Essex But Eihelwerd calls M 
J^orney and from the situation 1 should conoeWe it to have been formod 
°y Vhe iWer Cola, which enteia tiw Thamas umu audnaik 
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leoored inteDigenoe Unt these frifliless vassds bid 
equq^ed two powerM fleets^ with one of which tiiej 
were besieging Exeter, whfle the oth» lavaged the 
A.Db northern shore of Devon. To add to his perplexity the 
^^ perfi^ of Hastings was now hecomemanifest He bad 
indeed abandoned Mflton, but it was only to cross tbs 
river, and take possessiMi of Beamfleet on the eoast 
of Essex, where he had been joined by the fleet from 
Apoldre In thi« emergency the long divided his forces 
With the cavalry be hastened to Exeter, and drove tfai 
besiegeis to their shqpa : Ethered with the remainder 
aorprised TUmniiiitk ti the absence of Hastings, and 
obtained possessicm of his treasures, his wife, and !» 
children. This loss humbled the pride of the barbariu: 
he sidieited a pacification : Alfred, in o^osition to ikt 
advice of bis connd], ordered the prisoners to be le- 
stored ; and Hastings promised to leave the island &x 
ever *. Whether he perfermed his ^sg^gement we tie 
not told: but from this moment he disiqppears from the 
pages of the Sax<m annalists; and before the dose of 
the coitury we find him in France, pursuing lus usual 
career of devastation. At last he accepted frwnCfaiifes 
the Simple the dty and territory of Chartres, and cat- 
descended to become the vassal of a throne^ which he 
bad 80 often shaken to its foundation t. 

However this may be, the adventurers frwn ApaMit 
and the ftigitives from Thomey took possession of Sbo- 
buy on the coast of Essex; and their numbers weie 
increased by the arrival of auxiliaries from East-An^ 
and Northumbrta. On a sudden, leaving a sufficient 
garrison for the defence of the place, they burst Cram 
their cantonments, swept with rapidity the left bank of 
the Thames^ crossed the country to the Severn, and ptun- 
dered without opposition both sides of thai river. At the 
first alarm the men of Mercia and Wessex, and the Bii- 
tons of Wales^ hastened to oppose the depredates, who at 

• Chnn. Sax. 99; 94. Flar.596. 
iWn.GeiiietSSl,8S& Boo^wt, viL SSL S28L 
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Buttington fomid themselves surrounded by three ar- 
mies under Ethered, Athehn, and Ethelnoth For seve- 
ral weeks they supported with patience the hardships of 
a siege: -but, as soon as their horses were devoured, 
famine compelled them to make a desperate attempt, 
and with immense loss they forced a way through their 
enemies, traversed Mercia, and regained their fortress 
at Shobury. Here they reposed themselves till their 
losses were repaired by the arrival of new adventurers; 
and then, bursting like a torrent through Mercia, they 
took possession of Chester and the Wirall. Alfred 
was at the time cruising with his fleet in the channel. 
He hastened to the Windl ; but when he had examined 
the position of the enemy, he despaired of being able to 
fi>rce their lines, and contented himself with driving 
away the cattle, and destroying the corn in the neigh* 
bourhood. Famine compelled the barbarians to seek 
new adventures. They ravaged North Wales: but find- 
ing the royal army in their way, suddenly returned, 
directed their march through Northumbria into East- 
Anglia, and by that circuitous route, regained their 
former station in Essex. It might have been expected 
that, after so many feuhires, they would have abandoned 
the island. Alfred heard with pleasure that they bad 
put to sea with their families and plunder : but in a few 
days they were discovered in the Thames near London, 
and steering their course up the Lea, selected a strong 
position about twenty miles from that capital, and made 
it their head quarters during the winter *. 

In the ensuing spring, the citizens, harassed by the 
neighbourhood of the Danes, attempted to storm their 
intrenchments, but were repulsed with considerable 
slaughter. To protect the harvest, Alfred- encamped on 
(he banks of the Lea, and, as he was riding one day, 
discovered a spot, in which, by diverting the course of 
the water, and raising obstructions in the bed of the 

* Chron. Sax. 94-96. 
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nrer, it vns easy to prevent the egress of the enemy^s 
Heet The work was soon completed, and for it«- pro- 
tection a castle was erected on each bank. The Nortb- 
men, foiled hy the king's ingenuity, abandoned their 
position ; and, tl^ough they were pursued by the Saigon 
eayalry, reached Quathridge* on the Severn. Here they 
passed the winter without molestation. But their spirit 
was broken* dissension prevafled among their leaders; 
f A.s. and in the spring they disbanded themselves, separating 
897. into small bodies, and taking different directions. Many 
obtained settlements among the East-Anglians and 
Northumbnans : the remainder sailed to their country- 
men on the banks of the Seinei*. 

But though the great body of the barbarians had w- 
tired from the contest, several small marauding partis 
-continued to hover round the coast, and often inflicted 
4he most serious injuries on the inhabitants. On one 
occasion six Danish vessels were seen to &ateT the strait 
between the Isle of Wi^t and the eoast of Hampshire; 
imd were quickly pursued by a Saxon squadron of nine 
saiL The Northmen had divided their force. Thise 
of tiieir ships lay dry on the beach, while the crews were 
emplo3red in the pursuit of plunder : the other three rode 
. «t anchor to receive the attack of the Saxons. In the 
unequal contest whidi followed, two of these were cap- 
tured : the third with only five men on board oontrivei 
to escape to a port in East-Anglta. The engagement 
was hardly terminated when the Danes return^ from 
their expedition on shore ; and the ebbing of the tide 
left all the English vessels aground, three near to the 
enemy, the other six at a considerable distance.- This 
accident awakened the hopes of the barbarians, who 
fearlessly <!ro8Bed the sands on foot, and made an attack 
on the nearest vessels. In this bold though unsucceu- 
fal attempt th^ lost one hundred and twenty men : and 
yat by their superior skill were the first to get off their 

* Quatbridge is probably Quatrord, near Bridgenorth« 
fCfatmi. Sax.e6>97. 
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ships and put to sea. One of the three escaped : the 
others were drtyen on the coast of Sussex, where their 
erews were seised, and executed as pirates. During 
the summer no fewer than twenty Danish vessels were 
captured *. 

The death of Alfred happened on the 26th of October, ^ d. 
in the year 899 or 901. He left two sons, Edward, who ^^^- 
socoeeded him, and Ethelwerd, who received from his 
father a learned education, and whose sons perished at 
the celebrated battle of Brunanburgt. His daughters 
were EtheltliBd, married to Ethered of Mercia, Ethel- 
giva abbess of Shaftesbury, and Alfritha, wedded to 
Baldwin count of Flanders, the son of the celebrated 
Judith. 

The will of Alfred is deserving of notice from the in- 
teresting information which it affords respecting the 
transmission of property among the Saxons {. Egbert 
had entailed his estates on his male descendants to the 
exclusion of females: ** to the spear-side and not to the 
^ spindle-side." Ethel wulf made Ethelbert, his second 
son, king of Kent: to Ethelbald, Ethered, and Alfred, 
he bequeathed at his death certain lands, v^ch were 
to descend unimpaired to the survivor of the three. 
When Ethelbald died, Ethelbert claimed the kingdom : 
and a compromise was effected among the brothers, ac- 
cording to which Ethered and Alfred surrendered to 
the king their joint interest in the lands bequeathed by 
Ethelwulf, which he immediately restored to them with 
the addition of all such estates as he had acquired either 
by his personal exertions, or with their assistance. After 
the death of Ethered, the two remaining brothers made 

• Chron. Sax. 98, 99. 

i This Kthelwerd. who died in 982 (Flor. 60S), has genemlly bMQ eon- 
ftanded wiih Ethelwerd the historian, who wrote in the reign of Edwwd 
tfie martyr, and who sayv expressly that he was descended not from AlfMl, 
hut from Alfred's brother atid predect* ssor Ethered. — Ethelw. prasf. 473. 

1 A Latin but very faulty translation may be seen In WWsAsaer. 
p. 74. A more •ccuraie version has been made by Mannins ftnm the 
Saxun original in the register of the abbey of Newminitor at wiacheilBr, 
freswnred in the library of Mr. Astle. 
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« new agreement in presence of their nobles, by which 
it was settled that the survivor should inherit the pei^ 
gonai estate of the other, and the lands originally be- 
queathed by their father : but that he should fiuthfolljr 
divide among his nephews all the other real property 
which both had acquired by grant, purchase, or any 
other means. Alfred, having stated these particulan^ 
informs us, that in order to dispose by will of what be- 
longed to him by the death of Ethered, he assembled 
the thanes of Wessex at Langdon. " I prayed them,** 
he adds, '* for my love (and gave them security that I 
would never bear them ill-will for speakingjustly) not 
to be prevented by fear or love from deciding right: 
lest any man should .say that I had defrauded mj 
kinsfolks/' The thanes approved his title to the pro- 
perty. " It is all," said they, " delivered there into thy 
** hand. Therefore thou mayest bequeath and give it 
*'. either to a relation or a stranger, as thou thinkest 
" best.'' The next* day the king in their presence re- 
voked all his former wUls, divided his lands among his 
two sons, his three daughters, his two nephews, his 
cousin Osferth, and his wife Alswitha *. He then left 
sums of money to all the above, to his ealdormen, to 
his servants, and his bishops : fifty mancuses of gold to 
fifty priests, fifty to the poor ministers of Grod, fifiy to 
poor people in distress, and fifty to the church in which 
he should be buried. At the end he strictly forbad his 
heirs to invade the liberty of those men, whom he had 
made fVee. " For God's love, and for the advantage of 
my soul, I will that they be masters of their own firee- 
dom, and of their own will ; and in the name of the 
living God I entreat that no man disturb them by exae- 
** tion of money or in any other manner : but that they be 
left at liberty to serve any lord whom they may choose." 






U 



* If any of the lands which he left to females had descended to him ftoa 
Egbert, he desired hi» heirs male to take the lands, and give to the fanalss 
an equivalent in money. 
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EDWARD. 

The succession of Edward was opposed by his cousin 
Ethelwald, who claimed the crown as the representative 
of Ethelred, the elder brother of the late monarch. His 
pretensions were overruled by the decision of the Witena- 
gemot : and the discontented prince, apparently under 
pretence of recovering the hereditary patrimony of his 
father, assembled his retainers, and occupied the castles 
of Christchurch and Winburn. In the latter place he 
forcibly married a nun out of the convent, and announced 
his resolution never to surrender- the fortress but with 
his life. The approach of Edward to Badberry sug- 
gested a less hazaidous policy. He retired in secrecy, and 
reached the northern Danes, who pitying his misfor- 
tunes, or admiring his spirit, gave him the title of king, 
and hastened to fight under his banner. In a short time 
the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adven- 
turers from Northumbria, East-Anglia, and France. 
With these he landed in Essex, and obtained possession A.Ok 
of that county. The next year he marched through ^^^ 
Mercia, crossed the Thames atCricklade, and pillaged 
the greater part of Wiltshire. But at the approach of 
Edward he retired : and the West-Saxons in their turn 
retaliated on the Danes the mjuries, which they had in- 
flicted on Mercia and Wessex. From St. Edmund*s 
dyke in Cambridgeshire they spread the flames of war 
to the mouth of the Ouse : and crossing that river, con- 
tinued in the fenny country the work of devastation. 
At last Edward thought proper to withdraw his army. 
In defiance of repeated orders the men of Kent remained 
behind : they were surrounded by the Danes ; and a most 
murderous conflict ensued. Two ealdormen, several 
thanes, two abbots, and the greater number of the com- 
mon men perished, but the East-AngUans purchased 
their advantage at a high price. They lost their king 
Eohric; and to Edward the death of Ethelwald was of 
greater consequence than the most brilliant victory *. 

• Chron. Sa&. 100, 101. Hunt. f. 209. West. 180. ISl. 
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From this period the king's attention was principally 
diieeted to two great objects, the union of If ercia with 
his own dominions, and the subjugation of the Northum- 
brian and East-Anglian Danes. L For a few years the 
government of Mercia» during the frequent infirmities 
of Etheredt was intrusted to the hand» of Ethelfled, t 
prinoess whose masculine yirtues and martial exploiti 
are celebrated in the highest strains of panegyric by our 
ancient historians. At the death of her husband, Ed- 
ward seized and united toWessex the two importaot 
cities of London and Oxford ; nor does Ethelfled appear 
te ,have resented this partition of her territory. She 
continued to govern the remainder with the title of ti» 
lady of Mercia, and cordially supported her brother in 
all his operations against the common enemy. But that 
respect, which Edwsfd had paid to the merit of his sister, 
he refused to the weakness of his niece ElfWina. When 
Ethelfled died in 920, he pretended that the young 
princess had promised marriage to Rejrnold the Dane, 
and entering Meroia at die h^d of his army, sent her 
an honourable captive into Wessex, abolished every trace 
of a separate government, and moulded the whole of the 
Saxon territories into one undivided kingdom *. 
A. D. n. Had the Danes in England . been united under the 
^910. game monarch, they would probably have been mora 
than a mateh fcur the whole power of Edward : but they 
still preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors, 
and diminished their national strength by dividing it 
among a number of equal and independent chieftaiDS. 
After the death of Ethelwold five years elapsed witiioat 
any important act of hostility ; in 9 10 Edward conducted 
his forces into Northumbria, and spent five weeks in 
ravaging the country, and collecting slaves and plundjor 
The next year the Northmen returned the visit They 
penetrated to the Avon : but in their retreat were ovei^ 
taken bv the Sax<m^ and suffered a defeat, which was 

• Chum. Sax. lOa 107. li^aULK. C«adai^47. 
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laag a &vourite subject among the national poets. Ed- 
ward now adopted the plan, which had been so success- 
fnlly pursued hy his father, of huilding . fortresses for 
the defence of his dominions, and the annoyance of the 
enemy. A line drawn, from the mouth of the Thames, 
throu^ Bedfordshire, to Chester, wiU pretty accurate^ 
describe the boundary which separated the hostile na- 
tions. To curh the £ast-Anglians the king built Witham 
and Hertford : while EthelHed, at his suggestion, erected 
similar fortresses at Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Stafford, 
Warwick, and other places in the vicinity. Their utility 
was soon demonstrated in the failure of a Danish expe- 
ditiim £rom the coast of Armorica. After ravaging the 
shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to penetrate 
into Herefordshire. They were opposed by the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring burghs, driven into a wood, 
and compelled to give hostages, as a security for theilr 
peaceable departure. Edward was, however, suspicious 
of their honour, and lined the northern coast of Somer- 
setshire with troops. As he expected, they made two 
attempts to land in the night at Wachet and at Port- 
lock, and were defeated at both places with considerable 
slaughter. The survivors fled to one of the unmhabited 
ides in the mouth of the Severn, but want compelled 
them to abandon their asylum, and seek new adventures 
in Wales and Ireland *. 

The royal brother and sister, havii^ thus provided for 
the security of their own territories, proceeded to attack 
ihose of their enemies. Ethelfled took Derby by storm, 
though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in 
the streets ; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, with 
the adjacent territory, was subdued by the terror of her 
arms. Edward, on his side, built two forts at Bucking- ^ ^^^ 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties, 9x9. 
took Bedford by capitulation, and, advancing into North- 
amptonshire, fortified Towcester. The Danes, alarmed 

• Chion. Sml 102. lOSu 
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A. D. at the progressive encroachments of the Saxons, made, 
''^*in the same year* four attempts to ohtain possession of 
the nearest fortresses. One party occupied Tempsibrd, 
and hesieged Bedford; another stormed the. walls of 
Towcegter ; a third attacked Wigingamere» and a fourth 
surrounded Maiden. In each instance the garrisons 
defended themselves till the royal army came to their 
assistance ; and Edward, eager to improve his success, 
took possession of Huntingdon and Colchester. The 
Danes were dispirited hy so many losses ; and all their 
chieftains from the Willand in Northamptonshire to the 
mouth of the Thames, suhmitted to the conqueror, took 
the oaths of allegiance, and acknowledged him for their 
" lord and protector*.'* 

During, the three next years the king with unceasiag 
industry pursued the same line of policy. He sucoes- 
A* D. sively carried his arms to every part of the ancient 
^^ boundary of Mercia, and erected fortresses at Manches- 
ter, at Thelwall on the left oank of the Mersey, at Not- 
tingham, and at Stamford. By these conquests Edward 
acquired more real power than had ever been possessed 
by his predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to 
the channel formed but one kingdom subject to his im- 
mediate control : while the other nations in the island, 
warned by the fate of their neighbours, anxiously soli- 
cited his friendship. The Danes and Angles of the 
north made him offers of submission : the kings of the 
Scots and Strath-olyde Britons chose him for their "* loid 
" and father ; " and the princes of Wales paid him s- 
yearly tribute. Yet he was not long permitted to eiyof 
this pre eminence. He died in 825 at Farrington, and 
his death was immediately followed by that of his eldest 
SO!) Ethelward, at Oxford t. 

* "^o hliifnrde and to mund-boran. Chron. Sax. 169. Alio, 106—109. 

\ Climn. Sax. 111. The chrouiclp tells as that Edward bailt a to«rn ni 
fortified it at Badecanwyllan ia Pt-aelau'l. which Oibaon eonceivet to b« 
Bakewell in Derbyshire. I think that Peacland meins Lothian, whid 
acconling to CMmden was anciently called Pictland (Brit. p. 1181). and 
would therefore seek Badecan-^yllau, the bathing tiells, in the Beighboo^ 
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Edward had been thrice married, and left a numerous 
family. Of the sons who survived him, three succes- 
sively ascended the throne, Athelstan, Edmund, and 
Edred. Six of his daughters were married to foreign 
princes, some of them the most powerful sovereigns in 
Europe : and three, Elfleda, Ethelhilda, and £adburga» 
embraced a religious life. Of Eadburga the early his- 
tory is curious. She was the youngest of Edward's 
children, and had been led by her father, when she was 
about three years old, into a room, in which he had 
previously placed a collection of female trinkets, and a 
chalice with the book of the gospels. The child ran to 
the latter, and Edward, interpreting her choice as the 
destination of heaven, embraced her and exclaimed : 
" Thou shalt be gratified in thy wishes ; nor will thy 
" parents regret, if they yield to thee in virtue.'* She 
was delivered to the care of her grandmother Alswitha, 
and of the nuns at Winchester ; with whom she spent 
a long course of years, eminent among the sisters for ^er 
humility and devotion *. 

In legislative and literary merit Edward was much 
inferior to his father : he surpassed him in the magni- 
tude and the durability of his conquests. The subjection 
of the Danes to Alfred was only nominal ; and at his 
death the kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded 
by the Mercian counties on the banks of the Thames and 
the Severn. Edward, by steadily pursuing the same ob- 
ject, and ensuring the submission of each district before 
he.proceeded to further conquests, extended his rule over 
allthe Danes of Mercia and East-Anglia. Wherever he 
penetrated, h6 selected a, strong position, and while a 
multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of 



hood of Bathgate, the road to the bath. For it was on occasion of his build- 
in:.' this fortress tliat the " king of the Scots and all the people oTthe Scots, 
" ai.d the kins of the Strathclyde Gaels, and nil the Strathclyde Gaels 
"ft he men of Galloway: Westmin. 184) chose him for their father and 
"ioni.'* Chron. Sax. 110. In other words, they did him homage } hom> 
mum fererunt. Mailros, 146. 
• Malms, de Reg. iL la I>« Font, il f. 140. 
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8toDe» encamped in the neighbourhood for their prolM- 
tion^. That these ibrtifications were equal to theii 
object is evident from the feet, that not one of them wis 
erer captured by the enemy ; and Ihey were produoti^e^ 
in after ages, of consequences which this monarch could 
not possibly have fbreseen. They were long the principal 
towns in England, and served to multiply a class of men 
of a higher order, and distinguished by greater privi- 
leges thftn the ceorles or husbandmen. To the burghers 
was intrusted the defence of their walls and of the adja* 
cent coimtry. By living in society, and having arms in 
their hands, they grew into consideration, and insensUy 
acquired such a degree Qf power and wealth as ulti- 
mately to open to their refHresentatives the national 
coimcil, and thus lay the foundation of that influence. 
wMch the people enjoy in our present constitution. 

During his reign an important alteration was effected 
in the ecclesiastical economy of the kingdom of Wessex. 
The frequent wars which had preceded the restoration 
of Alfred, had caused a relaxation of discipline, and, io 
many places, had revived the superstitions of paganism. 
Pope Formosus sought by threats and exhortations to 
awaken the zeal of the West-Saxon prelates, and sug- 
gested the propriety of increasing the number of their 
bishoprics. About the year 910 the two churches of 
Winchester and Sherborne became vacant, and Eeg- 
mund, archbishop of Canterbury, improved the oppor- 
tunity to make a new division of the kingdom, and to 
establish three more dioceses for the counties of Somer- 
set, Devon, and Cornwall t. 

The most important of the religious foundations at 
this period was the new minster at Winchester. At the 
death of Alfred, the aged Grimbald had requested per- 
mission to retire to the friends of his youth, the clergy 
of St. Omer : but Edward, unwilling to be deprived of 
his services, prevailed on him to remain in EnglanA 

. • Chron. Sax. 106. 108. f Wilk. Con. 1 199, 200. Eodau. Nor. v. 1^ ■ 
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hj promising to provide for him, according to the intui- 
tion of the late king^ a monastery in. the neighbourhood 
of the royal* city. From the bishop Dehulf and the 
canons he purchased* three acres of land, on which he 
erected a spacious church and Iniildings tot the accom- 
modation of Cirimbeld and a society of clergymen, and 
bestowed on them the lands which his fiithef biid destined 
for that purpose in bis wilL To this new minster he 
transferred the remains of Alf^d: and in the same 
place his own body, and that of his son Ethebracd, were 
deposited*. 

ATHELSTAN, 

TBB FIRST MOICUtCH OF SN6LAND. 

By the wiU of the late monarch the crown was left to a. d. 
Athelstan his eldest son, about thirty years of age. The 925. 
claim of the new king was immediately admitted by the 
tlianes of Mercia, and after a short time by those of 
Wessex. The ceremony of his coronation was performed 
at Kingston hy Athelm, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the successor of Plegmundt. 

Of the mother of Athelstan, Malmsbury has told a 
romantic tale, on the faith of an ancient ballad. She 
^aa the daughter of a neatherd, ana called Egwina. 
Her superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted 
s^miration : and a fortunate dream was said to portend 
that she would prove the mother of a powerful monarch. 

* Monast Aug. p. SOS. 309. Annal. de Hyde apud Alf. iiL n. SOI. SOS. 
Chion. Sax. p. 111. Durins Edward's reign the En^Uah made frequent 
pilgrimages to Rome. In 921 many were masaacred in passing the Alps 
0^ the Saracens from Fraxinetnm. A few yeuts later many others met 
^th the same fate. Chron. Flodoardi apud Bonquet, vii. 17/. 18a 

t Chron. Sax. 111. Malm. S6. In Malmsbury we have three different 
Jaunts of Athelstan, which should be carefully distinguished. The first 
he compiled himself from documents within his reach. The second he 
abridged from the longer work of a contemporary poet, whose extravagant 
^pT&ises of his patron he reduced to the standard of probability and com* 
oion sense. The last is a collection of facts for which no written authority 
^uld be found : but which were mentioned in Anglo-Saxon son^ trans- 
Butted f^om one generation to another. Malm. S&— S9. 

02 
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This report excited the curiosity of the lady who had 
nursed the children of Alfred. She took Egwina to her 
house, and educated her as one of her own femily. 
When the etheling Edward casually visited his former 
nurse, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and was 
capti\-ated with her beauty. Athelstan was the fruit of 
their mutual affection *. From this very doubtful story 
it has been inferred that the king was an illegitimate 
son : but the force of the inference is weakened by the 
testimony of a contemporary poetess, who in mentioning 
the hiith of Athelstan. alludes to the inferior descent of 
his mother, but at the same ,time calls her the partner 
of Edward's throne t. The child was the delight of his 
grandfather Alfred, who created him a knight by in- 
vesting him with a mantle of purple, and a short sword 
in a golden scabbard. After the death of his mother he 
was intrusted to the care of his aunt Ethelfled, a fortu- 
nate circumstance, as it probably caused his interests to 
be, at this period, so eagerly espoused by the natives of 

MerciaJ. 

In Wessex Athelstan had to guard against the secret 
designs of his enemies, of whom the most dangerous was 
the etheling Alfred. The associates of this prince had 
conspired to seize the person of the king at Winchester, 
and to deprive him of his sight. On the discovery of the 
plot Alfred demanded, according to the forms of the 
Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath; and 
Athelstan, who dared not refuse the privilege, sent him 
to Rome in the custody of his messengers, to perform 
the ceremony in the presence of the pontiff. The un- 
fortunate etheling swore to his innocence on the altar of 
St. Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days, 
his death was considered a sufficient proof of his guilt 
by the witan, who adjudged his estates to the king. By 
him they were given to the monastery of Malmsbury}. 
Sightric, the Danish king of Northurabria, had braved 

• Malm. 28. + Qaem peperit FPjfi nmsora non inclyta re?n'. 

Honitha, de gettis Odon. p. 165. % Malm. 27- § Ibid., 28. 29 
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the power of Edward: he solicited the friendship of 
Athelstan, and with it his sister Edithain marriage. The 
two princes met at Tamworth. Sightric was baptized, re- 
ceiTed the hand of Editha, and accepted from Athelstan 
a grant of what he already possessed, the country be- 
tween the Tees and the Fhth of Forth ^. It is said, that 
the barbarian soon repented of his choice, and abandoned 
both his wife and religion t : it is certain that he died at 
the end of twelve months, and that Athelstan seized the 
opportunity to annex Northumbria to his own dominions. 
The two sons of Sightric fled before the superior power 
of the Anglo-Saxon ; Godfrid into Scotland, and Anlaff 
into Ireland. Anlaff had the good fortune to meet with 
friends and associates : but Constantino, the king of the 
Scots, dared not afford an asylum to the enemy of Athel- 
stan ; and Godfrid, after a fruitless attempt to surprise 
the city of York, voluntarily surrendered himself to the 
mercy of the conqueror. He was received with huma- 
nity and treated with honour : but the mind of the Dane 
could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth 
day he fled to the coast, and commenced the profession 
of a sea-king {. 

The ambition of Athelstan now grasped at the sove- 
reignty of the whole island. In the north he levelled 
with the ground the castle of York, the principal bulwark 
of the Danish power : Ealdred the son of Ealdulf, a a* »• 
Saxon chieftain, was compelled to yield to him the strong ^^^* 
castle of Bamborough ; and the king of Scots, and the 
prince of Cumberland, obeyed his summons, and acknow-. 
ledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated the 
Britons of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of the 
former waited on him at Hereford, where they stipulated 
to confine their countrymen to the right bank of the 
Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twenty pounds of 
gold, three hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand 
head of cattle. The Cornish Britons had hitherto reached 

• Malm. 27. WaUingford, 540. + Wcstmin. 185. t Malm. 2? 
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from tbe Luid's^end to tbe river Ex, and possessed one 
half of Exeter. He eommaiided them to retire beyond 
the Tamar ; snnounded the eity wiUi a strong wall of 
stone; and frequently honoured it with his presence. 
To oonfirm his daim of sovereignty, he convened at a 
place eaUed Sadmote all the prinoes of the Scots, Cam- 
brians and Britons, who, pladng their hands between 
his, awore to him that fcnlty, ^%ich the Saxon vassal 
vas aeeustomed to swear tohis lord*. 

During this tide of suoeess, and when Athelstan had 
jttit reaped the lenith of his power, Edwin, the eldest 
ofhis brothers, peridied at sea. The traditionary ballads, 
oonsulled by Mafansbury, attribute his death to the jear 
lousy of the lung, who, convinced of his own ill^timacy, 
auqMOtad Edwin of aspiring to that crown which belonged 
to him by the rif^t of inheritance. It was in vain that 
the young prinee asserted his innocence upon oath; and 
vheii his oath was disregarded, threw himself on the 
affdbtion of his brother. The tyrant thought his own 
safely ineompatible with the life of Edwin : and, while 
he afifooted . the praise of lenity by commuting the sen- 
tence of death into that of banishment, committed his 
▼iotim to the mercy of the waves in an open and Mat- 
tered boat, with only one companion. The prince, in a 
paroxysm of despair, leaped into the sea : his attendant 
oooUy waited for the flow of the tide, and was wailed 
back to the shore in the neighbourhood of Dover. A thd- 
•ton, it is added, when it was too late, repented of his 
cruelty, submitted to a course of canonical penance, and 
built the church of Middleton, that prayers might be 
daily ofEered for the soul of his murdered brother. Such 
is the tale which Malmsbury has preserved, but of which 
he does not presume to affirm or deny the truth t. It 

• Malm. Sy. 28. Fbr. 602. Mafl. 147. The contemporary writer in 
If alnubary Bakes the tribute of the Welah amount to S5g00e cattle. I 
liave preferred the more moderate account of CaradM, p. 48. 

f Hon eonetanter sed titubanter. Malm. 29. Non ut defeadam. led ae 
lectorum aeientiam defraudem. Id. 29. The story is repeated by Sin. 
134.164. HoTed.34S. West 186. Bromp.836. it mavTiowe^erbttob- 
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seems not to deserve credit. No trace of it is to be dis- 
covered in the contemporary biographer of Athdstah ; 
and in the poem from which it was extracted, it was 
coupled with another tale evidently fiabulous *. That 
Edwin perished at sea, cannot be doubted : hut the king 
appears rather to have deplored his death as a calamity 
than to have regretted it as a crime. The account of 
Huntingdon contkins all that can now be known of the 
transaction : ** Soon afterwards he had the misfortune to 
" lose in the waves of the ocean his brother Edwin, a 
" youth of great vigour and good disposition 1*. 

The king of Scots eagerly sought to free himself from ^^', 
his dependence on the English monarch : and with tlus ' 
view entered into alliance with Howel, king of Wales. 
But the power of Athelstan was irresistible. At the 
head of his army he extended his ravages as £ar as Dun- 
f»dor and Westmore, while his fleet pillaged the coast 
to the extremity of Caithness. Constantine was com- 
pelled to implore the clemency of the conqueror, and to 
surrender his son as an hostage for his fidelity {. 

Three years aftervrards the superiority of the English 
king was threatened by a more formidable confederacy. 
In 937 a fteet of six hundred and fifteen sail cast anchor 
in the Humber. It obeyed the commands of Anlaff, 

served, that Simeoiit HoTedeii«and Westminster, have all copied the same 
vordsfrom one common docnmenl Florence (603), who usually copies 
&e same, has in this iostaaee flmnted it* and omitted entirely the death 
of Edwin. 

* The ballad proceeds to say that it was &e hatlsr of AthelstaB who 
arged Ida maaten to the death of Edwin : that one day as he waited on the 
lung, his foot slipped, and recovering himself with the other, he exclaimed: 
^U8 biotiher helps brother. Tha words ramiadinf Athcdaten of tbe Ikte 
of Edwin, be ordered the bnUer to be ^ut to death. Malm. S9. This 
khid of story seems to have been a fttvoonte with the Angto^Saxons. The 
leader will meet with another edition cf it in the history of Edward the 
Confessor. 

t That Edwinperis^ed at sea is asserted by the Sazoa lAronidb OlO* 
and Mailros Cl-^7> The words of Hunlin^oa ace : nee mulio post advena 
percolsas fortuna fratrem suum Edwinum magni vigoris juvenem et bonae 
nidolis maris fluctibos flebiliter amisit. Hunt. S04 1S8, 159. 

t Chton. 8ax. 111. Sim. Dun. 134. Floren. 603. On this aooount Ethel- 
*«rd. a contemporary, says, CoUa siibdunt Scoti pariferqoe Picti, nno soK- 
oantur Brttannidis arva. Ethelw. 482. bcotiam slbi sabjugando perdomnit. 
Sua. Dun. 25. 
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who was come with an anny of Irish and northem ad- 
venturers to reconquer the dominions of his father. His 
arrival was the signal of war to his confederates, the 
Sects and Britons, who under their respective prinees 
directed their march to the same spot The lieutenants 
of Athelstan, unable to repel the torrent, endeavoured 
to retard its progress. Negotiations were opened to gain 
time for the arrival of Attelstan, who, not content with 
his own forces, had purchased the aid of several sea- 
kings. As he passed through Beverley, he visited the 
church, offered his dagger on the altar, and vowed to 
redeem it, if he returned victorious, at a price worthy of 
a king. The armies were soon in the neighbourhood of 
each other, when Anlaff planned a midnight attack, in 
the hope of surprising and killing his adversary. To 
discover the quarters of Athelstan, he is said to have 
adopted an artifice femiliar to the Northmen. The min- 
strel was in that age a sacred character ; and Anlaff with 
his harp in his hands fearlessly entered the English 
camp, mixed without suspicion among the troops, and 
was at last conducted to the royal pavilion. The king, 
who was at dinner, bade the stranger strike his harp, 
and rewarded him for his song. But the disguise of the 
pretended minstrel could not conceal him from the eye 
of a soldier, who had once served under his standard, bat 
who disdained to betray his former leader. As soon as 
Anlaff was out of danger, this man related the dream- 
stance to Athelstan, and to the charge of perfidy, indig- 
nantly replied : " No ; I have shown that -my honour is 
" above temptation ; and remember that if I had been 
" perfidious to him, I might also have proved perfidions 
" to you.'* The king accepted the apology, and by his 
advice, removed to a distant part of the field. The 
ground which he had left, was afterwards occupied by 
the bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the 
alarm was given : Anlaff with a body of chosen foUoweis 
was in the midst of the camp, and a bloody and doubtfol 
conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it 
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was cUscovered that the prelate had perished with all his 
attendants *. 

Two days after this occurrence was fought the hattle *•**• 
of Brunanhurgh, in Northumhria : a hattle celehrated ^^^ 
in the relics of Saxon and Scandinavian poetry. The 
multitude of the confederates consisted of five nations, 
Norwegians, Danes, Irish, Scots, and Britons: in the 
English army waved a hundred hanners, and round each 
banner, if we may helieve the exaggeration of a contem- 
porary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The contest 
lasted till sunset. A northern sea-king, in the pay of 
Athelstan, was opposed to the Irish, and after an ohsti- 
nate struggle drove them into a wood at no great dis- 
tance. Turketul with the citizens of London, and Singin 
with the men of Worcestershire, penetrated .into the 
midst of the Scots, killed the son of their king, and com- 
pelled Constantine to save himself hy a precipitate flight. 
Anlaff still maintained his position against all the efforts 
of Athelstan and his West-Saxons : hut the victors re- 
turning from the pursuit, fell on his rear, and decided 
the fortune of the hattle. The Northman escaped the 
sword of his enemies ; but he left five confederate sea- 
kings, seven jarls, and many thousands of his followers, 
on the field of battle. ** Nevet," says the native poet, 
** sixice the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those 
" artists of war, was such a carnage known in England." 
The conqueror, in his return from the battle, redeemed 
his dagger from the church of Beverley with a grant of 
ample and valuable privileges t. 

This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and con- 
firmed the a3cendency of Athelstan. By the Northmen 
he was distinguished with the appellation of " the con- 
" queror {.** The British princes no longer disputed his 
authority : the chieftains of the East- Anglian and North- 

* Malm. 26. His authority foi this story was probably nothing mora 
than some ancient ballad. 

+ Cbron. Sax. 118— lU. Egilli Saga apud Johnstone, 3L Ingult 9J» 
Mailros, 147. Malm. S7> 28. 

t Snorre. p. 119. He also calls him Athelstan the faithftiL Ibid. 
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umlriaxi Daaei* who under a nomuial vtmaia^ bad so 
often maintained a real independence, entirely diaa^ 
peued; and all the •OMintrieB origiiialty ooaqoered and 
cokniwd b j the diffcffoit SaaoaB tribes heraie unitsd 
under the «aiBe ttOw&L To AHiektaa beloags the ^oiy 
of faaving estaUiahBd* whit has ever sinae beoi catted 
the kingdom of fing^bond. fiis ptredeoeasoiBy till the 
reign itfAlfiwd. had been iiTML kings of Weisex. Tbrt 
mmareh iad his son Edward aBsnmed tiie title of kings 
^tfae Aaglo-Sixons. Aiiielstan sometimes called his- 
■elf king of the Snglish : at other times claimed the 
more pomfKras idesigiiation of king of all Britain. Both 
tiiese tilies were mdiscriminatdj emplo3^by his imiae- 
disle aueeemsrs : hutinl^eoarseofaoetitarythelattier 
Ml into diMse : the fonner Ims been retained to the 



As 1^ jpcmiet iii the king became pvedomixmnt m 
Britain, his mfluence began to be felt vfioB Ae eoDti- 
nent. He mamtained a friendly correspondence with 
fleverai foceign eomts ; and three fraces, destined to 
act im p o r ta nt parts in the concennof fiuiope, w^ere eda- 
eated mider hts protection. I. Hie frsit was Haeo, the 
ymmger son of Harold Hacfi^re, the powerfhl king of 
Norway. When Hie fatller sent the child to the Engli^ 
eoort, be presented the king with a magnificent ship, of 
which the sails were of pnrple, while the beak was co- 
ffered with plates of gold, and the inside hnng roimd 
with gilded shields. At Ac death of Harold, Erie the 
elder brother ascended the throne; but he soon lost by 
his cradty Hie affection of his sul^ects: and Athektan 
aent his ''foster son,** with a poweiftl ileet, to <Aftain 
poeseasion of the sceptre. The enterprise ancceeded: 
Bngliah miasionanes imder Ihe proteotion of Ihe new 

• For Alfred, see Heming. Chart. L 43. Aswr.l.S.; for Edwmrd. Gak, 
Ui. p. 363. ; for Athebtan. id. p. 36A. Tke eoins ia OamdA, Tab. i, &. 
in Hick*8 Diss. tab. ii., and t^e MS. in the Cotton lilnaxy. Tiberius, A. ft 
▲theUtan ab omnibus im^rator totius Britannie est proaniitiatas. Flor. 
093. Sobactis abique hostibus totius BritanntB Anjninium obtinoit. Sim. 
Dun 1£ 
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king diMeminated the doetrmes ot the gospel ; and tbe 
reign of Haoo the good is still eelebntod in 12ie amuds 
of Norway *• IL A aeoond ward of tbe Ksglish king 
was Alan of Bretagne. Hie chantaUe donitiooa of 
Ethelwulf, Alfined, and Sdwaid, to the churches of 
Armorica* had given rise to an inleroourae between the 
Engliaii and tbe transmarine Bntoiia» who stLQ, at the 
distance of four eentnries, lamented their banishment 
from the land of Hieir fatherst. IVbentfae Normans 
under Rollo depoptdated Bifetagne, nnmbers of die na- 
tives aonght and obtained an asylnm under the protee- 
tion of Athelstan. Among tbe fugitives was Matbendni, 
who had married tiie daughter of Alan the great : and 
who committed his infyskt son to the eare of bis friend. 
Athelstan stood sponsor to tbe young prince at bis bap- 
tism ; watched awet his education ; and at a proper age 
sent him back to bis native country with Ihe surviving 
exiles, and a band of En^ish adventurers. The young 
Alan proved himself wc^tby of bis protector : he leoo- 
vered by degrees the territories of his grandfather ; and 
by a long series of splendid .actions made himself the 
sovereign of Breta^^t. UJ. Athelstan's own nephew 
was the third of his royal pupils. His sister Edgiva had 
been married to Qiarles the simpiet kio^ of France, to 
whom she bore a son Louis, who from his long exile in 
England, was sunuuned D'outremer. Three years after- 
wards, her husband was imprisoned by the treadiery of 
Herbert, count of Vennandois : but the queen escaped 
with ^her child, and was received with an affectionate 
welcome by her fr.tber Edward. When Athelstaa sue- a. o. 
ceeded to the throne^ be was not indifferent to the ^^' 
interests of his sister and nephew. In 926 tbe friends 
of Charles made an attempt to obtain his freedom, and 

• Malms, as. Saonre, ISL 138. 160. Havnic, 1777- Mr. Turner has 
iha merit of ealling the attention of wrUen to the eonneuon between 
▲thelatan and the Idbe of Norway. Vol. IL 83-91. 

•|- In ezulatn atqne m captivitate in Frioicia conunoranrar. Epiat. %bA- 
bodi DoL epis. Gale. tti. 364 

t ChzoaNannet apad Bouquet. Til S76. OoL Gemet UL 1. 
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Louis was sent at their request to France : but the ef- 
forts of the rojraUsts were, speectily repressed, and the 
young prince sought again the protection of his uncle. 
After an exile of thirteen years he recovered the throne 
of his Others. Athelstan had contracted a friendship 
with the duke of Normandy, who was induced, at the 
death of Rodulf the successor of Charles, to espouse the 
interests of Louis *. An embassy from France, at the 
head of which was the archbishop of Sens, demanded the 
rightfiil descendant of Charlemagne : they swore in the 
hands of Athelstan and Edgiva, that he should be imme- 
diately put in possession of the royal authority ; and 
Louis sailed to Boulogne with a splendid retinue of 
Anglo-Saxon thanes and prelates. He was received bj 
a deputation of the French nobility, conducted in state 
to Laon, and crowned with the usual solemnity t. But 
he soon found himself opposed by the factions which had 
dethroned his fother, and were now supported by Otho 
of Grermany ; and therefore solicited- the assistance of 
his uncle, whose fleet ravaged with impunity the lands 
of his enemies along the coast of Flanders %. As for 
Edgiva, she continued to hold a distinguished place in 
the councils and court of her son ; till in an unlucky 
hour she fixed her affections on the count of Meaux, the 
son of the man who had wrested the sceptre from her 
husband. At her instigation he carried her of^ as it 
were, by force, and married her as soon as they arrived 
A« D. in a place of apparent safety. Louis was indignant at 
^^' the conduct of his mother. He immediately pursued the 
fugitives, made Edgiva his prisoner, and committed her 
to the custody of his queen Herberge $. 

Besides Edgiva and the wife of Sightric the Northum- 
brian, Athelstan had seven other sisters, of whom three 

• Hugo Floriae. apud Bouquet, viL 319. Item. 304. Chron. Turon. ix. 

t FlodoardiHiBtiv.SO. Chron. Viridun. apud Bouquet, yii. 290. Chron. 
OM>ran. viii. 837. ? Chron. Fl.idoard. vii. 193. 

I Daniel, Hist, de France, ann 951. Chron. Flodoardi, Tiii. 207. Ed 
gira's epiuph may be seen in Mabillon, Analec L 497. 
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pfut on the veil, four were married to some of the most . 
powerfiil princes in Europe. 1. In 926, Hugo the great, 
fiither to the founder of the Capetian dynasty, solicited 
the hand of Ethilda. He had heen among the most 
active enemies of Charles the simple : hut had recently 
declared in favour of 'the captive monarch; and had 
selected for his ambassador Adulf of Flanders, the cousin 
of Athelstaii. In the assembly of the witan at Abingdon 
were displayed the numerous and costly presents which 
he had sent, perfumes, jewels, relics, horses, the sword 
of Constantino the great, and the spear of Charlemagne. 
Before this splendid exhibition his former demerits dis- 
appeared ; and Ethilda became the wife of a noble Frank, 
who without the title, possessed the wealth and power of 
a king. 

2. Soon after the battle of Brunanburgh, the emperor, 
Henry the Fowler, sought a consort for his son Otho 
among the sisters of Athelstan. The king appears to 
have been flattered by the request : and to return the 
compliment, he sent both Editha and Ediva to Germany, 
that the imperial suitor might make his choice. Before 
their departure each princess received presents from the 
kin^, the thanes, and the prelates, the only dower she 
could oflfer to her future husband. They were conducted 
as far as Cologne by the chancellor Turketul. Otho pre- 
ferred Editha : her sister was married to a prince whose 
name has not been preserved, but whose dominions lay 
among the Alps. 3. There only remained Elgiva, the 
youngest and most beautiful of the daughters of Edward. 
She accepted the hand of Louis, prince of Aquitain *. 

In the year 941 Athelstan died, regretted by his sub- 
jects, and admired by the surrounding nations. He was 
of a slender habit, and middling stature. His hair, 
which was yellow, he wore in ringlets entwined with 
thread of gold. Among the higher orders of the nobi- 

• For these maiTiag(>f see Ethelwerd (473). Ingulf (37. 38), Malmabury 
(35. 28), Westminster (,185, 186), and Hrosvitha, de gestis Odonts, 161— 
165. 
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li^ he maintagn«L tkat resesre wUeh Ibecaiae bis aupe- 
TW statioii : to liie lower daases of hia subjeets fae was 
aflbUe and eoadescendHig; Ftom \m &tfaer he had m- 
berited a ooBAderable tveasuf e : but bia liberdi^ was 
not imtmat to bis opulence, and the prmeipal nae wbidi 
be made of monef was to enrk&otbenk To his yasaals 
he wasaiMsaatoiiiedtoinakeYsdiiBblaifieaenlB: the spoil 
colleetod in hia m^ta/y expeditieiis was always divided 
among his ftllopwen: and his munificenee to the ele^ 
was pTOived by the cbnrcbes wbi^ he erected or re- 
paired*. Neither ought bis charities to be left unno- 
ticed. He annually redeemed at his private expense a 
certain number of cotmets^ wha bad forfeited their li- 
berty £>r their crimes : and bis baili& were ordered, 
under severe penalties, to support a pauper of English 
extraction on every two of bis farms t. As a legislator 
be was anxious to suppress offences, to secure an impar- 
tial administratien of justice, and to preserve the standard 
coin of the realm in a state of purity. With this view 
be held assemblies of the witan at Greatly, Faversham, 
Exeter, and Thundersfidd : associations were fbrmed 
under bis auspices for the protection of property : and 
regulations were enacted respecting the apprehension, 
the trial, and the punishment of malefactors.. Negli- 
gence in the execntum of the laws was severely chastised. 
A thane paid to the crown a fine of sixty shillings: a 
superior magistrate was amerced in double that sum, viiJih 
the forfeiture of bis office t- ^^ his will be bad chosen 
the abbey of Malmsbury for the place of bis sepulture. 
There be had deposited the remains of bis cousins ^If- 
win and Ethelwin, who fell at Brunanburgb ; and to the 
same place bis body was conveyed in solemn' pomp, fol- 
lowed by a long train of prelates and nobles, and sur- 

* All these particulars are mentioned by his contemporary biogragher, 
apud Malms. Sy. 

f Each pauper receired annually a complete suit of clothes, and 
monthly a meaftnre of meali a gammon of bacosior a cam worth foni pen* 
VMa, Leg. Sax. a6L 

% Leg. 54-69. 
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icnmded by tiba praaeato wfaich. hft had iMqueatbed W 
tiie uMnasterj *. 

EDMUND. 

The eiTil van, which, formevly desolated NocthunH 
bria, have bean mentioiied alxead; : afiec the extinction 
of its natm kings it eontiDiuedto present similar sceaea 
of anarchy and bkodahed. Its chieftains were partly oC 
Saxon, partly of Danidi origin, alike in disposition and 
halots; but enemies to each other* and equally r^arcQesa 
of treachery or of violeBce^ when it could contribute to 
their aggrandizement Every sea-king was certain of 
finding an asylum among them ; and» if he had the am- 
bition to aspire to a throne^ there were never wanting 
men willing to draw the sword in his cause. Sometimes 
a fortunate adventurer extended his authority over the 
whole nation ; sometimes two or more shared the Seve- 
rn power among them. But they were no better than 
iluting shadows of royalty, following eadi other in rapid 
succession. After a year or two many of them perished 
by the treachery of their friends or the swords of their 
enemies ; many were compelled to abandon the country, 
and revert to the pursuits of piracy ; hardly one trans- 
mitted the inheritanoe of his authority to his children* 
Occasionally necessity extorted from them an acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority claimed by the kings of 
Wessex: but the moment the danger was removed* 
they uniformly fiurgot their oaths, and resumed the 
exercise of their independence. It] seems to have 
mattered little, whether these princes were natives or 
foreigners: the pride of the inhabitants was satisfied* 
provided they did not crouch to the pretensions of the 
southern Saxons, whose superior civilization was viewed 
with contempt by the barbarism of the Northumbrians. 
After the battle of Brunanburgh the terror of Athel- 
stan had kept this turbulent people under some re* 

* MaliB.S9L 
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straint: but at his death their ancient spirit revived; 
Anlaff was invited to hazard a third time the fortune of 
war ; and within a few weeks the Humber was covered 
by a numerous fleet of foreign adventurers. The sea- 
king rested his hope of success on the rapidity of his 
motions, and, marching into Mercia, obtained possession 
. of Tamworth. Edmund, the brother of Athelstan, and 
about eighteen years of age, had been crowned at King- 
^1, ston, and hastened to oppose the invaders. The opera- 
tions of the campaign are involved in much obscurity. 
The success which attended the first eflEbrts of Edmund, 
seems to have been balanced by a subsequent defeat : 
and the respective losses of the two princes induced them 
to listen to the suggestions of the archbishops Odo and 
Wolstan, who laboured to effect a pacification. The 
vanity of our chroniclers has exhibited the transaction 
in partial colours : but the conditions of the treaty prove 
the superiority of Anlaff. Edmund ceded in full sove- 
reignty to the Dane all the provinces on the north of 
the Watling-street *. 

The sea-king did not long enjoy his good fortune. He 
died the next year, and Edmund improved the opportu- 
nity to recover the dominions which he had lost. His 
measures were planned with foresight, and executed 
with vigour. The five-burghs, as they were called,, of 
Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, 
had long been inhabited by the descendants of Danes, who, 
though they made a profession of obedience to the Eng- 
lish monarchs, considered it a duty to favour the enter- 
prises of their kinsmen. These towns formed as it were 
a chain of fortresses running through Mercia, and gar- 
risoned by enemies. The king began his operations by 
reducing them in succession. Their inhabitants were 
expelled, and replaced by English colonies t. Edmund 

* Besides the printed chrouiclt^rs. see another in MS. quoted by Mr. 
Tttrner, Tib. B. 4. Westminster (187) ^di^s to the condition of the trpat^, 
that the survivor whs to succeefl to the dominions of the other. This ■ 
not mentioned by any other writer. 

i Chron. Sax. lU. Hunt. 20a Flor. 603. 
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liext proceeded into Northumbria. That country was 
already divided between two princes, one of whom, like 
his predecessor, was called Anlafif, the other styled him- 
self Reginald, king of Yorki They submitted without 
resistance to the superior power of Edmund, acknow- 
ledged themselves his vassals, and embraced Christian- g* ^ 
ity. The king stood sponsor to Anlaff, at his baptism ; " 
and adopted Reginald for his son, when he received 
confirmation. Yet he had hardly left the country, when 
they again asserted their independence. Their perfidy 
soon met with its punishment. The archbishop of York 
and the ealdorman of Mercia united their forces, and 
drove the two rebels out of the country*. 

A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the 
Britons of Cumbria to assist their neighbours in these 
struggles to maintain their independence. It was 
against them that Edmund next directed his arms. ^*^' 
Every effort which they could make, was hopeless : the 
two sons of Dunmail their king fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, and were deprived of sight, and the country 
was bestowed on Malcolm, king of Scots, on the condi- 
tion that he should become the vassal of the English 
crown, and should unite with Edmund in opposing the 
attempts of the sea-kings t. 

The reign of Edmund lasted only six years. He was 
celebrating at Pucklekirk in Gloucestershire the feast 
of St. Augustine, the apostle of the Saxons, when he 
perceived Leof a noted outlaw enter the hall. This 
man had been banished on account of his crunes some 
years before ; and now had the audacity to seat himself 
at the royal table, and to offer resistance, when the cup* 

•£the..48S. FIor.604. Hunt 1^03 

f Ut 8ibi terra et mari fldelia esse! Lei. Cd, ii, 399. Sim. 150. Hunk. 
203. Flor. 604. His midwyrhta, or associate in war» Cliron. Sax. 119. 
Ut Aquilonares- Anglise partes terra maxique ab hostinm adventantium 
iocursione tueretur. West. 188. Fordun Qv. 24) asserts that according 
to the agreement between the two kings, the heir to the crown of Scot- 
land was always to hold Cumberland of the crown of England. The spot 
where Dunmail was defeated is still marked with a heap of stones about 
nine miles from Keswick, on the road to Ambleside. West, 82. 

VOL. I. P ♦ 
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bearer ordered him to depart. Paasiott hurried £d- 
nmnd to the spot, inhere he received a voond in the 
breast, firom a dagger which Leof had concealed iinder 
bis clothes. The lang immediately expired : the aasa»- 
sin was cut in pieces by the royal attendants*. 

Bdmnnd had been married to £l%iva, a princess of 
exemplary virtue, whose soticitude for the relief of the 
indigent, and charity in purchasing the liberty of slaves, 
have been highly extolled by our ancient writers. She 
bore him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, of whom the eldest 
could not be more than nine years of age. Their child- 
hood rendered them incapable of directing the govern- 
ment ; and in an assembly of the prelates^ thanes, and 
vassal princes of Wales, their unde Edred, the only 
surviving son of Edward, was chosen king; and, to use 
the inflated language of a charter given on the ocoa* 
sion, was " consecrated at Kingston to the quadnpai- 
** tite government of the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians^ 
*• Pagans and Britons" t- 

. EDRED. 

A.D. The reign of Edred was principally distinguished b^ 
946. the final subjugation of Northumbria. Immediately 
after his coronation, he proceeded to that country : and 
received first from the natives, afterwards from the 
Soots, and lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths 
of fidelity}. But the obedience of the Northumbrians 
lasted only as long as they were overawed by his pre- 
sence : he was no sooner departed, than they expelled 
his officers, and set his authority at defiance. Eric, who 
had been driven from Norway by his brother Haco, and 
had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed 

• Malm. do. West 18& la most of Iiis ehaiten he styles hinielf 
Hex ▲nfflorvua. 
4- Smith's Bed. App. 772» El^va £ed beft>te her husband. Sthelv. 

t Flor.€04w West 189l '* The Scots gave him their oaths that tbej 
'* would will whatever he should wilL"— Cbron. Sax. 115. Cui Nortbym- 
bri subjieieatur euocti, necnon Scoti jusjuranda coufirmant, ixnmatabilrm- 
que fidcm. Ethelw. 482L 
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€Hk their coast, and was immediately saluted king. The 
news excited the indignation of Edred. Hia*firat ob- 
ject was to secure the important city of York ; and with 
that view he despatched his chancellor Turketul to 
archbishop Wolatan, to confirm the wavering fidelity of 
that prelate, whose infiuence aixM»ig his countrymen wa« 
unbounded. The king soon afterwards entered North- 
umbria at the head of the men of Wessex and Mercia; 
and by ravaging the lands severely punished the per- 
fidy of the rebels. But as he led back his followers^ 
leaden with pillage and unsuspicious of danger, the 
gates of York were thrown open in Ihe night; a chosen 
Band of adventurers silently followed his march ; and a 
diviskm of his army was surprised and destroyed. To 
revenge this insult he resuined the w(»:k of demtation : 
but his anger was appeased by presents, entreaties, and 
siibmission ; and he returned in triumph with a long 
tiain of captives to London. Sric might still perhi^ps 
have maintained himself in the country, had he not 
been opposed by a new competitor, Anlaiff, one of the 
princes who had fled from the sword of Bdmund in the 
last reign. The two rivals assembled their fi>rces: Anlaff 
was victorious ; and the Norwegian with his son and bro- 
ther perished in the wilds of Stanemoor by the treachery 
of Osulf, and the sword of Maceo, the son of Anlaff*. 

This was the last struggle of Northumbrian independ- 
ence. Edred returned with a numerous army, and tta- ^ ^ 
versed the country without opposition. Large and fer- 952t 
tile districts were laid desolate : the ardibishop^ whose 
conduct had long been ambiguous, was immured ibr a 
year within the castle of Whitby; the principal noble- 
men were torn from their dependents, and carried by 
the king into captivity; the whole province like the 
rest of England, was divided into shires, ridings, and 
wapentakes; and the government was intarusted to a 
number of«ofKcers appointed by Edred, under the super- 

* Ing. do. 4L.. West. 189. Maa 149. 

p2 
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intendence of Osul( who took the title of earl of North- 
umberland *. 

Edred was afflicted with a lingering and painful dis- 
easet : and much of the merit of his reign must be attri- 
buted to the counsels of his favourite ministers, his 
chancellor Turketul, and Dunstan, abbot of Glaston.- 
bury. Turketul was a clergyman of royal descent, the 
eldest son of Ethelwerd, and the grandson of Alfred. 
He had refused preferment in the church, but accepted 
and retained the office of chancellor or secretary to the 
king, under his cousins Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred. 
His virtues and abilities were honoured with the appro- 
bation of the prince, and the applause of the people. He 
held the first place in the royal councils : the most im- 
portant offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, were con- 
ferred by his advice ; andhis attendance on the sovereign 
was required in every military expedition. The impor- 
tant part which he acted in the battle of Brunanburgh, 
has been already noticed J. When he was sent by Edred 
to archbishop Wolstan, it chanced that his road led him 
by the ruins of Croyland, which still affbrde;d a miserable 
shelter to three monks, the survivors of the Danish 
devastations. Turketul was affected by the piety and 
resignation of these aged anchorites ; and felt a secret 
desire to enter into their society, and to restore their 
monastery to its ancient splendour. At his return he 
solicited, and after several refusals, obtained, the permis- 
sion of his sovereign. The public crier announced to 
the citizens of London that the chancellor, before he 
quitted his office, was anxious to discharge all his debts, 
and to make threefold reparation to any person, whom 

• Ing. 41. Sim. 156. WaUiiig.541. 

t Malm. aO. He was for a long time unable to take any solid food (Vit 
S. Dan. in Act. SS. p. 353) : a most unlucky circumstance for an Anglo- 
Saxon king, of whom it was escpected that he should be the foremost in 
the pleasures of the table as well as the dangers of the field. 

^ Ingulf remarks (p. 37) that though he led the troops to battle, he re- 
fused to make use of arms, because tiie .canons prohibited to clereymctt 
the effusion of blood.- It was, however, the doctrine of the age, that an 
exception was allowed in war undertaken for the protection of the eoontr^ 
against a pagan invasion. Ibid. 
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he might have injured. When he had satisfied every 
demand, he gave fifty four of his manors, the inheritance 
which he had received from his father, to the king, and 
reserved six for the use of his monastery. At Croyland 
he made his monastic profession, received the investiture 
from Edred, was blessed by the bishop of Dorchester^ 
and the next day by the advice of the lawyers resigned 
the abbey with its appurtenances into the hands of the 
sovereign. All the lands which formerly belonged to it, 
had, during the Danish wars, been seized by Burhred, 
king of Mercia,.who annexed a part to the crown, and 
divided the remainder among his thanes. The former 
were cheerfully restored by the piety of Edred : of the 
latter several manors were purchased from the present 
possessors by Turketul. At the next meeting of the 
witan he received a new grant of the whole from the king 
in the most ample form, but with the exception of the 
privilege of sanctuary, which he refused, as a violation Oa 
justice and an incentive to crime. From this period he 
spent seven-and-twenty years in the discharge of his 
duties as abbot. The zeal of the preceptor was rewarded 
hy the proficiency of his disciples ; and at his death in 
975 the monks of Croyland formed a numerous and 
edifying community *. 

The abbot of Glastonbury, the other favourite of Edred, 
occupies a disproportionate space in most of our modem 
histories. . Nearly related to Athelm, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and to Elphege, bishop of Winchester, he had 
heen introduced by them a candidate for royal favour to 
the court of king Athelstan. But the jealousy of rivals, 
and the reflections suggested by a dangerous illness, 
diverted the thoughts of the young thane from worldly 
pursuits to the monastic state ;. and having received the 
order of priesthood, he served during several years the 

. * See Ingulf, 95. 30—41. 52. That the original work of Ingulf has been 
^rpolated by his transcribers, must be admitted. This of course de- 
vacts from its authority. But much of wbat it narrates respectmg the 
^oyal descent, the riches, and the donatioub of Turketul, is oontirmed by 
Orderic, p. 340. 
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dmrdi of Ghfltoobiuy. In this situation his zeal, dis- 
jiiini'jU'd neM, and charities attracted the notice of the 
pnfalie . Iff Tarketol he was recommended to the faivour 
of Edmnd; and that prince hestowed on him Glastoo- 
taiyvidi its poasessions. Bj Edred, Dnnstan was not 
leqncted ten he had heen hy his predecessor. Tlie 
king made him the director of his conscience ; depo- 
wi& him his treasures and the titles to his lands,' 
and earnestly solicited him to accept the vacant bishopric 
«f Windierter. This preferment he declined ; and,;«iiile 
he was moce obacurdy employed in the govemment of 
his monastery, unexpectedly lost his friend and bene- 
Ihctor. The king» whose constitution had been enfeebled 
A. Db by frequent returns of his dises?ie, expired in the tenth 
'^- year of his reign, and was buried at Winchester \ 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Reigii8ofEdwy'«-Bdj;ar— Edward the Martyr— Ethelred— 
aiM Sdmond. lupiamad Iron«id«. 

EDWY. 

At the accession of Edred, his nephews Edwy and Edgar a. n, 
had heen passed by on account of their childhood : at his 955. ' 
death the elder of the two brothers was chosen king by 
the unanimous ▼oice of the witan, and entered immedi- 
ately on the ftill exercise of the royal authority *. 

The young king had unfbrtunately imbibed an idea 
that the crown belonged to him of right ttora the time 
of his father's death. The consequence was, that during 
the life of Edred he looked on him as an usurper, and after 
his decease treated his friends as personal enemies to 
himself t. They were removed from the royal councils ; 
and this original cause of discontent was increased by 
the conduct of their successors. By flattering the king's 
passions the new ikyourites obtained the ascendency over 
his mind ; and by seeking the aggrandizement of their 
own Amities at the expense of o&ers, they at first les- 
sened, and ultimately destroyed, his popularity. Every 

• It is o1)seTvable that the ancient writers almost always speak of our 
kings an eieded. EAwy'n grandmother in her charter (Lye. Appi iv.)saya : 
' he was chosen, gecoren** The contemporary biographer of Dunstaa 
(apnd Boll. torn. iy. Mali. 344) says : ab universis Anglorum i^rinclpibuf 
eommnni electione. He also intimates that WesseK and Mercia had not 
yet coalesced into one kingdom : vtia utraquepl^ regam niuofiros «o- 
miuaqu^ siippleret electuM, p. 353. 

t WaUingford. 541. 543. No ancient writer has menUoned the agt of 
Edwy at Im accession. Circumstances concur to shew that he had oer- 
lainly reached his sixteenth, possibly his eighteenth, year. 
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order of men successively experienced either injury or 
insult. The relations of Edwy -were driven from the 
court : several of the most opulent thanes were forcibly 
deprived of their estates ; the grants that hadheen made 
to different churches were resumed ; and the whole nation 
was thrown into a ferment hy new and grievous exac- 
tions *. But that which most loudly provoked the censure 
of the puhlic, was the treatment of the king's grand- 
mother Edgiva. That princess, venerahle for. her age 
and virtues, was, on some unknown pretext, despoiled of 
her riches and patrimony, ^d reduced to a state of in- 
digence and privacy t. 

While Edwy, hy these tyrannical proceedings, alienated 
the affections of his suhjects, he rendered himself con- 
temptihle hy the immorality of his private life. Ardent 
in the pursuit of pleasure, and regardless of public 
decency, he ahandoned himself to the most unseemly 
enjoyments. The language in Which our ancient writers 
uniformly descrihe and reprobate this part of his con- 
duct, is not fit for the eye of every reader t : hut it ^U 
be proper to delineate the real nature of his connexion 
with Ethelgiva, a subject which, though unimportant 

* Osbern, 104. Undo quid mali succreverit, quam infamis fama populo- 
rum aures et ore repleverit, facile est et me tncente tndere. Ipse namqae 
possessiones quommcamque diripere, hos et illcn exhcereditare, majores 
nata proscribere, totumque regnum innumeri* oppressionibus conturbare 
festinavit Uadmer, vit S. Dunst apud Surium, ^ 236. CoL Agrip. 16ia 
I have quoted this passage from Eadmer(whicli evidently appears to hare 
been copied by him Arom a contemporary writer) because it lias bees 
omitted m the extracts published by Wharton in Ang. Sac. tom. ii. 

t Osb. 104 Accessit nis malis ejus nimis detestabile malum. Matrem 
quippe, totius Anglin nobilttatricem. ecclpsiarum consolatricem, et sns- 
tentatricem oppressorum ~-——~~ in immensum afflixit, ac vastatis rebu 
ad eam pei^tinentibus* ab eo statu, in quo esse solebat, saevus 'et crudelis 
deiecit Ead. ibid. Atavam suam praedari praecepit. MS. Cleop. 7*^ 
* when Edred ended, was Eadgrva bereaved of all her property :" is ber 
own expression in her original charter. Lye, App..iv. — 1 take the words 
prsBdare, diripere, yastare. to mean that summary kind of vengeance 
which individuals frequently inflicted on their enemies, and kings on 
powerful delinquents, by sending a body of armed men, to drive off their 
eattle, and plunder their houses and estates. 

2 Regiam dignitatem obsccenis operibus dehonestabat Eadm. 193. 
Libidine ardena sine intermisstione aestuabat ad ooitum. Osb. 104 Ex- 
pucpator alienae pudicitiae, negligens suae, vaga fractus libidine. Senatua 
in vit. a Oswaldi, MS. in the Durham library. 
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in itself, has derived some interest from the embellish- 
ments with which it has been adorned by the fancy of 
modem historians. 

Ethelgiva was a lady of noble birth, who had conceived ^* J* 
the design of securing the dignity of queen for herself 
or for her daughter *. With the view of captivating 
Edwy's affections, the one or the other was constantly in 
his company : and, if we may credit the scandal of the 
age, neither of them hesitated to sacrifice her honour to 
the hope of obtaining the object of her ambition. The 
king's coronation had been fixed at a distant day by the 
witan. As soon as the ceremony was ended, Edwy pro- 
ceeded with the thanes and prelates to the banquet^ 
which was always given on such occasions : but after a 
hasty repast, he rose from his seat, left the hall, and 
repaired to the company of Ethelgiva and her daughter. 
By the members of the witan his departure was consi- 
dered as an insult : and after some deliberation it was 
resolved that Kinsey, bishop of Lichfield, and the abbot 
of Glastonbury, should, in the name of the whole assem- 
bly, recall the king, and command Ethelgiva to leave 
the court, under the penalty of death. The two deputies 
tbund Edwy in the most unbecoming situation, replaced 
the crown upon his head, and conducted him back to the 
hall. Before they had left the room, Ethelgiva threat- 
iened Dunstan with the whole weight of her resentment t. 

The influence which that ecclesiastic formerly en- 
joyed, had expired with the reign of Edred. To have 
been honoured with the friendship of his uncle was a 
sufficient crime in the estimation of Edwy : but Dunstan 
had, by a still more hbnourable provocation, incurred 
the enmity of this prodigal and voluptuous youth. As 
the treasi^rer of Edred, and the executor of his last tes- 
tament, he had disappointed the rapacity of the prince {: 

* Cum adulta fiUa. MS. Cieop. 76. Filiam adaltanu Eadmer apud 
Suriuiii. p. 237. It will not follow from this expression that Etheliriva was 
rerv old. By law females were adult at twelve years of age. Wilk. con. i. 
p. I'M. xxvlL t .MS. Cleop. 70. Osb. iU4. Eadmer. apud Surium. 236. 

t Wailiuxford,542. Osb. 10^ 
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«iid by seeking to check the licentiousness of his con- 
duct, had long ago wounded and iiritated his pride *. 
To a mind thus predisposed the late transaction appeared 
an unpardonable offence; and SthelgiTa, in order to 
«Kacttte her threat, had not so much to stimulate, as to 
guide, the resentment of her paramour against a sup- 
posed enemy, and an importunate monitor. With the 
king's permission a party of armed men was despatched 
to Glastonbury, who seized on the property of Ilunstan, 
mnd expelled him by force from his monastery. Several 
thanes offered him an asylum in their houses : but their 
generosity subjeeted them to the vengeance of Bdwj; 
and the abbot, that he might not invcdve his friends in 
his own ruin, resolved to submit to his fiite, and to retiie 
into exile. He was no more than three miles from titt 
ahore, when the satellites of Ethelgiva arrived, with an 
order, it is said, to deprive him of sight He pursued 
his course, landed in Flanders, and was honourably re- 
ceived by the earl Amulfi who appointed for hie resi- 
dence the monastery of St Peter's at Ghent t. 

Soon after this transaction £dwy appears to ha^ 
married, an event which might have been expected to 
put an end to the connexion between him and his mie- 
tress. Whether on that occasion Ethelgiva was com- 
mitted to the care of her relations or of her husband, we 
are ignorant: but the king, either instigated by his 
passion, or moved by her solicitations, carried her off by 
ibroe, and placed her in one of the royal fiirms}. Arch- 
bishop Odo undertook to remove the scandal by enlbre* 
ing the punishment, which the laws awarded against 
women living in a state of concubinage $. Accompanied 
by his retainers, he rode to the place, arrested Ethelgiva, 
probably in the absence of her lover, conducted her to 
the sea-side, and put her on board a ship, in which she 

* 081x104. f MS.CIaop.77. Oib. lOSL 104. 

1 Qnam et rapait Vit 8. Otwaldi, MS. Nera. E. 1. 

I Edward, the grandfather of Edwy. had enacted : '* if a known whor* 
" qnean be found in any place* men ahaU driye her out of the realau" 
Leg. Sax. 53. 
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was conveyed to Ireland. At his return to court b» 
waited on Edwy, and in respectful and aifectionate lan- 
guage endeavoured to justify his own conduct, end to 
sooth the exasperated mind of the young prince *. 

Notwithstanding his errors, the West-Saxons were 
•till attached to Bdwy,as the descendant of a long race 
«f kingB, the lineal representative of the founder of 
their monarchy^ But to the other Saxon nations he was 
a stranger, the head of a fBimily, which had heen imposed 
upon them hy the reverses of war. In the second or 
third year of his reign the Mercians rejected his autho- 
rity. Sdwy did not tamely submit to the insult: but 
his force was inferior to that of the insurgents, and he 
was compelled to retire with precipitation into Wessex. 
Ethelgiva, who had returned from Ireland, was the com- 
panion of his flight. At Gloucester she fell into the 
hands of the pursuers, who with their swords divided 
the ftinews of her legs, a cruel but not unusual mode oi 
punishment in that age. After lingering in 'great tor- ^ ^ 
ment for a few days, she expired t. ^^"^^ 

The war was continued with more acrimony than 
exertion : and each bank of the Thames was alternately 
laid waste by parties of marauders. Edgar, the king's 
brother, was chosen to fiU the luited throne of Mercia 
and Northumbria {. Edwy, after a short struggle, find- 
ing himself unable to expel, consented to acknowledge 
the new king : and in a gemot of the whole nation, the 
Thames was unanimously fixed for the common boundary 
of their respective dominions. We are told that after a.ii.' 
thia partition, the king reformed his conduct, and stu- ^^^v 
died to recover the affections of his subjects. His death 
in the fbllowii^ year disappointed their hopes. By one 
writer he is said to have been assassinated $ ; by others 
to have pined away through grief for the loss of the 

• MS. Neiu G. foL i. b. Anc. Sax il 64 

f Ad«. 8u. II. 84. lOa Eal apud Sur. 337. 838. 

i Eligere sibi Eadgarum in regem. MS. Cleop. 78. • 

I MS. N«ro, A. 6, quoted by Mr. Torner, p. 163. 
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northern provinces * : by all his death is described as 
miserable and premature. From his beauty he was 
usually called Edwy the fkir t. 

EDGAR. 

Edgar was stiU in the cradle, when he lost his mother 
Elfgiva. By his father the infant was intrusted to the 
care of Alfwena, the wife of Athelstan, an East-Ai^lian 
ealdorman, who from his royal descent and* extensive 
authority had obtained the surname of the ** half-king." 
The young prince was educated with their children ; and 
was, it is probable, indebted to the family for his eleva- 
tion to the throne, of Morcia, in opposition to his brother 
Edviy. Athelstan, a little before his death,- entered the 
monastery of Glastonbury ; his four sons, Ethelwold* 
Alfwold, Athelsin, and Ailwin, long continued to be the 
favourite counsellors of Edgar $. 

One of the first measures of the new king, or rather of 
his ministers (for he was only in his fourteenth year) 
was to recall from exile the abbot of Glastonbury. His 
possessions, which lay in the dominions of Edvry, he 
could not recover : but he was retained in an honour- 
able situation at court near the person of Edgar. When 
the witan assembled, he opened the session with a dis- 
course, which excited the admiration of his hearers; 
received at their unanimous request the episcopal con- 
secration ; and on the death of the bishop of Worcester, 
was appointed successor to that prelate. The next year 
.the church of London became vacant ; and he accepted, 
though with reluctance, the administration of that dio- 
cese §, 

• lugttlf. 41. Malm. 30. Caradoc. 56. t Ethelwerd. 48a 

X Hist Rames. 887- 993. It b singalar that modern historians should 
attribute the reToltof the northern provinces, and the elevation of Edgar, 
to the intrigues of the monks, and of archbishop Odo, not only without a 
single authority in favour of the charge, but in direct opposition to the 
fact, that both the archbishop and the monks who had sunered from the 
despotism of Edwy, continued faiihrul to him. Ky all ancient writers the 
sisurrection is ooniined to the Mercians, Ea''t-Au,{lians, and N<MthuB* 
briann, amunsr whom no moiiasteries then •*xist«d. 
§ MS. Cleop. 78.79. Osbern. 107. Wallingfurd, 544. 
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The thanes of Wessex, after the death of Edwy, offered 
the throne to Edgar ; and the two kingdoms were again 
united under the same monarch. The oppressive acts 
of the late government were now solemnly annulled. 
Edgiva, the relict of Edward, recovered her patrimony : 
Dunstan was re-estahlished in the possession of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon ; and ample reparation was made to 
the thanes, who had suffered from the passion or resent- 
ment of Edwy *. One of the last acts of that prince had 
been to nominate Byrhtelm, bishop of Sherborne, to the 
metropolitical see of Canterbury. Perhaps the ministers 
of Edgar were unwilling to see a i^vourite of his brother 
at the head of the English church : certain it is that in 
the assembly of the witan his want of vigour was alleged 
as a proof of incapacity ; and that Byrhtelm returned 
with disgrace to the church, from which he had been 
promoted. Dunstan, who was selected in his place, re- 
paired to Rome, and obtained the pallium from John 
XII. He resigned the bishopric of London in favour of 
i£l&tan, that of Worcester in fiivour of Oswald, the 
nephew of Odot. 

Edgar has received from posterity the surname of 
'^ the peaceM." During the sixteen years of his reign 
he was never compelled to unsheath the sword against 
either a foreign or a domestic enemy. The circumstance 
is the more remarkable, if we consider the lot of the 
kings who preceded, or followed him. His predecessors, 
during the long lapse of one hundred and fifty years, 
scarcely enjoyed an interval of repose from the repeated, 
and often formidable, invasions of the Northmen. Of 
his successors his son was driven by them into Norman- 
dy : his grandson was compelled to share the throne 
with a foreign chieftain; and his descendants in the 
third degree lived in exile, while the English sceptre 

• MS. Cleop. 79. 

t MS. Cleou. 79. Osb. 109. Wharton (Aug. Sac. iL 197. not) infers 
from the words of Osbern (p. 110), that Danatan possessed Rochester 
vrith Canterbury. This is a mistake. Osbern &ys tne contrary. So also 
does Eadraer, 214. 
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WBi wielded by a race of Danish soTeteigns. This bng 
interval of tranquillily, the peculiar feUcity of Edgar, 
arose partly from the policy of his nnde Edred, partly 
Drom his own good fortune and the vigour of hia cooncili. 
The population of Northumhria was eomposed in a 
great proportion of Danes, . or the posterity of Danta 
Snimosity i^jainsttheir southern neighbours^ and affec- 
tion for their own kinsmen, induced them .frequently to 
invite, always to assist, the invaders. By Sdtc^ indeed, 
they had been completely subdued: but it is probable 
that their submission would only have been tempoiaiy, 
bad not circumstances oonneeted their interests withths 
prosperity of the new king. Edgar had been educated 
among tiie Danes of Bast-Anglia: the Northumbrians 
had united with that people and the Mercians to nise 
him to the throne ; and they respected him as a king 
whom they had not only <iho6en Ibr themselves, but bad 
imposed on the hostile kingdom of Wessez. He, whether 
it were through gratitude or ^policy, paid to them on all 
occasions the most marked attention ; and the only blot 
which the southern annalists could discover in his cha- 
racter, was his partiality for the mannefrs, and his seal 
fbr the welfare, of his Danish subjects *. Still he appears 
to have kept a watchful eye over their conduct ; and on 
the death of Osulf, their first earl, his jealousy taught 
him to diminwh the power of the Northumbrians by di* 
viding the country into two earldoms ; of which he gave 
one, extendi!^ from the Humber as fkr as the Tees, to 
Oslac, and the other, comprising the lands on the north 
of that river, to Eadalft. Soon after this division the 
witan assembled at York, and Edgar addresud them in 
language, which» while it suited his own dignity, was 
soothing to the vanity of a high-spirited people : *' It is 
'* my will," said the king, "thatwith respect to worldly 

• Chion. Sax. 116. la hoc tamen peccabat, quod pa^anoa eoa, mi in 
liaa patria sub ao degabant, nimia ftrmavit. et aztnaeoa hoc adduetoa pins 
•quo dUigeas valde conoboraTit. . fimt 201 

t Walliiig.644. Ho7ad.S43w Thia writer nakaa tlie lyna tbe divinoa 
oetween fhe oonnties. 
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ligfatS) tiie Ditneft dioote for themielves such law*, w 
are best ; and that the EnglisU observe tiie atatute» 
*' whieh I Mid my counaeilors ha?e added to the ancient 
" dooossw But one thing I would have to be common to 
** all my people^ Enghsh, Danes, and Anions, in every 
part of my empire : that both rich and poor possess in 
peace what they have rightfiiUy acquired ; and that no 
thief find a phice where he may secure the proper^ 
" which he has stolen.'* After a few regulations £)r this 
porpose he proeeeds: " Again it is my will that the 
** I>3ne8 select for themselves the best laws in their 
** power. This permission I have granted you, and will 
" grant you, as long as I live, ikx the fidelity which yoa 
" have always borne to me. Among the English I and 
« my witan have fixed proportionate fines fi)r different 
'' transgressions ; and my wish is that you do the same 
" with discretion and fbr my interest And let the Earl 
" Oslac and all the military men, who dwell in this earl* 
** dom, observe it : and let copies be made, and sent to 
*' the ealdormen ^Ifere, and ^gilwin, that it mi^ come 
" to the knowledge of all, both rich and poor. As long 
" as I live, I will be to you a faithfiil lord, and most kind 
*• to adl who shall be careftil to keep my peace *.** 

But Edgar, to preserve the tranquilKty of his do- 
minions, did not depend solely on the fidelity oi the 
Northumbrians. Every year, about the commencement 
of summer, when the sea-kings issued, fbrth in quest of 
adventures, directions were given for the ship-i^rd, or 
naval expedition. A fleet of three hundred and sixty 
sail was divided into three squadrons, stationed on thtf 
three coasts of the island ; and the king, successively 
embarking in each, made by sea the ciremit of his do- 
minions. This annual parade of his power intimidated 
the northern chieftains, who conducted their piratical 
hosts to other shores, where they were equally tempted 

* L^. Sax. 8$. 8S. iElflBTv was ealdionnui of the Den«i in the aorth of 
Mercia, ^gilwin or Aylwin of those in East-Anglia. 
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by the hope of plunder, and less dismayed by the proba- 
bility of resistance *. 

Proud of his ascendency, Edgar assumed the most 
lofty titles. He styled himself king of the English, and 
of all the nations dwelling around, monarch of all Al- 
bion and of the kings of the isles t. We are assured 
that the princes of the Scots and Britons did him service 
as yassalst; and, if we may believe one of his charters, 
all the islands between Britain and Norway, the city uf 
Dublin, and the greater part of Ireland, had submitted 
to his authority $. In lieu of the tribute which his 
predecessors had imposed on the Welsh, he exacted an 
annual present of the heads of three hundred wolves: 
and so effectual was the expedient that in four years 
that race of ferociious animals was entirely extirpated |. 
At the invitation of Alfsi, bishop of Durham, and the 
j^ J, two earls of Northumbria, Kenneth, king of Scotland, 
971. visited Edgar in London. From the English monarch 
he received valuable presents, silks, rings, and gems, 
and one hundred ounces of pure gold ; but the princi- 
pal object of his journey was to solicit a» a &vour, or to 
demand as a right, the cession of the province of Lothian. 
It formerly belonged to the Northumbrian kings, who 
had pushed their conquests and colonies to the frith of 
Forth ^: but its proximity to the Scots exposed it to 
frequent inroads, and its remoteness from the present 
seat of government rendered it unproductive to the royal 
treasury. By Edgar the mattei^ was referred to his mi- 
nisters, who were induced by the poverty and distance 
• of tne province to decide in favour of Kenneth. Lothian 
was transferred to the crown of Scotland ou the condi- 
tion that its inhabitants should be permitted to retain 

* Malm. 33. Sim. 160. Mailros, 150. Theie writen niako the ships 
amount to 3600 The number appears to me enormous. I have theiefin 
retrenched a cipher. 

t Ins. 42. 46, 47. Bed. A pp. 776. t Hunt 204. Sim. IM. Wert. 198. 

§ D.gdale, i. 140. |j Malm. 32. Carad. 56 

11 «ede, »pcakin« of Abercorn, says: in monasterin ^bbercnmir. po- 
site quidem in regioue Anj^lorum. sed in vidnia freti, quod Aiurkinuii 
terras Pictoi umque disterminat. Bed. iv. 26. 
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their language, laws, and customs*: and the Scottish 
prince obtained an additional grant of twelve manors 
in different parts of England for bis accommodation, as 
often as he came to do homage to the Saxon Bretwalda. 

In the internal administration of the goTemment, 
Edffar exhibited an example worthy the imitation of 
future kings. He usually spent the winter months in 
making progresses through the different counties, every- 
where reforming abuses, inquiring into the conduct of 
the magistrates, and listening to the complaints of the 
peojde. He was most anxious that the poor should 
obtain justice equally with the rich. By his authority 
&m£iy feuds were suppressed, and men were compelled 
to submit the decision of their quarrels to the legal 
tribunals. He restored the coinage to its legitimate 
weight and purity; enforced the punishment of exile 
i^inst malefactors convicted of atrocious offences, and 
almost extinguished the crime of robbery, by the vigi* 
lance with which he caused the guilty to be pursued» 
and by the impediments which his laws opposed 'to the 
transfer of stolen property t. The inhabitants of Thanet 
had long been addicted to acts of piracy. In 969 they 
plundered several merchant-ships on their voyage from 
York : but the ealdorman of Kent, by order of the king, 
immediately entered the isle, pillaged the country, and 
hanged the most guilty; one of. the many instances of 
military execution, which in that age the state of so- 
ciety and the imperfection of judicial proceedings might 
perhaps render expedient}. 

The tranquillity of Edgar*s reign, his undisputed su- 
periority over the neighbouring princes, and his atten- 
tion to the wel&re of his people, have contributed to 

• Wailing. 546. West 193. Does not this sufBoienfly account fortho ' 
preralence of the English language in the low-lands of Sootland? The 
presence of Kenneth m London is attested by his subscription to a charttfr 
in'the Mcmastioon. L 27* 

't Leg. Sax. 77. 80. MS. Cleop. T9. Obe. l]p. Chron. Sax. 116. Mail- 
tos, 150. Malm. 32, 33. 

X Chron. Sax. 121. West 192. Non ut hostis insaniens» sed ut rex malo 
mala puniens, Hunt 204 

VOL. I. Q 
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thiow a lustre around his memoiy: the refonnatioii of 
the church, undertaken hy the |nelate8» and effeeted 
with the aid of his authority, though it was received ivith 
gratitude by hii contemporaries, Bas been marked with 
unmerited censure by modem writers. The Danish 
invasion had both relaxed Ihe sinews of eodesiasticsl 
discipline, and dissolved the greater number of the mo- 
nastie and clerical establishments. The most opulmt 
monasteries had been laid in ruins by the rapacity «f 
the barbarians; and their lands, without an owner, had 
been seized by the .crown, or had been divided among 
the nearest and most powerful thanes. Under former 
kingsy efforts had been made to restore the monsstic 
order, but they had proved ineifectusL The prejudices 
against it were nourished by the great proprietors now 
in possession of its ancient revenues ; even the monas- 
tery of Sthelingey, which Alfred had peopled with fi>- 
reign monks, had been gradually deserted ; and the 
two abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon, the fruits of 
the seal of. Dunstan, had been dissolved by the resent- 
ment of Edwy. Ihe clerical order was more fortunate. 
Though shattered and disfigured, it had survived the 
tempest But the friends of religious severity, when 
they compared the clergy of their day with the clergy 
of ancient times, saw much in their conduct to lament 
and correct Formerly they lived in commimities un- 
der particular regulations ; and their seclusion .fron 
temporal pursuits insured the faithflil discharge of their * 
spiritual Unctions. But during the Danish wars diey 
luid been dispersed amidst their relatives^ had divided 
among themselves the revenues of their respective 
churches, and, substituting others for the performance 
of the service, indulged in the pleasures and dissipation 
of the laity. But that which gave particular offence to 
the more devout was their marriages. It is most cer- 
tain, that during the first two centuries of the Saxon 
church the profession of celibacy was required from 
every clergyman advanced to the orders of priest, or 
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deacon, or sub-deaoon * : but amid the horrors of suc- 
cessive invasions the injunctions of the canons had been 
overlooked or oontemned ; and, on many occasions, ne- 
cessity compelled the prelates to ordain, for the clerical 
functions, persons who had already engaged in the state 
of matrynony. Similar causes had produced similar 
effects in the maritime provinces of Gaui : and Dunstan 
had witnessed, during his exile, the successful efforts of 
the abbot Gkrard to restore the ancient discipline in the 
churches of Flanders f. Animated by his example, the 
metropolitan made a first essay to raise the monastic 
establishments firom their ruins ; and his labours were 
zealously seconded by two active co-operators, the 
bishops Oswald and Ethelwold. The former governed 
liie church of Worcester : the latter, his &vourite dis- 
ciple, had been placed at his request in the see of Win- 
chester. To them Edgar was induced to sell, or grant; 
the lands of the monasteries, which had Mien to the 
crown ; and of those which remained in the. hands of 
individuals, a portion was recovered by purchase, ' and 
still more by the voluntary resignation of the possessors. 
Persons were soon found ready to embrace an institute 
recommended by the prelates, and sanctioned by the 
king : as fast as buildings could be erected, they were 
filled with colonies of monks and their novices; and 
within B. few years the great abbeys of Ely, Peterbo- 
rough, Thomey, and Mahnsbury, rose from their ashes, 
and recovered theopul^ence and the splendour which 
they had formerly enjoyed. 

inie next object of the metropditan was the reforma- 
tion of the more dissolute among the clergy, principally 
in the two dioceses of Winchester and Worcester. For 
this purpose a commission was obtained from Rome ; 
and a law was enacted, that every priest, deacon, and 
subdeacon should live chastely, or be ejected from his 

• Bed.lS7;T.2I. Wilk. coa p. 118. 133, 134. 136. 
t Vit S. Gerar. sec. v. Bened. p. 27a 

Q2 
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A.D. benefice*. Oswald, whose zeal was tempered with 
^^4* lenity, soon converted the canons of his cathedral and 
of Winchelcomb into communities of monks. Ethel- 
wold met with a more stubborn resistance ; and after a 
considerable delay was compelled to recur to the civil 
magistrate. Armed with the royal authority he suc- 
cessively transferred the prebendaries of the old and 
new minsters to other situations which he had prepared 
for them in his diocese, and supplied their places with 
monks whom he had selected from his favourite convent 
at Abingdon. There was nothing now to arrest the 
progress of monachism. The laity had caught the' spiiit 
of the prelates: several opulent noblemen erected mo- 
nasteries on their respective demesnes; and the king 
pubUcly gloried in the assertion, that though the order 
was nearly extinct at his accession, almost fifty abbeys 
had been estabUshed during his reign t. 

It was the pride of Edgar to display his opulence and 
authority; to be surrounded by prelates, nobles, and the 
princ.es his vassals ; and to distribute among them pre- 
sents of greater or less value in. proportion to their re- 
spective ranks. Hence it will excite surprise that a 
prince of this character, living in an age which attached 
80 much importance to the regal unction, should have 
permitted thirteen years of his reign to elapse before he 
was crowned : nor is it less extraordinary that of the 
many hbtorians who relate the circumstance, not one 
has thought proper to assign the reiteon. The ceremony 
was at length performed at Bath with the usual solem- 
nity, and in the presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators (11 May, 973.) Thence he proceeded on 

• Eadmer. SOD. WiUccon. S39.'847. I have omitted the celebnted 
speech attributed to Edgar oa this oceasion, because it is probably a de* 
elamation composed by some rhetorician. 

f Chron. Sax. 117. Injrulf, 45. 47. Osbem, 111. WoIsUn. vit Ethel- 
woldi. 614. Ead. 200. Hist. Rames. 400. The rule observed in aU these 
monasteries was that of St. Benedict, with the addition of a few national 
customs (Apost Bened. app. par. 3. p. 80.) The Benedictine monks wen 
first introduced among the Northumbrians in 661 (Edd. vit. Wilf xlv.% 
among the West-Sazons in 675 (Malm.de Pont. v. 341 353. 356). aod 
among the Mercians in J79 (Wllk. con. p. 71) 
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board the fleet, and after a lon^ cruise repaired to Chester 
to receive the homage of eight princes, Kenneth, king 
of Scotland, his son Malcolm of Cumberland, Mac Orric 
of Anglesey and the isles, Jukil of Westmoreland, Jago 
of Gralloway, and Howel, Dsrfhwal, and Griffith of Wales. 
The ceremony was opened with a splendid procession by 
water on the Dee. Edgar stepping into his barge seated 
himself at the helm : and the vassal kings taking the oars 
rowed him to the church of St. John the Baptist ; the 
prelates and thanes followed in their barges, while the 
banks were*lined with spectators and the air resounded 
with acclamations. At his return he is said to have ob- 
served to those around him : " My successors may think 
** themselves kings, when they can command the service 
'' of the like number of princes *. 

Edgar had happily no opportunity of acquiring mili- 
tary ^ory : but on one occasion he is said to have proved 
that he was not deficient in per^nal courage. Kenneth, 
alluding to his spare form and low stature, had said that 
it was a disgrace to so many brave men to obey the au- 
thority of a dwarf. The words were reported to the king» 
who dissembling his anger, conducted^ Kenneth into a 
neighbouring wood, and bade him draw his sword, and 
learn who was the fitter to command the other. The 
king of Scots apologized for the jest, and disarmed his 
resentment t. 

Edgar lived only two years affcer his coronation, and 
died in 975$. Like the other princes of his family he 



• Chron. Sax. ISl. Mailros» 150. Flor. 607. West 192. 

t Malm.3S. 

X Chron. Sax. 199. The chronicle has preserved paits of the poemi 
made on the occasion, i shall offer a literal version of some passages to 
the cariosity of the reader. " Here ended his earthly joys Edgar England's 
" king : and chose the light of another world, heanteons and happy. Hera 
" Bdffar depaited, the rater of the Angels, the joy of the West-Saxons, the 
** defender of the Mercians. That was known anr «miong many nations. 
* Kingsbeyondthe hathsofthe «ea-fowI worshipped him fkr and wide: they 
" bowed to the king as one of their own kin. There was no fleet so proaa, 
** there was no host so strong, as to seek food in England, while this noble 
" king mled the khigdom. He reared up God's honour, he loved Gk>d*s law, 
** he preserved the people's peace, the best of all the kings that were before 
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married at a very early age. His first wife Elfleda the 
fair, survived their union but two years, and left him a 
son, Edward, who succeeded him. By his second wife 
Elfrida, the daughter of Ordgar, earl of Devonshire, he 
had two sons, Edmund, who died in his infiincy, and 
Ethelred, who asi^ended the throne after the murder of 
Edward. Most writers have contented themselves with 
telling us that the king married Elfirida after the death 
of Ethelwold her first husband : but Malmsbury, on the 
feith of an ancient ballad, has transmitted to us a stoiy 
probably invented by his enemies. Accoi^g to this 
account Elfrida was possessed, as the heroine of eveiy 
romance should be, of unparalleled beauty and accom- 
plishments. Edgar commissioned Ethelwcdd, the son of 
his foster-father Athelstan, and his fiivourite 'minister, 
to visit Ordgar, and report his opinion of the daughter, 
liie heart of the ealdorman was captivated. He fbrgot 
his duty, wooed and married Elfrida, and on his return 
informed his master, that, though she might grace the 
house of a subject, she did not become the splendonr of 
a throne. But the secret was quickly betrayed: it 
reached the ears of the king ; and he announced to his 
astonished favourite that he intended to visit the bnde. 
Ethelwold &ad now recourse to tears and entreaties. He 
disclosed to his wife the whole transaction, and conjured 
her to conceal her beauty from the eyes of the 1dng> 
But Elfrida had already ceased to love : and he appeared 
to her in the light of an enemy, since he had deprived 
her of a crown. She received the king in her gayest 
attire, and employed all her arts to engage his notice 
and win his affections. Edgar retired, convinced of the 
perfidy of his friend, and of the superior beauty of the 
lady. For a while he disguised his intentions : but took 
the opportunity, while they were hunting together in the 
Ibrest of Wherwell, to run his spear through the body of 

«* in the memory of mmiL And God was his helper: and kinn and avb 
"* bowed to him : and they obeyed his will : and without battle he roM 
•• all as he willed."— p. 116. 12% 
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Ethelwold. It is needless 'to add, that he manaed the 
widofw *. 

I should not have notioed this tale, to improbable in 
itself, and supported by such questionable evidence, had 
it not found a place in most of our modern histories. 
There is another, which is better authenticated, and at- 
tributes to Edgar the violation of WulMth, a young lady 
educated in the convent of Wilton, who to elude lus pur- 
suit, had covered herself with the veil of one of the 
sisters. She bore him a daughter, Editha, afterwards 
abbess of Wilton. For this offence the king was severely 
reproved by the archbishop, and submitted to a oourse 
of penance during the term of seven years t. 

EDWARD, THE Martyr. 

It was unfortunate that the two sons of Edgar were ^.'si; 
children at the time of their father's death. Edward 975. 
had reached his thirteenth, Ethelred only his seventh 
year. There could be no doubt of Edward's claim to the 
crown : the right of primogeniture, the will of his fitther, 
and the extreme youth of his brother, aU pleaded in his 
favour; Yet his succession was opposed by a party, who 
objected to his character, that he was of a harsh and 
cruel disposition ; and to his birth, that he was bom 
before either his &ther or -mother had been crowned {. 
At the head of the Auction was Eifrida, whose ambition 
hoped to obtain the sceptre for her own son, and who, 
to strengthen his interests, openly proclaimed herself 
the patroness of the ejected clergy. The pretensions of 



• MalBi.S3w TbesanM story it told with iobm variation by Branpton 
(866). I shoidd refer its origin to the time when Eifrida became the object 
of public execration on acooont of the murder of Edward. Malmtbnry, 
in the same place, and on no better authority, telle us another tale of a 
lady at Andover, who, to Mtve the chastity of her dauffhter, substituted the 
handflomeet of her slaves. In the morning the king discovered the deeq^ 
tion, gave the woman her liberty, and raised her to a superiority above her 
former mistress. Id. d3. 

i Osbera 111. Ead. S18. Malm. 33, adds : eertum est non tune sancti- 
monialem fuisse. Osbem tells us that the king was crowned in 97Bk b» 
canse his ppJiance was then ended. But seven are not thirteen yeant 

t Osbem, 113. Eadmer, SSO. 
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Ethelred were espoused by them, by their numerous 
partisans, and in particular by Alfere, the powerM ead 
of Mercia ; while, on the other hand, all the prelates, and 
the earls of Essex and East-Anglia maintained with 
equal obstinacy the superior claim of Edward. The con- 
troversy threatened to involve the nation in the horrors 
of civil war. Alfere wrested from the monks their new 
establishments in Mercia : Oslac of Northumbria was 
driven by his enemies into exile : and Alfwin and Alf 
wold armed the East-Anglians in their own defence. 
At length a general meeting of the witan was held : and 
Dunstan so victoriously proved the right of Edward, that 
he was chosen king without further opposition, and vss 
crowned with the usual solemnity *. 

The young prince did not sway the sceptre four yean. 
His constitution and his virtues promised a long and 
prosperous reign : the ambition of Elfrida cut short his 
days, and blasted the hopes of his subjects. One morn- 
ing as he was hunting, he stopped at Corfe castle in 
Dorsetshire, the residence of h^ step-molher. While 
the unsuspicious prince was in the act of drinking a cnp 
of mead on horseback, he was stabbed in the belly by an 
assassin. He immediately put spurs to his horse, but 
his bowels protruding from the wound, he sank from his 
seat, and was dragged by the stirrup. His servants fol- 
lowing the track of his blood, found him breathless, and 
buried him privately at Wareham (18 March, 978). A 
few years later Dunstan and Alfere took up his remains^ 
and interred them with royal magnificence at Shafts- 
bury t. 

During his reign happened the tragic catastrophe at 
Calne, which has furnished modem writers with a pre- 
text for accusing the primate of impiety and murder. If 
we may believe their narratives, Dunstan had the impu- 

• Chron. Sax. 193. Mailros, 151. Ingulf. 54. Bitt Runes. ilS. 413. 
Malm. 39 

t Chion. Sax. 134, 1S5. Ing.54. Malm. 34. Langtoft, p. 698. edit 
Heanie. 
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dence to fiibricate a miracle in defence of the mbnks. By 
his orders, the floor of the r4X>m, destined to contain the 
members of the council, was loosened from the walls : 
during the deliberation the temporary supports were 
removed ; and while the primate was secure in his seat 
above, the rest of the assembly were precipitated to the 
ground. Yet if we divest the real feet of its modem 
embellishments, it will be reduced to this : that the floor 
sank under the accumulated weight of the crowd : that 
the archbishop had the good fortune to support himself 
by a beam : and that of the others some were killed, and 
many were hurt by the fiiU *. More than this was un- 
known to any ancient historian ; the contrivance and 
object ascribc»i to Dunstan are the fictions of more mo- 
dem writers. 

ETHELRED. 

Elirida now reaped the harvest of her crimes and am- ^•o» 
bition. By the death of Edward there remained but one ^^^* 
prince of the hlood royal : and the absence of other 
claimants compelled the prelates and thanes, though 
with no small reluctance, to bestow the crown on the 
son of the murderess t. The ceremony was performed 
at Kingston, on theSunday after Easter (14 April, 978) : 
and the following is the os^h which was administered to 
the king by archbishop Dunstan, previously to the coro- 
nation. *' In the name of the most holy Trinity I promise, 
" first, that the church of Grod and all christian people . 

*. Chron..Sax. 124. Malm. 84. Flor. 60a Hunt 804. Maflros, 151. 
I have omitted the miracle of the craeiflx speaktoff at Windraster, as well 
as Dunstan's noctarnal conflict with the devil, which modern writers have 
numbered among the imaginary artifices of the arphbishon. My reason is 
because they were unknown to his andent biographers. They are indeed 
mentioned by Osbem and Eadmer. But it is plain that both these writers 
compiled from the same materials, whieh were, as Osbem informs us, p. 83, 
Anglo-Saxon documents believed to be translations from Latin originals 
consumed in the great fire at Canterbury, and which, as Eadmer adds, p. 
Sll, were rejected by some critics on account of their opposition in several 
instances to known historic facta Materials of this description can .only 
deserve credit, when they are supported by more ancient evidence. 

t A weak attempt was made to raise an opposition.in fkvour of Editba, 
the nahual daughter of Edgar by Wulfrith. She herself rejected the offer^ 
Vit. & EadgithK, in act SS. Bened. p 6S& 
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** shall enjoy true peace under my goyemment ; seoondly, 
" that I will prohibit all manner of rapine and injustice 
** to men <^ every condition ; thirdly, that in all judg- 
** ments I will cause equity to be united with metcf, 
" that the most clement Grod may, through his eternal 
" meixsy, forgive us all. Amen *." 

Ethelred was only ten years of age» handsome in per- 
son, and amiable in disposition. Bot his spirit had been 
broken by the* violence and barbarity of his mother. 
When he wept at the untimely death of Edward, she 
considered lus tears a reproach to herself, and punished 
him so severely, that his life was thought to be in danger. 
But as he advanced in age, her influence jgradually de- 
clined ; and she at last bade farewell to the court, and 
built the two monasteries of Ambresbury, and YiThorwel 
In one of these she spent the remainder of her days, 
bewailing her past misconduct, and endeavouring to 
atone for the scandal which she had given, by the pub- 
licity of her repentance t* 

liie reign of her son was long and unfortunate. 
Though guiltless himself, he enjoyed the benefit of 
Edward's murder, and, on that account, appeared on the 
throne stained with the blood of an elder and unoffend- 
ing brother. Even in his youth he did not possess the 
affection of his subjects : during his manhood, he in- 
eurred their hatred by his apathy for their sufferings, 
his disinclination for business, and Ins immoderate loTe 
of pleasure. The northern pirates, who had long re- 
spected the coasts of England, soon discovered the dis- 
tracted state of the kingdom : the depredations of the 
last century were renewed with stillr greater success; 
and, as if heaven had conspired with men to avenge the 
blood of Edward, the horrors of invasion were aggravated 
by several years of scarcity, by a contagious distemper 

among the cattle, and a dysentery most fatal to the ho- 

«• '^ • 

y-* Hiek: gram. jmi. -i*^ MS. Gland. A. & It is in sabstanee the mo^ 
Ottkh which had long been taken by christian kings among the northern 
Mtkma. See Martene^ iL 188. 197. 199. Sll. 
t Malm. 81 West ad ann. 978. 
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man species. Itivould be difficult to select a period in 
English history, in which the nation musvisited with 
suxSk a multiplicity of ealamitLes, as during the protracted 
reign of Ethelred *. 

The proibssion of piracy among the Northmen had, 
in the last century, received many considerable checks. 
The vigilance, with which the coasts of Gaul and Britain 
were guarded, had diminished the chances of success : 
the more opulent adventurers* willing to enjoy the fruits 
of their ^dunder, sought to excite a spirit of industry 
among their countrymoi; and powerful princes had 
arisen who, for their own security, laboured to put down 
the faithless and ferocious sea-kings. A few ohi^tains, 
however, still feUowed the example of their fethers; and 
one of these rovers in 980, ventured to make a descent 
near Southampton. His temerity w^s rewarded with an 
ample hooty. With similar success he repeated the at- 
tempt on the isle of Thanet; and in succeeding years 
the coasts of Cornwall and Devcnishire^ thod the isle <^ 
Portland, afterwards Watehet in Somersetshire, were 
successively visited and plundered by the barbarians. 
These, indeed, were but momentary inroads. They 
might harass, they could not alarm. But in 99 1 a more gg^* 
formidable armamrait under Justin and Gurthmund re- 
duced Ipswich. Thence the Northmen proceeded as far 
as Maiden, to meet the ealdorman Brithnod, who had 
formerly gained a sploidid victory on the same spot, 
and whom they now challenged a second time to the 
combat. Accompanied by his retainers, Brithnod has- 
tened to oppose the enemy; during fourteen days he 
frustrated all their attempts, but was at last surrounded 
by superior numbers and slain. Ethelred, unprepared 
and alarmed, consulted his witan ; and by the advice of 
Sine, the successor of .Dunstan, resolved to purchase with 
money the departure of the invaders. The two sea-kings 
xeoeived ten thousand pounds of silver, and retumed'to 

* Chioa Sos. 18& Ing. 65, 56L Malm. 34. 
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Denmark, carrying with them the head of Brithnod, as 
the proof of their victory and revenge *. 

This dastardly measure was productive of the most 
fatal consequences. It was defended on the ground that 
it offered' the least expensive means of remoVine the 
invaders, and had heen sanctioned hy the example of 
former kings hoth in England and Gaul : hut it should 
also have heen rememhered, that it had always served to 
give the Danes a high notion of their own power, and to 
A.]), induce a firequent repetition of their visits. The next 
^^* year the witena-gemot adopted a wiser line of policy; 
and a numerous fleet was collected at London, under 
the command of two ealdormen, and two prelates. But 
of the former one was already a traitor, and secretly 
leagued with the Northmen. ElMc, who had succeeded 
his father Alfere in the government of Mercia,had been 
deprived of it on account of his misconduct, and bad 
recovered it by the influence of his friends. Intrusted 
with a principal command, he was directed to surprise a 
Danish squadron, as it lay at anchor in a state of unsus- 
picious security : but he joined the enemy in the evening, 
informed them of the impending danger, and urged them 
to immediate flight In the pursuit Elfric's vessel was 
captured. The traitor himself had the fortune to escape : 
but the eyes of his son Algar were put out by the ordeis 
of Ethelred ; either because the young man had been an 
accompUce in the treason, or because revenge impdled 
the king to pumsh the guilt ofthe father on his guiltless 

oflfepringt. 

In the following year the Danes transferred their 
arms from the south to the north of England. Barn- 
borough was carried by storm:, the three chieftains 
appoioted to command the natives, deserted to the inva- 
ders ; and the coast on both sides of the Humber was 
successively ravaged by the barbarians. But in 994 two 
new, and more powerM leaders appeared; Sweyn, 

• 

• Chros. Sax. 125. 126. Hift EUen. 493. 494 Malm. 35. 
i Chron. Sax. 127. Main. 85. Flor. 
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king of Denmark, igid Olave, king of Norway. The a. d. 
former had mounted the throne hy the murder of his ^^^ 
father ; had heen twice expelled by the arms of Eric of 
Sweden ; and had twice recovered his dominions. Olave 
was the son of Tryggva, a pirate by profession, who had 
repeatedly visited and pfllaged the coasts of Ireland, 
Britain, and Normandy. From the S.cilly isles, where a 
hermit induced him to embrace Christianity, he had 
sailed to the Orkneys; had subdued and converted the 
natives with the logic of his sword; and at his arrival 
on the coast of Norway had been unexpectedly hailed 
king by the chieftains who had deposed Hacon the Bad. 
A confederacy was formed between the Dane and the 
Norwegian, who with ninety-four ships sailed up the 
Thames, to attack the city of London. They were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss; but, to revenge their 
disappointment, they ravaged the neighbouring coun^ 
ties of Essex, Keni Sussex and Hampshire. Terror 
and distrust prevailed again in the councils of Ethelred. 
The invaders had mouAted a body of horsemen to carry 
their devastations to a greater distance : the king, who 
dared not collect an army to oppose their excursions, 
offered them the sum of sixteen thousand -pounds, and 
winter-quarters at Southampton, as the price of their 
forbearance. The conditions were accepted. Olave ac- 
companied the prelates Elphege and Ethelward to An- 
dover; received from the bishop of Winchester the 
sacrament of confirmation ; and promised the king that 
he would never more draw the sword against his chris- 
tian brethren. - Sweyn, on the departure of his confede- 
rate, was compelled to follow him ; but he never forgave 
what he deemed a breach of &ith in the Norwegian. 
Olave employed his time in endeavouring to convert hi& 
subjects; and some years afterwards was surprised by 
Sweyn at sea near the islet of WoUin. Unable to 
contend with success against the multitude, and dis- 
daining to surrender to his enemy, he terminated the 
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unequal content, by leaping from his ship into the 
waves*. 

During the four Mlowmg yeais difTerent parts of the 
coast were repeatedly laid waste by the pirates. At last 
in 998 Etheli«d sucMceeded in collecting a powerfdl Wt 
and army : but the commanders, we are told> wei se- 
cret friends of the Danes ; who by their advice quitted 
the kingdom, and sailed to the mouth of the Seine. The 
king, unable to meet with the Northmen, led his troops 
the following yew into Cumberland, which he almost 
desolated by Ids ravages, while his fleeit, prevented by 
the weather from gainmg the station assigned to i, 
sailed to the Isle of Man, and depopulated that nurseiy 
ofpimtest. 

In 1001 the Danes returned from Normandy. They 
landed in Hampshire ; carried theif devastations as hi 
as the Bristol duinnel ; and retracing their steps passed 
to the Isle of Wight. In this expedition they had fou^ 
and gained two battles ; and had reduced to ashes Wal- 
tham, Taunton, Pen, Clifton, and several smaller townSi 
Hie king could discover no better expedient than that 
of ransom ;. and the barbarians retired on the payment 
of twenty-four thousand pounds). 
A.D. Ethelred, in the seventeenth year of his age» had 
1002» married Elfleda, the daughter of tiie ealdorman Thoied, 
who bore him six sons, and four daughters.. Alter her 
death he obtained- the huid of Emma, a N(Mrman prin- 
cess, who on her marrii^, assumed the name of £1- 
giva. The king and her fiither Richard had formerly 
been enemies. The origin of their quarrel is unknown : 
but Ethelred had prepared a fleet for the invasion of 
Normandy, and Richard had arrested all the English 
merchants and pilgrims in his dominions* thrown many 

* Chron. Sax. 127—189. Mail. 163. Sim. Danei. 163. Sax. Gnn. 
184,189. Siiorre,S22.345; « 

t Chron. Sax. 120, 130. Mail 15a Fordan aaierta that the Cvabii- 
ana had refiiaed to nay their jshare of the Dane-gelt, iv. 35. 

t Chron. Sax. 131, 13S. Flor. 611. 
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into prison, and condemned several to death. Pope 
John XV. undertook to reconcile the two princes; and 
bis legate Leo, the vice-bishop of Treves, visited first 
Sthelred, and then Richard. At his request they sent 
commissioners to Rouen ; by whom it was agreed that 
all ancient causes of dissension should be forgotten; 
that a perpetual peace should subsist between toe king 
of England and the marquess of Normandy, their ehil* 
dxen born and to be bom, and all their true liegemen ; 
that every infraction of this peace should be repaired by 
satis&etory compensation; and that neither prince 
should harbour the subjects nor the enemies of the 
other without a written permission. This, the oldest 
treaty now extant between any of our kings and a 
foreign power, is drawn up in the name of the pope, and 
confirmed by the oaths and marks of one bishop and 
two thanes on the part of Ethelred, and of one bishop 
and two barons on the part of Ridiard*. The king^ 
union with a Norman princess was calculated to improve 
this friendship between the two nations, and to secure a 
powerful support against the Danes. But Ethelfed's 
conduct marred his hopes. By his neglect of his young 
queen, and hifr repeated infidelities, he alienated her 
affections, and provoked the resentment of her brother, 
Richard 11., who had succeeded his fkther in the duke- 
dom. 

Emma had reached England in the spring : but the 
rejoicings occasioned by tiie marriage were scarcely 
concluded when Ethelred planned and executed a mea- 
sure, which will cover his name with everlasting infkmy. 
He ordered a general massacre of the Danes on the 
same day in every county. Oil the festival of St. Brice, 
the thirteenth of November, the unsuspecting victims 
with their wives and families were seized by the popu- 
lace ; and the horror of the murder was in many places 
aggravated by every insult and barbarity which national 

• Malm. 35, 36. West 196. The treaty was signed at Rouen, MJOfeh 
lit, 991. Ricbftrd was called indilEerently, mar<iue8c or evU or duke. 
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liatred could suggest At London they fled for securitf 
to the churches, and were massacred in crowds round 
the altars. The most illustrious of the sufferers was 
Gunhilda, the sister of Sweyn, who had embraced 
Christianity, and had married Palig, a naturalized 
Northman. By the orders of the royal favourite, the 
infamous Edric,iier children and husband were slaugh- 
tered before her eyes. In the agonies of death she is 
said to haye foretold the severe revenge, which her bro- 
ther would one day inflict both on him who commanded, 
and on those who perpetrated the murder*. 

Of the motives which prompted this bloody tragedy, 
and of the extent to which it was carried, we are ignorant 
It could not include every individual of northern ex- 
traction, or it would have swept away one-third of the 
population. But beside the descendants of the Danes, 
who had settled in England about a century before, there 
were many Northmen who had been incorporated with 
the natives during the late reigns. For it was a £eivourite 
custom with our kings to display their generosity by 
donations of land to foreigners in return for their ser- 
vices ; and of late it had been their policy to retain the 
northern adventurers to fight their battles. This is num- 
bered among the principal errors of Edgar ; and there 
is evidence tibat Ethelred had followed the dangerous 
precedent of his fi&ther. In all probability it was only 
to Danes of this description that the royal order extend- 
ed. To their repeated treasons the natives were accus- 
tomed to attribute the success of the invaders ; and the 
charge was confirmed in the late campaign by the con- 
duct of Palig, who though he had sworn fealty to Ethel- 
red, and had received from him a princely inheritance, 
had violated his oath, and fought under the banner of 
his kinsmen. Hence, perhaps, the king, taught by ex- 
perience, could no longer place any confidence in their 
loyalty, and unable to free himself from them by other 

• Malm. 35. Haiit.SO& We«t200,801. 
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means, had recourse to the revolting expedient of assas- 
sination. 

Sweyn, however, was not tardy in revenging the fate 
of his countrymen. By the negligence or perfidy of 
Hugo, the Norman governor appomted by Emma, he ob- 
tained possession of Exeter, and thence poured his bar- 
barians into the heart of Wiltshire. A numerous army ^^ 
had been collected to oppose him under the command 
of Elfiric, who had again made his peace with the king : 
but the hoary traitor, by a counterfeit sickness, paralyzed 
the efforts of his followers ; and Sweyn indulged 
without molestation in the pursuit of plunder and ven- 
geance. During four years England presented the 
mournful spectacle of a nobility divided by &ction, trea- 
son and murder ; of a king unequal to the duties of his 
station ; and of a people tl^ sport of an exasperated and 
vindictive enemy. If the winter afforded a pause firom 
the horrors of war, the barbarians were always prepared 
to recommence theiic devastations in the spring: if a 
season of scarcity compelled them to retire for a while^ 
they constantly re-appeared with the following harvest 
Each county was successively the scene of their ravages : 
and the natives who fell into their hands experienced every 
species of insult, of torment, and of death. Every village, 
town and city, was invariably given to the flames. There 
were indeed instances in which the despair of the inha- 
bitants inflicted severe punishment on the invaders : 
but as often as the English armies ventured to oppose 
them in the open field, they were routed with the most 
dreadful slaughter. At length in 1007 Sweyn had 
quenched his thirst of revenge, and consented to a peace 
on the payment of thirty-six thousand pounds of silver *. 

The enormous sums repeatedly given to the Danes 
had never purchased more than a temporary cessation of 
hostilities : and it was at last discovered that the riches 
of the nation might be more usefUUy employed in pro- 

• Chion. Sax. 133—136. 
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vidiiig for its own defence, than m stininlating the rapa- 
city of its enemies. In the witena-gemot it was deter- 
mhied to provide a farmidable fleet, and armour for the 
mariners, by an assessment on all the landbcddersinthe 
kingdom, and in the proportion of one ship far three 
hnndred and ten hides, and of a helmet and breaat-plate 
for every eight hides. The next year the most nnme- 
roos armament that ever rode in the English channel, 
was collected at Sandwich. Ethdred himself, accom- 
panied by his principal thanes, went on board ; and evoy 
heart thrilled with the hope of victory. But this plea^ 
ing anticipation soon vanished in mistrust and disunion. 
Brihtric, the brother of Edric, lately appointed earl of 
Mercia, accused of treason Wulfhoth, the "child" of the 
South-Saxons. That chieftain, either conscious of guflt, 
or indignant at the charge, separated from the fleet with 
twenty ships, and commenced the profession of a sea- 
king. Brihtric with eighty sail undertook to bring him 
back ** alive or dead ;" but his squadron was stranded 
by the Airy of a tempest, and every vessel was burnt by 
the followers of Wulfhoth. This disaster increased the 
conftision of the royal councils : the most groundless 
suspicions were entertained ; Ethelred hastily returned 
to land ; and the mariners, abandoned by their captains, 
steered their course up the Thames *. The departure 
of the English was the signal for the re-appearance of 
4. D. the Danish fleet. It was no longer under the command 
1009. of Sweyn, who pretended to observe his recent stipula- 
tions ; but had secretly granted permission to Thurchil 
to revenge the death of his brother, who had perished 
in. a former expedition t. For three years Thurchil 
carried fire and devastation into different parts of the 
kingdom. In the first he ravaged the southern counties; 
in tibe second he penetrated through East-Anglia into 
the fens, which had hitherto afforded a secure asylum 

• Chron. Sax. 137- 
i Encom. Emmae, Maserw, p. ?• Licentii aoeepta, ut fratrem auiui 
hu\a interfectam ulciaeretur. Ditmar apud Boaqaet, z. 134. 
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to the natives ; in the third he besieged and destroyed 
the important city of Canterbury. Thurchil had lain ^ »• 
before it twenty days» when the traitor ^Imer. set fire^^^^* 
to a number of houses ; and while the inhabitants w^re 
employed in extinguishing the flames, the Nor&men 
forced open one of the gates, and rushed into the city. 
Elphege, the archbishop, venerable for his age and vir- 
tues, l^brew himself into the midst of the carnage^ and ' 
besought the barbarians to spare the inhabitants. He 
was seized, bound and dragged to behold the fate of his 
cathedral,. in which were collected the monks and the 
clergy, the women and the children. A pile of wood had 
been reared against the wall : with shouts of triumph 
the fire was kindled ; the flames quickly ascended tiie 
roof; and as the melted lead and fsilling timbers com- 
pelled the fugitives to quit their retreat, they .were suc- 
cessively massacred before the eyes of the primate. In 
the evening the Danes numbered eight hundred cap- 
tives : seven thousand men besides women and children 
had perished in the sack of the city. The life of Elphege 
was Spared during several weeks, in the hope that he 
might be induced to pay a ransom of three thousand 
pounds : but the old man refused to solicit the aid either 
of his friends or the clergy ; and was put to death on the 
Saturday after Easter, while he was labouring to impress 
his captors with a reverence for the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. At last Thurchil, after ravaging the greater ^ ^^ 
part of thirteen counties, sold his friendship uid services loi^ 
to Etfaelred for the sum of forty-eight thousand poimds. 
Many of his followers accepted settlements in the island ; 
and the mariners of five-and-forty ship^ swore allegiance 
to the monarch *. 

Here the reader may jause to take a view of this 
fallen and devoted country. The natives had not sub- 
mitted to their fate without a struggle ; but numerous 
treasons and accumulated defeats had unnerved thbir 

• ChroD. Sax. 141. 143. Aug. Sac U. 135. 
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courage ; while repeated victories had inspired the Danes 
with Sie idea that they were invincible. We are assured 
on. good authority that one Northman was considered an 
equal match for ten Englishmen*. Hence we meet 
with few instances of successfol defence, except in the 
fortified cities, which were seldom reduced. London, 
though repeatedly besieged, still bade defiance to all the 
power of the invaders t. But the open country was uni- 
yersally abandoned to their mercy, while they systema- 
tically destroyed whatever they could not carry away, and 
reduced to ashes every monastery, village, and town. 
In consequence of these ravages the labours of agricul- 
ture were interrupted or abandoned; and in some years 
the scarcity was so great, that the Danes themselves 
were compelled to quit the island in search of provi- 
sions}. 

These calamities sprung firom the ferocity of the in- 
vaders: others must be attributed to the turbulence and 
insubordination of the natives. Since the death of Edgar 
the administration of justice had been but feebly enforced; 
of late it had been entirely suspended. The absence 
of legal punishment, and the licence of a state of wsarfiire, 
had left the passions of individuals without restraint ; the 
most atrocious crimes were committed with impunity; 
and men sought to indemnify themselves for their own 
losses by the spoliation of their neighbours. On the one 
side relations were sold for slaves by their relations, 
children in the cradle by their parents ; on the other the 
slaves often rose on their masters, pillaged their property, 
and then deserted to the enemy $. The thanes of each 
district adopted at last the general policy of the nation. 
Instead of uniting with their neighbours a^nst the 
common enemy, they negotiated for their own securi^, 
and by the pajrment of a sum of money dismissed the 

• Serm. Lapb apad Hidu, 108. f CShron. Sax. 13BL 

t Chron. Sax. 134. 
I Serm. Lupl apod Hielu. Din. epia. 99. 106. Langbeck, ii. 464 4091] 
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barbarians to another county, to repeat the same ravages 
and extort similar contributions *. 

To this period must also be referred the origin of direct 
and annual taxation. The sums which Ethelred so fre- 
quently paid to the Northmen were raised by an impost 
on landed property, which did not cease with the occasion, 
but was retained for centuries under the pretext of pro- 
viding for the defence of the kingdomt. The assessments 
were at first apportioned with apparent equity: but they 
soon gave birth to much extortion, and consequently to 
much misery. Whejlerer money was known to exist, it 
was required by the king*s officers ; and the payment of 
one demand was considered sufficient evidence of ability 
to pay a second. By these repeated exactions, joined to 
the depredation^ of the eneniy, the most opulent pro- 
prietors were often reduced to a state of penury. From 
one instance the reader may form an idea of the others. 
In 1005 Grodric was chosen abbot of Croyland ; and in 
that and the seven following years the moneys levied 
on the monastery by the king, the ealdorman, and the 
inferior officers amounted on an average to the annual 
sum of four hundred marks. In 1 1 3 S weyn plundered 
all the manors belonging to the abbey ; and crowds of 
the natives, fleeing from the swords of the barbarians, 
sought an asylum at Croyland. The benevolent old man 
received them with open arms ; consoled them in their 
misfortunes; and offered them support as long as his 
means sufficed. The choir and the cloisters he reserved 
for the accommodation of his own monks and those of 
the neighbourhood ; the body of the church was allotted 
to the clergy for their residence : the laymen were lodged 
in the other apartments of the abbey ; and the women 
&nd children in temporary buildings erected in the ce- 
metery. The charity of Godric awakened the rapacity 

• Cbron. Sax. 134. 140. 14L 
1 ' ,"^"^^* ^' t S05. It was called Danegeld, and became an annual 
land tax of twelvepenoe per hide. The elergy were exempted ftom it. 
Leg. Sax. Ed. Con. xi p. i9a 
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of Sweyn. Under pain of the demolition of the nioin&- 
tery he ordered the abbot to pay one thousand marks at 
lincohi, on an appointed day ; and not satisfied with this 
sam, extorted anodier thousand within the three fbUowing 
months. Scarcely were these demands satisfied, when 
the officers of Ethelred appeared. They accused Godric 
of being the confederate of Sweyn : the payment of the 
money extorted finDm him by violence was construed into 
an act of treason ; and he was compelled to ofiTer two 
thousand marks to the king to recover the royal fitvonr. 
Harassed by these iniquitous proceedings, and reduced 
to a state of poverty, Godric, as a last resource, im^red 
the protection of Norman, a powerM retainer of tiie 
ealdorman Edric ; and that chi^tain, in consid^ation of 
the grant of a valuable manot^or the term of one hun- 
dred years, proclaimed himself the patron of the abbey, 
and engaged to defend it with his sword from every 
unjust demand *. 

Report had carried to Denmark the knowledge of 
Thurchil's success and of his subsequent engagement 
with Ethelred: and Swejrn, jealous of the reputation as 
well as the fidelity.of that chieftain, summoned • all his 
vassals to his standard, and openly declared his intention 
A.D. of attempting the conquest of England. The riches of 
1013. the fleet, and the supericnr magnificence of the royal 
galley are described in terms of admiration by a contem- 
porary historian ; nor shall we refuse credit to his narra- 
tive, if we recollect that Denmark had been fer centuries 
the depot of successful depredation t. Sweyn sailed to 
Sandwich ; was foiled in an attempt to corrupt the Danish 
mercenaries ; and directed his course to the mouth of the 
Humber. At Gainsborough he received successively 
the submission of the Nordiumbrians, of the men at 
londesey, of the Five-burghers, and of the other infaaln- 
tants on the north of the WatUng-street They were 

* IngQl. S5. 57. 
t Edcooi. SmnnB* Maaeres, pi 9. Vanes in the shape of bMa or dra- 
gons were fixed on the masts to point out the dirsctton of the wind. Ihid- 
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partly incorporated with his troops, and were commanded 
to supply him with provisions and horses. As conquest 
was his ehject» he resolved to extort hy terror the sub- 
mission of the southern English ; and the orders, which 
he issued preparatory to his march, were congenial to 
the barbarism of the chief and his followers : to ravage 
the open country, pillage the churches, burn the towns, 
and put every male to the sword*. From the Watling- 
street to the Thames these instructions were fisiithfully 
observed : the inhabitants of Oxford appeased his anger 
by prayers and hostages ; their example was followed by 
the citizens of Winchester ; and the invader, borne for- 
ward by the tide of success, hurried his troops to the 
walls of London. The city was defended by Ethelred 
and Thurchil, whose negociations, policy, and courage 
baffled the stratagems and assaults of the enemy. 
Swejm consoled his disappointment with the repetition 
of his former cruelties; and marching slowly to Bath, 
proclaimed himself king of England, summoned to his 
court the thanes of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumber- 
land, and compelled them to swear allegiance to the 
king of the Danes. This general defection created alarm 
within the walls of the metropolis. The wavering fidelity 
of the citizens induced the king and Thurchil to retire 
with the fleet to Greenwich ; and the authority of the 
invader was quickly estabUshed in London itself. In 
this emergency Ethelred yielded to despair. His wife 
and children with a retinue of one hundred and forty 
horsemen he recommended to the care of her brother 
Richard, and sailed clandestinely with the few thanes 
and prelates, who still adhered to his fortunes, to the 
isle of Wight There he remained in concealment till 
a messenger from Emma brought him the offer of a 
secure asylum in Normandy t. 
'The successes of the northern chieftains were often 

*Flor,6l4. West 201. 
t Cbron. Sax. 14% 144. Miilm.-39. West 208. 
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attended with surprising revolutions ; and their thrones, 
which had no firmer hasis than that of terror, were over- 
turned at the first shock. It was in the second week of 
January that Etheljed fled from England, and aban- 
A.D. doned the crown to his victoridus competitor: in the 
1014* first week of February the unexpected death of that 
competitor recalled the fugitive king, and re-established 
his authority. Sweyn, b^ore he died, had appointed 
his son Canute to succeed him ; and the will of the 
monarch had been confirmed by the acclamations of the 
army *. But the English, no longer overawed by the 
genius of the conqueror, and considering the moment 
favourable for the recovery of their independence, in- 
vited Ethelred to re-ascend the throne. His son Ed- 
ward met the thanes at London : it was agreed that the 
king should forgive all past offences, should govern 
according to law, and should on important occasions 
follow the advice of the great council; and that the 
thanes, on their part, should swear to support his autho- 
rity, and never submit to a Danish sovereign. Ethelred, 
who returned about the middle of Lent, was received 
with enthusiasm, and instantly led an army against the 
enemy in Lindesey. Canute could not withstand the 
superior force of the English, and fled with sixty ships, 
leaving his associates to the mercy of the victors. The 
country was ravaged, and every inhabitant of Danish 
extraction was put to the sword. To revenge the fate 
of his friends Canute ordered the hostages, who had 
been delivered to his fether, to be deprived of their 
ears, noses, and hands. In this mutUated state, the 
sons of the. noblest families among the English, were 
landed at Sandwich, as pledges of that unsparing retri- 
bution which awaited those, who had revolted from the 
authority, or opposed the interests, of the Dane. . He 
proceeded to his own country t. 
It might have been expected that the English, re- 

• Encom. Emm. p. 9. t Chron. Sax. 145. Flor. 615. Hunt. S07* 
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lieved firom the pressiure of the enemy, would haye 
employed this interval in providing against future dan- 
gers. But distrust and treachery still distracted their 
attention, and divided their councils. Ethelred con- 
voked an assembly of the witan at Oxford ; and his first 
measure was a repetition, on a smaller scale, of that 
system of massacre, for which he had already suffered 
so severely. Many thanes of Danish descent were im- ^ ,^^ 
molated to his jealousy or revenge : but Sigeferth and 1015. 
Morcar, the chieftains of the Seven-burghers, were too 
powerful to be openly assailed with impunity. On such 
oecasions the policy of the king did not disdain the 
dagger of the assassin. The unsuspecting earls were 
invited to a banquet by his favourite Edric; and in 
the inidst of the feast were murdered by a body of 
anned men. Their retainers, alarmed at the fate of 
their lords, fled to the church of St Frideswitha ; driven 
^m the gates they sought refuge in the tower \ but 
Bthelred, irritated by their resistance, ordered fire to be 
put to the sacred edifice ; and had the satisi^ction to see 
his enemies, real or supposed, perish in the conflagra- 
tion. Such conduct waji not of a nature to conciliate 
esteem, or to insure fidelity. The sequel proved that 
he could not command the obedience even of his own 
family. Edmund, his eldest son, petitioned for the pos* 
sessions of the two earls. The father refused ; and the 
young prince hastened to Malmsbury, married Algiva, 
the relict of Sigeferth, whom the king had confined in 
the monastery, rode with her into Northumberland, and 
^y her influence prevailed on the Seven-burghers to 
Kceive him as their chieftain. Ethelred was compelled 
to acquiesce in this insult to his authority *. 

At the commencement of winter Thurchil had re- 
ceived twenty-one thousand pounds as the reward of his 

* Chron. Sax. 146. Malm. 39. Flor. 616. Wegt SOS. The Fife- 
°Qrghets, or inhabitants of the Ave burghs, Leicester, Stamfbrd, Derby, 
.v;°*''ngham, and Lincoln, are well known in our history. But who were 
we Seven-burghers? Probably the same with the addition of Chester 
•nd York. 
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past services : but either suspecting the capricious temper 
of Ethelred, or dreading the resentmeift of his natEve 
sovereign, he returned irith nine sail to Denmark, and 
obtained, after much solicitation, the forgiveness of Ca- 
nute. The thousand ships which, according to the north- 
ern writers, that prince had collected for ^e invasion of 
En^and, are reduced to two hundred by a contemporary 
historian : but he describes in pompous colours, the splen- 
dour of their equipment, and assures us that among the 
warriors whom they bore, there was not one of ignoble 
birth, or past the age of manhood, or unpractised in feats 
of arms, or unable to contend in speed with the fleetest 
horse *. Sandwich was at this period ** the most cele^ 
" brated haven in Britain t." Here Thurchil solicited 
and obtained permission to obliterate the disgrace of his 
past disloyalty. He was the first to land; but was 
resolutely opposed ; and if he ultimately proved success- 
fill, it was not without the loss of the bravest among ha 
Danes. From Sandwich Canute proceeded along the 
southern coast, ravaged the maritime counties, and ex- 
torted the submission of the West-Saxons. An army 
had been collected in the north by Edmund ; another in 
Mercia by Edric. They joined, quarrelled, and sepii- 
rated. The resentment of Edric led him to the standard 
of Canute ; and his example was followed by a body of 
Danes, who had sworn fealty to Ethelred}. 

The next year, after an ineffectual attempt to raise an 
army in the southern counties, Edmund put himself at 
the head of the Northumbrians, who had been called 
into the field by their earl XJhtred. England soon be- 
came the prey of two hostile armies, which, instead of 
seeking each other, contented themselves with plunder- 
ing the defenceless inhabitants. The royalists wreaked 

* Enoom. Emm. 13. Langbeck, i. 67* 118. 

t Sandwich omnium Anulorum portuum famosiBsimus. Encom. Emm. 

ia» 14. 

X Forty ihipi. Chron. Sax. I4d Flor. 616. The amonatofthe Da- 
nish armies is always calculated by our old writers in ikipg. From diA^ 
eut hints I coigectnre the complement at a ship to have been aboat eigh^ 
nea 
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their vengeance on the counties of Stafford, Salop, and 
Xieioester, the inhabitants of which had refused to join 
their standard ; and Canute, adopting a similar poLcy, 
indulged his followers with the pillage of the eastern 
part of Mercia, and the neighbourhood of York. Ub- 
tzed was called anray to protect his own property : but 
finding resistance hopeless, made an offer of submission. 
It was accepted ; and his oath of fealty was followed by 
an order for his execution. The Dane summoned him 
to attend his court at Wiheal- a curtain suspoided 
across the hall concealed Thureband aAd a body of 
assassins ; and the' defenceless earl fell a victim to the 
perfidy of his new sovereign. Forty of his retainers 
shared his fate*. 

Harassed with care, and worn out with disease, Ethel- 
red had resigned the defence of the throne to the cou- 

• ChiDD. Sax. 147, 14& Main. 40. Bneom. Emin. 15. The history of 
Uhtred and hU family will afford striking proofs of the barbarism of the 
times. When Malcolm, khiff of Scotland, laid dare to Durham. Uhtivd 
assumed the office of his a«a father, the earl Waltbeof, and defeated the 
enemy. After the victory ne selected the most handsome of the slain* 
whose heads by his orders were cut oS, washed in the river* and' with their 
long braided hair fixed on stakes round .the waUs ai the city. To reward 
this service Ethelred appmnted him earl, and gave him his daughter 
£irgiva in marriage. His foimt* r wife Sign was this daughter ai the opa> 
lent thane Styr. With her he had espoused the quarrels of the Ikmilyi 
and engaged to satisfy the revenge of his fiither-in-law by the death <rfthal 
nobleman's enemy Thnrebrand. Bat Thumbrand frustrated all his ma- 
chinutions, and at last, as appears al¥>ve, obtuned the consent of Canpte 
to inflict on his foe the punishment which had been designed for himself. 
The murderer, however, feU soon after by the sword of Aldred, the son of 
the man whom he had murdered. The duty of revenge now devolved on 
Cecil, the sou of Thurebrand. The two chieftains spent some years la 
plotting their mutoal destruction : by the persuasion of their friends they 
were reconciled ; and the reconciliation was confirmed by oaths of bro- 
therhood, and a promise of making together a pilgrimage to Rome. Aldred 
visited Ceorl at nis house, was treated with apparent kindness, and then 
treacherously assassinated in the forest of Ridesdale. Ceorl escaped the 
Ikte which he merited: bat at the dtstinee of many years his sons, while 
they were feasting at the house of the eldest brother near York, were 
surprised by Waltheof the grandson oi Aldred. The whole family was 
masnered with the eieeptiuD of Sumerkde, who chaneed to be absent 
and of Canute, who owed Ids life to the pity inspired by his amiable cha- 
racter. — Sim. Dun. 81. 8S. This hereditary feud, which had now eoa- 
tinu^ for Ave generations, was at last eatanguiahed by the Norman cooc 
quest. Prom it the reader may judge of the aisunion, mistrust, and trea- 
chery, which prevailed in armies composed of the retainers of chieftains, 
bound, by what tliey oonlfeidered a most sacred duty, to seek the destmc- 
tioB of each other. It wm> to this that in a great meuiue wasoving tibe 
socoess of the Danes. 
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rage and actiyity of Edmund. At the arrival of Canute 
from Denmark, the king lay confined to his bed at 
Cosham in Wiltshire. For greater security he \ros 
then removed to London, where he lingered through 
the winter. But his constitution was broken ; and (m 
the twentyrthird of April he terminate a long and ea- 
lamitoiis reign at the very moment when the barbarians 
A.D. were preparing to besiege him in his capital. Of the 
1016 sons by his first wife, Edmund, Edwy, and Athelstan 
survived him: by Emma he left two others, Edward 
and Alfred*. 

EDMUND. 

A. D. If the personal exertions of an individual could have 
1016. prevented the subjugation of England^ that glorious 
achievement would have been accomplished by the cou- 
rage and perseverance of Edmund. He was in London 
at the time of- his father's death, and was immediately 
proclaimed king by the citizens. Canute was posted at 
Southampton, where the thanes of.Wessex reluctantly 
acknowledged him for their sovereign. The preparations 
for the siege of the capital, the last bulwark of English 
independence, were now ready ; an€ a fleet of three 
hundred and forty sail, carrying an army of twenty-seven 
thousand men, had been collected in the mouth of the 
Thames t. Within the city were Edmund and his bro- 
ther, the queen dowager Emma^ two bishops, and sevenl 
distinguished thanes. It was easy for Canute to cut off 
the communication by land: to prevent the ingress and 
egress by water proved an undertaking of greater diffi- 
culty. As the fortifications of the bridge impeded the 
navigation of the river, by dint of labour a channel was 
dug on the right bank : through it was dragged a con- 
siderable number of ships ; and the Northmen became 
masters of the Thames above as well as below the city. 
Still the valour of the inhabitants repelled every assault; 

• Chron. Sax. 146. 14& 

t We owe thiBinformatioii to Ditmar, bishop of Mersbargh.who received 
it the same year from an acquaintance. He tails ui that Canute's ships 
carried on an average eighty men. Bouquet, z. 134^ 
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and reduced the Dane to try the influence of promises 
and threats. He demanded that Edmund vith his bro- 
ther should he delivered into his hands ; that fifteen 
thousand pounds should be paid for the ransom of the 
queen, twelve thousand ibr that of the bishops ; and that 
liiree hundred hostages should be given as pledges fbr 
the fidelity of the citizens. If these terms were accepted, 
he would take them under his protection : if they were 
refused, the city should be abandoned to pillage and the 
flames *. 

Sensible that it required the exertions of an army to 
save the capital, Edmund endeavoured to escape during 
the darkness of the night. A boat conveyed the royal 
brothers through the Danish fleet t, and the men of 
Wessex hastened in crowds to their standard. They 
surprised a party of plunderers in the forest of Gilling- 
ham ; but had soon to contend with Canute himself, who 
leaving a detachment to observe the city, had advanced 
with the rest of his forces to crush the growing power of 
his competitor. The battle of Scearstan is celebrated 
in the writings of our annalists. Edmund placed his 
most ap\>roved warriors in the iSront: the remainder 
were formed into, a reserve. The Danes were assisted 
by Edric and ^Imer with the men of Wilts and Somer^ 
set. So obstinate was the valour of the combatants, that 
night alone put an end to the contest. It was renewed 
the next morning : when Edmimd, espying his adver- 
sary, with a stroke of his battle-axe divided the shield of 
the Dane, and wounded his horse in the shoulder. A 
crowd of Northmen sprung forward to protect their 
monarch; and Edmund retired slowly before the multi- 

* Ditmar, ibid. Chron. Sax. 148. 

t Ditmar, ibid. It is singular that Diftaiar*s friend shonld call the bro- 
ther of Edmund Athelstan, and say that he feU in the next enngement 
Though this prince is unknomi to onr national historians, yet nis wiU is 
published bv'Xje TDic. Apn. No. 6X in which he repeatedly ealls Bthelred 
Kis father, Elfrida nis ffrandmother, and Edmund and Bmry his biothert. 
It has been supposed that the author of (he will was slain by the Danes in 
1010 : but the Athelstan, who fell on that occasion, was not the king's son. 
He was his " athnm " or daughter's husband. Chron. Sax. UBl 
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tude. At this moment Edric cut off the head of Osmear, 
who had been slain, and holding it in hjs hand exclaimed, 
** The head of Bdmund ! " At the sight, scnue of the 
Enf^lish tamed their backs. The indignant prince 
huried his spear at the traitor ; and, hastening to an 
eminence, uncovered his fiice, that he might be known 
to his troops. The battle was thus restored, and was a 
aeccHid time inteimpted by the darkness of the nig^^ 

In this murderous conflict each army had soffoed se- 
verely ; but the morning showed that the result was in 
favour of the English. Canute was already on his mtreh 
to London. Edmund, as soon as he had repaired his 
losses, followed the footsteps of the Dane, forced him to 
raise the siege, and fought a second battle at Brentfbrd. 
The advantage seems to have been with the enemy, who 
again returned to the capital, but failing in the aasKolt, 
pUlaged the neighbouring country. The inde&tigaUe 
Edmund overtook the plunderers at Oxford, where they 
experienced a most signal overthrow. It is pretended 
that the English monarch might have awTiihiiitt^ the 
Danes, had it not been for the perfidious counsels of 
Edric, who was again restored to fovour t. Oanute sailed 
to the isle of Sheppey. To a personal challenge fimn the 
English hero, he coolly replied : ** Let the man who 
" talks of fighting in winter, toke care to be prepared in 
" summer J." 

Within a few days the Northmen had quitted the iak 
of Sheppey, and landed on the opposite coast of Essei. 
Edmund met them at Assington. The Danes brought 
intathe field the mysterious standard of their fethers; 
an^Thurchil, from the apparent flight of the raven, pro- 
mised them certain victory $. Edmund had drawn up 

• Chtan. Sax. Ii8» 140L Flor.61& Kvytttnga Saga, n. VM. 

t ChioB. Sax. 149. Flor.618. 
^ t Qai«'vesdiidlamiiihiene,ea(?eMdeSelaaaptkneteBipoie. BaeoHL 
£■101.161 

f Ibia. EnoQiii. Emm. 16L CaindaA hai fixed <m AilidowB, Gfbmi yn- 
Un AniBgtoii, for tba aeene ot this battle. I foUow tbe Utter. Not ody 
does the name bear a greiler retemUaaee to * Anandnn,* but thebanovi 
Bear Ashdown, which have been opened lately, show bf their eontents 
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his Ibices in three divisions : but at the very onsets 
Edricy either actuated by treachery or cowardice, fled 
with his division. From three in the afternoon till sun- 
set, despair supported the natives : some of them even 
maintained the contest by the light of the moon ; but at 
last they fled in every direction, and attempted by their 
knowledge of the country to elude the pursuit of the 
enemy. This defeat was most &tal to the prospects of 
£dmund. Almost the whole of the West-Saxon nobility 
perished. The Danes buried their own dead ; they 
stripped the bodies of the English, and left them naked 
on the field *, 

Canute followed his competitor into Gloucestershire, 
and another battle would have ensued, had not the 
chieftains in each army been tired of this sanguinary 
warfere. Compelled by the expostulations of their troops, 
the two kings met in the isle of Ohiey, exchanged oaths 
and presents, and agreed to a compromise. Mercia and 
Northumbria were the portion of Canute : the remainder 
with the royal supremacy was retained by Edmund : but 
the tax called Danegeld wais extended'toboth kingdoms, 
and assigned to defray the expenses of the Danish fleet. 
Edmund died within a month after the pacification, and 
was buried near the remains of his grandfiither at Glas- 
tonbury. He left two in&nt sons, Edward and Edmund t. 

The reign of this king, if reign it can be called, which 
was a mere struggle for existence, lasted but seven 
months. Yet within that short space, besides having 
vigdrously assisted in the defence of London, he fought 

that they are not, at was sappoaed, of Saxon or Danish, h\it of Roman oon- 
stmction. See two very interesting letters by J. Gage, esq, in ArchaeoL 
vol. XXV. xxvi. 

• Ibid. 17. 18. Chron. Sax. 150. Malm. 40. Flor. 61& In this battle 
fell the ealdormen iElAric, Godwin, Ulfketel, and Ethelward. Eadnoth, 
bishop of Dorchester, with Wolsige the abbot of Ramsey, was blain as ha 
was saying mass for the success of the army. Hist Elien. 602. Juxta 
morem Anglorum veterem non armis sed oraoonum suppetiis pugnantem 
exercitum javaturL Hist Ram. 434. 

t Chron. Sax. 150. Encom. Emmas, IS. 19. SO. Walling. 549.*. Florence 
(618). and Westminster (305), give to Edmund, London, Essex, and East- 
Anglia. 
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Ave oattles ; and, till the fetal field of Assington, seemed 
destined to re-establish the independence of his oountiy. 
From his armour or his strength he acquired the sur- 
name of " Ironside : *' and his memory was long che- 
rished by the gratitude and admiration of his subjects. 
Their vanity has thrown the embellishments of fiction 
oyer the character of the hero. To account for the final 
success of Canute it was said that the two kings fou^t 
in single combat in the isle of Olney; that the Due, 
finding himself inferior, assailed lus rival with flatteiy ; 
and that by his eloquence, not his prowess, he induced 
the Engli^ prince to acquiesce in the partition of die 
kingdom *. Nor was Edmund permitted to die in the 
ordinary course of nature. By some writers his death 
was attributed to Canute, on whom it conferred the crown 
of Wessex : by others to Edric, as if the murder of a long 
had been wanting to fill up the measure of his treasons. 
The assassins were said to have been the two chamber- 
lains of Edmund, or Edric, or the son of Edric. Some 
professed themselves ignorant of the circumstances; some 
asserted that he was stabbed in the back in a secret and 
unguarded moment t. But the real fact is uncertain. 
The Saxon Chronicle is content with saying, that he 
departed on the feast of St. Andrew ; the eneomiast of 
Bmma, that he died by the visitation of God {. 

• Kiev. 364. West S05. Hunt. SOa 

t IngulC 57. Hunt S0& West S06. Hist Ran. 434. ICalm. 4D. Saxo 
193. HUtEUen.50S. 

t Chron. Sax. 150. Dens Edmimdam eduzit e ootporau Eneom. Eul 
SO. Hominem eznit Walling. 549 Ambignain quo casa CKtindafc 
Malm. 40. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DANES. 

Danish Sovereign*— Canat^— Harold— Haidecanate^Sazon line TMtor«d| 
— Edwaid this Ck>iilMMr— Harold— Vidoiy of WaUam tlie Coniiiiefor. 

CANUTE. 

After the death of Edmund, Canute was elected king ^i^^ 
by the unanimous voice of the nation. To justify their 1016. 
choice it was pretended by some, that aeoording to the 
pacification of Olney, the crown belonged to him as the 
survivor ; by others that Edmimd had appointed him the 
guardian and protector of his children *, The best rea- 
son was the power of the Dane. No man had the wish 
or the hardihood (a renew the bloody and unavailing 
contest. 

The first object of Canute's poUCy was to secure 
himself on the throne. From the in&ncy of Edmund's 
children he had little to apprehend; but, as they ad- 
vanced in years, they might prove dangerous competitors. 
Though a sea-king was seldom diverted from his purpose 
hy considerations of humanity, Canute did not imbrue 
his hands in their blood, but sent them to his half-bro- 
ther Olave, kii^ of Sweden. If we may believe those, 
who could hardly possess the means of knowing it, the 
uiessenger who conducted the children, was instructed 
to request in secret of Olave, that he would order them 

^ He was ehoMn sponte (Encom. Emm jp. 20). omniam coBMiua (Ing. 
w\ ex praedicta concordiaB eondictione (Walling. S49). quia Edmundua 
volmrat Canntom adjutorem et protectorem esM flliomm ejna* donee reg- 
*Midl»tatemhabuiMent Flor.618. 
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to be murdered. But whatever credit may be given to 
that report, it is certain that they were conveyed from 
Sweden to the court of Stephen, king of Hungary* 
That prince, who was afterwards sainted for his virtues, 
received the orphans with tenderness, and educated them 
as his own children Edaauud died in his youth : Ed- 
ward married Agatha, daughter to the emperor of Ge^ 
many, and will hereafter claim the reader's attention. 

Besides the children, Canute had to guard against the 
brothers of Edmund. Edwy was in England, and, for 
reaaaiui witk which we are unacquainted, was named tlie 
" king of the peasants." He was banished, recalled, and 
assassinated in the bosom of his family. We are told 
that the king had endeavoured to induce Ethelwold, a 
^fmertak thamt, to usbdertake the murder; and that, 
fidting in the attenpt, he bribed some of Edwy's own 

seorvantet. 

Ediward and Alfred, the half-brothers of Edmund, were 
in Not mandy, loid Wallingfoid assures us that their 
itncle>.lilielHfrd had fitted out a fleet in support of their 
ekinn}. But Canwte had the wisdom to disarm his 
enmity, by asking in marriage his sister, the relict of 
Ethelred. To accept the hand of tlie man, whose hos- 
libty had aJkoK^t deprived her late husband of his king- 
dom, who»wB8 suspeeted of the murder of her son»-in-law, 
and wko had despoikd her own children of the crown, 
does not indicate mueh deUcaey in Emma : but her youth 
mad vanity were flattered with the prospect of royalty; 
her brother reluctantly assented to the proposal ; and 
the marriage was solemnly celebrated in the month of 
Jidy, 1017. It had been previously agreed, that her 
issue by Canute should succeed to the crown of England; 

• Mai1ros,155. P1ot.«T». HiR«fen,27S. Oar ehimrielera wy tfc«t fh^ 
i*«retevt to SoImboo king of Hnne«ry. But PapebrocW sttowa U mnt 
have been to Stephen, not to Solomon, who was not born till after the yeu 
1051. Act SS. Jan. IL 325. 

i Chmm. Sax. ISl. Fk>r. 619. MailKM» 1&&, Tlw Saxoo chrooifikneii- 
Umntmo Edwys l»nisK«d at the •rbm' time: bat they upaew tob« w* 
9OT8M. from Saneon (VJi\ UiRd.u (a74> Brompton (9073. Knyghton 
C8317). ? Walling. S60. 
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a condition, which, while it satisfied the Norman, extin- 
guished the hopes of his Anglo-Saxon nephews *. 

Canute had divided the kingdom into four govern- 
ments. Wessex he retained for himself; East-Anglia 
he gave to Thurchil ; and continued Eric and Edric in 
Northumberland, and Mercia t. But Edric soon re- 
c^ved the reward of his former perfidy. The king was 
celebrating the festival of Christmas in London, and 
Edric had the imprudence to boast of his services. 
Canute, turning to Eric, exclaimed: "Then let lum re- 
" ceive his deserts, that he may not betray us, as he betray- 
** ed Ethelred and Edmund.'* The Norwegian cut him 
down with his battle-axe ; and the body was thrown from 
a window into the Thames. It has been said that Ca* 
nute, though willing to derive advantage from the trea- 
son* was anxious to punish the traitor : but, as he or- 
dered the Norman and the principal retainers of Edric to 
be put to death at the same time, there is reason to believe 
that they were suspected of some plot against the Danish 
interest Their punishment is a matter of triumph to 
the ancient annalists, who attribute to the perfidy of 
Edric the subjugation of their country : but the same 
writers lament the fate of Ethelwerd and Brihtric, who 
perished with them, and were numbered among the 
most noble and blameless of the English nobility $. The 
lands of the slain were distributed among the Danish 
chieftains ; but several of these, awaxe of the hatred of 
the natives, and apprehensive for their lives, with the 
long's permission sold their estates, and returned with 
the money to their naUve country $. 

These emigrations to Denmark were much encouraged 

* ChxDD. Sax. 151. Snoom. Bmm. SI. Malm. 40, 41k 

t Thttrcliil waa expelled in lOSl. Chmn. Sax. 158. See a long m- 
eoant of this celebrated Dane in Langbeck, iL458. Brie met with the mme 
fiiteasThurohiL WeetSO?. Malm. 41. 

^ Bnoom. Bmmae, 20. Malm. 41. Bdrio is said to have been killed digno 
flne (Ing. 58) swythe jihtlioe (Chron< Sax. 162), but the others sine culpa 
<Maa 9d&. Flor. 619). 

S HittRam.438. 44a 445. 

S 2 
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by Canute, who, now that he thought himself secure on 
the throne, made it his endeavour to win the affections 
of his English suhjects. The presence of the Danish 
army was to them a constant source of uneasiness and 
animosity: but gratitude as well as policy forbade him to 
dismiss it without a liberal donative. For' this purpose 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds was raised on the 
citizens of London, of seventy-two thousand on the re- 
mainder of the nation : an oppressive burthen, but which 
4.D.was borne with the greater cheerfulness, when its real 
101& object was imderstood. Of all the associates of his labonis 
and conquests he retained only the crews of forty ships, 
about three thousand men, probably the Thingmanna or 
royal guard, which, we are told, amounted to that num- 
ber *. These were a body of soldiers selected by Canute 
from the whole of his forces. He was their commander: 
the chiefs swore fealty to him ; and the privates to their 
chiefe. The laws are still extant, which he compiled for 
their use ; and his. chief object appears to have been to 
prevent the quarrels, and consequently the bloodshed, 
which so frequently happened among these turbulent 
warriors. Unfortunately the king himself was the first 
to transgress his own laws, by the murder of a soldier iu 
a paroxysm of passion. He assembled the Thiugmans, 
descended from his throne, acknowledged his crime, and 
demanded punishment. They were silent. He promised 
impunity to every individual, who should speak his sen- 
timents. They left the decision to his own wisdom. He 

*ChioiLSaz.l6L..Flor.649. Sim. DaneL 177. These all differ m the 
sum paid bv the citizens of London, making it 10,500. 11,000. or 15.009 
pounds. We are told in the laws of Edward the confessor, that to provide 
fsr the safety of the Danes who remained, it was agreed that theyshoaU 
all enjoy the king's peace i that if a Dane were murdered the reputed 
murderer, unless he could clear himself by the ordeal, should be given op 
to justice: that if he could not be immediately found, the inhabiUnts of 
the vill or hundred, where the murder was perpetrated, should have s 
month and a day to search for him : that if they did not discover him. they 
should then pay a fine of 46 marks : that if they surrender^ him to the 
king within a year and a day, the money should be returned : bat if they 
did not. forty marks of the fine should be kept by the king, and the other 
six be given to the parento or the lord of the slain. Leg. Sax. 199. 900. 
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then adjudged himself to pay three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold, nine times the amount of the usual pe- 
cuniary mulct : and added nine other talents by way of 
farther compensation *• 

Though Canute had been baptized in his in&ncy, he 
knew little of the doctrines of Christianity. But after 
he was seated on the English throne, the ferocity of his 
disposition was softened by the precepts of religion, and 
the sanguinary sea-king was insensibly moulded into a 
just and ben^cent monarch. He often lamented the 
bloodshed and misery which his own rapacity and that 
of his father had inflicted on the natives ; and acknow- 
ledged it his duty to compensate their sufferings by a 
peaceful and equitable reign t. He always treated them 
with marked attention ; protected them from the inso- 
lence of his Daaish favourites ; placed the two nations 
on a footing of equality ; and admitted them alike to 
offices of trust and emolument. He erected a magnifi- 
cent church at Assington, the scene of his last victory ; 
and repaired the ruins of the reUgious edifices, which 
had suffered during the invasion. By his donations the 
abbey of St. Edmund's, the memorial of the cruelty of 
his Others, was rendered for centuries the most opulent 
of the monastic establishments in the kingdom. In a 
witena-gemot at Oxford he confirmed the laws of Edgar, 
and persuaded the English and Danish thanes to forgive 
each other every former cause of offence, and to promise 
mutual friendship for the future J. In another at Win- 
chester a code of laws was compiled from the enactments 
of former kings, with such additions as were required by 
the existing state of society. From it some interesting 
particulars may be selected. I. The king exhorted all 
those who were intrusted with the administration of 



* Lansbeck, 111. 144. et seq. Saxa 199. The Thingmanna were also 
eaUed Tningliths, and Huscarles, that is, thane«inen, Ma-thanes* and do- 
mestics. 

t See his charter in Ingnlf. 58. 

1 Ing. ibid. Hist. Barnes. 437. Encom. Emm. S3. Chion. Sax. 151. 
HaiL156i 
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justice, to be vigilant in the punishment of crimM, but 
aparix\g of human life ; to treat the penitent with less, 
the impenitent culprit with greater severity ; and to con- 
sider the weak and indigent as worthy of pily, the wealthy 
and powerful as deserving the Ml rigour of Ihe law ; be- 
cajjLse the former were often driven to fhe commission of 
guilt by two causes, which seldom affected the latter, 
oppression and want. H. He severely reprobated and 
prohibited the custom of sending Christians for sale into 
fordgn countries. But the reason which he assigned, 
was not that there is any thing immoral in the instita- 
tion of slavery ; but that such Christians were in danger 
of falling into the hands of infidel masters, and of being 
seduced from their religion. III. By the incorporation 
of the Danes with the natives, the rites of paganism had 
again made their appearance in the island. Canute for- 
bade the worship of the heathen gods, of the snn or moon, 
of fire or water, of stones or fountains, and of forests or 
trees. At the same time he denounced punishment 
against those who pretended to deal in witchcraft, and 
the "workers of death," whether it were by lots, or by 
flame, or by any other charms. IV. The existing system 
of jurisprudence which he confirmed, was divided into 
three branches, the law of the West-Saxons, the law of 
the Mercians* and the law of the Danes. The two former 
had been preserved from the time of the Heptarchy, and 
prevailed in their respective districts: the latter had 
been introduced into East-Anglia and Northumbria by 
the Danes, who had settled in those countries since the 
beginning of the ninth century. Of all three the sub- 
stance was the same ; they differed only in the amount j 
of the pecuniary mulcts which were imposed on various 
transgressions. V . The king undertook to ease his people 
of part of the burthens arising from the feudal services, 
which in England, as well as the other European natioiu^ 
had long been on the increase. He totally abolished tfae 
.custom of purveyance, forbidding his officers to extort 
rprovisions for his use, and commanding his bailifb to 
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supply his table from the produce of his own forms. He 
fixed at a moderate value the lieriots which were paid at 
tlibe demise of tenantB, and a|ypoitioned them to the raak 
of the deoeaaed» whether they died intestate or not 
With respeet to faeireBaeB, whose helpless condition fre- 
quently expoMd them to the tj^raoiiy of their kMrds, he 
enacted, that neither maid nor widow should he compell- 
ed to mmy a|^st her wBl. In oondution, he eem- 
OMuuled these laws to be oSsservied both by the Dlsass 
and tbe Bagiiiii, under tie penalty of a single teere for 
the first offenee, of a doable tanv far the second, and of 
the forfeiture of all proqpeity for the third *. 

Though Conite generally resided in England, he fre- 
quently Tiflited Demnack. He inas aecempaaied by an 
Bnglisli fleet : sad carried with him pious and learned 
missioDaries to civilise and instruct his countrymen. 
Of these, Bemaid^ Gerbrand, and Rainer were promoted 
to the epucepal dignity, and placed by Aiim in Sconen, 
Zealand, and Fionia. In one of his vasits, in 1025, he 
was suddenly attacked by Okve and Ulfr with a nume- 
rous army of Swedes, and was defeated witibL the loss of 
many English and Danish thanes. But our annalists 
add, tliat Godwin, wbo commanded tike English troops, 
surprised the camp of the enemy during the night, and 
totally dispersed the Swedes. This service procured 
faim the esteem and favour of his sovereign t. 

The power of Canute released the kingdom from the 
horrors of domestic war : but his ambition thirsted for 
a crown which had formerly been worn by his father. 
Swe}^ had divided Ncsrway between two brothers, Erie 
and Haco. When Eric accepted Northumberland from 
Canute, Haco succeeded to the whole, but was driven 
from it by the superior power of Olave, a Norwegian sea* 
king. Canute seduced the natives horn their allegiance 
to Olave by presents, sailed to Norway with an English 
fleet of fifty vessels ; and was everywhere received with 

• Leg. Sax. 133—135. 143~U6. Brompton. 914—931. 
'i Adam Brem u. 38. Chron Sax.153. W«stS07. M 
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A«o. acclamations of joy, and professions of attachment. He 
1028* expelled Olave and restored Haco. But the latter was 
soon afterwards drowned at sea ; and Olave recovered his 
dominions. That prince was a zealous Christian ; hut 
his religious innovations irritated the jealousy of the 
pagan priests ; and he was murdered in an insurrection 
of his suhjects*. 

Canute's last military effort was directed against 
Scotland. Fordim tells us, that Duncan, who, as nephew 
and heir to Malcolm, was in possession of Cumberland, 
refiised to hold it of Canute, because that prince had 
not obtained the crown by hereditary descent ; but that, 
. before the armies could engage, the two kings were 
reconciled, and the ancient conditions respecting the 
A.D. possession of Cumberland, were solenmly renewed. Of 
1033. these particulars our annalists are ignorant ; and merely 
inform us, that Malcolm, unable to oppose the superior 
power of the English monarch, submitted to his plea- 
sure with two inferior princes, Melbeth and Jermact. 

The courtiers of Canute, to please his vanity, were 
accustomed to extol him as the greatest of kings, whose 
will was obeyed by six powerM nations, the English, 
Scots, and Welsh, the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. 
Canute either had the good sense to despise, or affected 
to despise, their flattery. On one of these occasions, as 
he was sitting on the shore near Southampton, he com- 
manded the sea to respect its sovereign. But the influx 
of the tide soon compelled him to retire, and he im- 
proved the opportunity to read his flatterers a lecture 
on the weakness of earthly kings, when compared with 
the power of that supreme Being who rules the elements. 
Impressed with this idea, he is said, on his return to 
Winchester, to have taken the crown from his head, to 
have placed it on the great crucifix in the cathedral, and 
never more to have worn it even at pubUo ceremonies ). 



* Chron. Sax. 153. Flor. 6iM). Snorre, S78. 

t Fordan, iv. 41. Chron. Sax. 163. Hani S08. West. 909. 

t Hunt. 209. West a09« 
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In 1030 he made a pilgrimage to Rome. On his 
road he visited the most celebrated churches, leaving 
everywhere proofs of his devotion and UberaUty *. In 
his return he proceeded immediately to Denmark, but 
despatched the abbot of Tavistock to England with a 
letter, describing the object and the issue of his journey. 
This letter I shaU transcribe, not only because it furnishes 
an interesting specimen of the manners and opinions of 
the age, but also because it exhibits the suxpnsmg 
change which religion bad produced in the mmd of a 
ferocious and sanguinary warrior. 

" Canute, king of all Denmark, England and Norway, iu n. 
and of part of Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropolitan, to 1031 
archbishop Alfric, to aU the bishops and chiefe, and to 
all the nation of the English, both nobles and common- 
ers greeting. I write to inform you that I have lately 
heen at Rome, to pray for the remission of my sins, and 
for the safety of my kingdoms, and of the nations that 
are subject to my sceptre. It is long since I bound 
myself by vow to make this pilgrimage; but 1 batt 
been hitherto prevented by afEairs of state, and other 
impediments. Now, however, I return humble thanks 
to the Almighty Gk)d, that he has allowed me to visit 
the tombs of the blessed apostles Peter and Pai^ and 
every holy place withm and without the city of "-o^f » 
and to honour and venewite them in person. And this 
I have done, because I ^ad learned from my teachers, 
that the apostle St. Peter received from the Lord the 
great power of binding and loosing, with the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. On this account I thought it 
highly useful to solicit his patrOftage with God. 

" Be it moreover known to you, that there was at the 
festival of Easter a great assemblage of noble person- 
ages ^th the lord the pope John, and the emperor 
Conrad, namely, all the chiefs of the nations from mount 

• So proiixse was he in his donations *hat.ac«Tdtag ^^^^. 
aider, ill who lived on the ~«d by which he passed, had i^^ 
claim: Benedictio Domini super regem Anglflnun Cnutonem. i^niun. 
"Wil GodeL apuA Bouquet, x. S68, 
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Gargano to the nearest Bea,^ who 4AI leoeived me ho- 
nourably, and made me valuable presented but particu 
larly the emperor, who gave me mai^ ^old and silver 
vases, with rich mantles and garments. I theiefon 
took the opportunity to treat with the pope, the emptor, 
and the phnees, on the grievanoeB of my 'peq^ both 
English and Danes ; thart; they mi^t enjey mnre etpd 
law, and more secure safeguaid in their way to Rcbd^ 
nor be detained at so many barriers, aor harassed hf 
unjust exactions. My demasids were granfced boUiby 
the emperor, and by king Rodul^ to whom the greater 
part of the barnars belong ; and it was enacted by all 
the princes, that my men, whether pilgrims or ner- 
ehants, ^ould for the f^tni^ go to Roane and return ia 
full security, without detention at the barxier% or the 
payment oi unlawful tolls. 

'* I next complained to the pope, and expressed mf 
displeasure that such immense sums were extorted froa 
my archibudiops, when according to custom they visited 
the apostolic see to obtain the palMum. A decree «w 
made that this grievanoe should cease. Whatever I de- 
manded, for the benefit of my people, efther c^the pope^ 
or the emperor, or the pnnoes, t^iroB^ whofiedominioBi 
lies the road to Rome, was granted wifim^y, and cod- 
firmed by their oaths, in tiiie presence of four arch- 
bishops, twenty bishops, and a multitude of dukes and 
nobles. Wherofore I return emoere thanks to God that 
I have suocessfoUy perf orm ed ifiiatever I had intended, 
and have l^Uy satisfied all my widies. 

" Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that 1 have 
dedicated my lifo to the service of God, to govern my 
kingdoms with equity, and to observe justice in all things. 
If by the violence or ne^igenoe of youth I have violated 
justice heretofore, it is my intention, by the help <d God, 
to make foil compensation. Therefore I beg and command 
those to whom I have confided the government, as they 
wish to preserve my friendship, or save their own souls, 
to do no injustice either to ridi or poor. Let all peraom^ 
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whether ndb&e or ipuifale, «ibtaiii their rights aooordiag 
to law, from whieh do deviatioii shill be aUoved, eith«' 
from fear of me, or tknough &ronr to the power&l, ^r 
for the purpoBe of suppl3dng my txewary. I have iw 
need of monejr xaised by inf vstioB. 

'^ i am Tkom on my zoad to Demnark, kr l^e yurfMW 
(^ eoncUidiiig faeaee with tibme satkHis, who, had it been 
in their power, would have de|irived us both of our 
crown and o«r life. But God has destroyed their 
means, and will, I trust, of his goodness, preserve «b, 
and humble all our enemies. When I shall have oon- 
cluded peace with the neighbouring nations, and settled 
the concerns of my eastern dominions, it is my inten- 
tion to return to England, as soon as the fine weather 
will permit me to saiL But I hare sent you this letter 
beforehand ; th^t all the people of my kingdom may 
rejoice at my prosperity. For you all know that I never 
spared nor will spare myself, or my labour, when my 
object is the advantage of my subjects. 

" Lastly, I intreat aU my bishops, and all the sheriflb^ 
by the fidelity which they owe to me and to God, that 
the church-dues according to the uicient laws may bo 
paid before my return ; namely, the plough alms, the 
tithes of cattle of the pres^it year, the Peter-pence, the 
titiies of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk-shot 
at the feast of St. Martin, to the parish church. Should 
this be omitted, at my return I will punish the offender 
by exacting the whole fine appointed by law. Fare ye 
well *." 

Canute lived three years after his pilgrimage to a.11, 
Rome. He died at Shaftesbury in 1035, and was buried ^^^ 
^t Windiester. By his queen Emma he had two chil- 
^n, a Bon« whom from his own name he called Harde- 
canute, or Canute the Hardy, and a daughter Gunihlda, 
^ho was married to Henry, the son of Osnrad, and em- 
peror of Germany. Besides these children, Alfgiva, the 

* Spel1n.C0Bc.537. Ing.SO. FloT.SStO. Mate. 41 
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daughter of Alf hdm, earl of Northampton, had borne 
him, previously to his marriage, two sons, Sweyn and 
Harold. Their illegitimacy in the opinion of the age, 
was no great disgrace ; and the Tiolence of party endea- 
voured to obstruct their advancement, by describing 
them as supposititious. But that they were acknow 
lodged by their father, is evident To Ibe elder, Sweyn, 
was given the crown of Norway, after the assassination 
of Olave; Harold, by his promptitude and the favour of 
the soldiery, ascended the throne of England on the de- 
mise of Canute *. 

HAROLD, suRNAMED Harbfoot. 

By the marriage settlement between Canute and 
Emma, and by a more recent declaration of the king, 
the crown ought to have devolved on Hardecanute. But 
that prince had been previously sent to take possession of 
Denmark, and his absence encouraged the ambition of his 
illegitimate brother, Harold, whose interests were warmly 
espoused by the Thingmanna at London t, the Danes in 
general, and the northern English. The wishes of the 
southern counties were divided between Hardecanute 
and one of the two sons of Ethelred, who still resided in 
I03fi ^^i^^^^y* "^^ country appeared on the eve of a 
'civil war; and many, to escape the impending tempest, 
had sought an asylum in the morasses and forests ; when 
a compromise was effected in a witena-gemot at Oxford. 
To Harold were allotted London and the northern^ divi- 
sion of the kingdom : the counties on the right bank of 
the Thames were appropriated to Hardecanute, and 
during his absence were committed to the government 
of his mother Emma, and the ealdorman Godwin). 
As soon as the news of the death of Canute bad 

• Ghron. Sax. 15& Ing. 61. Flor. 6SS. West 906l The last wnia 
describes Alfgiva as married to Canute. 

t The Saxon Chronicle calls them the Uthtmen at London, and as the 
Thingmanna were also called Tbinglitht, I have no donbt tbey were the 
same persons. 

t Chron. Sax. 154. 16K. Ingol. 61. Encoili. Snun. S5, 9& 
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reached Normandy, Edward, the eldest of tiie surviving 
sons of Ethelred, and afterwards king of England, col- 
lected a fleet of forty ships, crossed the channel, and 
landed at Southampton. If he relied on the co-opera- 
tion of his mother, he was deceived. Emma was more 
attached to her children hy Canute than to those hy 
Ethelred ; and was actually making eveiy exertion to 
preserve the crown for Hardecanute. Though Edward 
landed within a few miles of her residence, and in the 
midst of her retainers, he found himself in a hostile 
country : a formidahle force, which was hourly increas- 
ing, menaced him with destruction ; and the prince and 
bis followers having plundered a few villages, retired to 
their ships, and returned to Normandy. The result of 
this expedition seems not to have been forgotten : and 
Emma, at a later period, was punished for Ber disaffec- 
tion by the neglect of her son, and the forfeiture of her 
treasures *. 

We are not told what were the reasons which deter- 
mined Hardecanute to trifle away his time in Denmark. 
Harold profited by the delay ; and by threats* and pro- 
iiuses, and presents, continued to extend his authority. 
But what chiefly contributed to fix him on the throne 
was a bloody and mysterious occurrence, of which at the 
present day it is difficult to discover either the origin or 
the motive. A letter was conveyed to Edward and his 
brother Alfred in Normandy. It purported to be written 
by their mother, upbraiding them with their apathy, de- 
scribing the growing ascendency of Harold, and urging ^^^ 
one of them to cross the sea, and to assert lus right to 1037. 
the crown. By the historian, who has preserved this 
letter, it is pronounced a forgery, contrived by Harold to 
decoy one of the two princes into his hands t. But it 
^l require no small share of credulity to believe this 
story. Why should he invite only one, and not both of 
*he brothers ? By removing both out of his way he would 

• GotPict 87. 88L edit MaaefM. WOL G«net S7l* Leg. Sax. SIO. 

t Enoom. Emm. S8. 
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aeewe Mmaelf agaaiMl llie claimaiits, to wlmn the eyes 
cf the natiTes were pnndpally directed : but the benefit 
which might be derived from the murder of one would 
be more thsD balanced by the infamy which would result 
from so detestable a crime. However this may be, it k 
oertaiD that Alfred, the younger, accepted the invitation, 
nised a small body of troops in Normandy, repaired t» 
the court of Baldwin, eail of Handera, and by the addi- 
tion of a few adventuien from Boulogne, swelled the 
nunber of his frUowers to six hundred men. At Sand- 
he fomnd a strong force prepared to oppose him; 
<*hMnging r hb coume, steered round the north Fore- 
lan^ tiU he came opposite to the city of Caaterbur]^^ 
where he landed without discovering an enemy. Within 
m ftfw hours he was met by Godwin,, who plighted to him 
hia frith, and undmtook to conduct hini to Emma. 
Leaving London on the right, because it belonged to 
Harold, they proceeded to Guildford, where the eail 
qnaxteied Alfred and hia men in small bodies among the 
inhabitants, supphed them plentifully with provisions, 
and having promised to wait on the prince in the morn- 
ing; letired to his own residence. In the midst of the 
night; tiie satdlites of Harold arrived, surprised the 
atrangers in their beds^ and reserved them for the 
hatchery of the following dby. With their hands bound 
behind them they were ranged in a line ; every tenth 
man out of the six hundred isecelved his liberty ; and of 
the rest a fow were selected for slavery. The scene 
which followed can hardly be paralleled in the annah 
«f American forocity. The remaining viptims were 
maimed, or blinded, or hamstrung, or scalped, or em- 
bowelled, according to the caprice or barbarity of their 
tormentors. ^ Never," saya one of the chronicLers, " was 
** a more bloody deed done in this land since the arrival 
** of the Danes." The prince himself was hurried away to 
Hamld in London, aud thence to the isle of Ely, under 
the charge of a thane, whose threats and insulte aggra- 
vated the horrors of hia situalion* Seated on a soiry 
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l»orse, stripped of his clothes, and with his feet tied h» 
n«ath the saddle, the son of Ethelred was exposed in 
each town and village to the derision, perhaps to the 
eoromiseration, of the beholders. At Ely he was ar* 
]raigned before a eourt of miscieanta» and adjudged ts 
l€»8e his eyes. The sentence was executed by main force; 
and the unibrtunate prince, after lingpsring a few daya^ 
expired, eitiier through the violence of his sufferings^ or 
Iby the dagger of an assassin*. 

Of the truth of this melancholy tale there is no reason 
to dleubt. it has been transmitted to us by a oontempor 
Tury writer, who received his information from the sur* 
vivors of the massacre ; and his narrative is fiilly oon^ 
ftriBed by the testimony of succeeding historian& Yet 
it 19 difficult to believe, that such unneeessary cruelty, so 
wanjl€« a waste of human blood, could have been, as la 
pretMftded, a mere act of precautbn on the part of Hft- 
zold. It wears more the appearaiice of a deed» stimulated 
hj the thirst of revenge* or prompted by the hosge of ia- 
apknm^ terror. Berhape Alfred, by his previous cruelty* 
kod sharpened the resentment of his enemies ; undouhtr 
edty he had eome for the purpose of driving Harold from 
the throne t, and probably at the invitation of Emma; 
for that princess immediately prepared to quit the coun- 
try* and aiceepted the oSksr of an asylum at Bruges from 
Baldmin of Fbnders* wha had patroniaed the attempt of 
the unfortwaato Alfred). 

Her flight left Harold without an opponent: the 
tbmes of Wessax withdrew their allegiaace from hie 
hatf^retfaer; and ha was uaanimDualy ehosen king of 



• Ottl. Pkt 30^ Baaom. Binm.a9— «L This historian wrote withiB 
thzee years after the maasAcre. His testimony will overbalance the doubtt 
of Iffamisbnsy ( 43). Malassbury (ibid.) snppoaes tiie mnider of Alfted t» 
hu99 taken place aftec the death of Harola : Huntingdon after that oi 
Hardecannte. But the monk of St Omer afltxes it to tlie reiipi of Harol<l; 
a^l tba ehronieles of MaiTcos {iM), of Florence (683). of Westminster 
(810^. to the year 1036. — Higden thus describes the punishment of em- 
bovrelling. Primordia vtscemm fecit ad palos erectos fi^, et tune corpora 
chenmdnei. donee novtaaima Inteadnomm extraherentur. Hig. SS7. 

t Sceptmm et ipsepatenium fsquinbat. 6ul. Piet. 38. Ut patemi 
vegnnm obtinexet. West. 810. % Kncom. Emm. 38. 
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England. But when he called on Egelnoth, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,, to perform the ceremony of his 
coronation, that prelate placing the insignia of royalty 
on the altar, boldly replied ; "There are the crown and 
" sceptre, which Canute intrusted to my charge. To 
«* you I neither give nor refuse them. Yoh may take 
" them if you please; but I strictly forbid any of my 
" brother bishops to usurp an office, which is the prero- 
«* gative of my see." Of Harold's behaviour on this 
extraordinary occurrence, we are ignorant : but he ap- 
pears to have subsequently removed the primate's objec- 
tions, and to have been crowned with the usual solenmi- 

ties 
^j^ No details of his government have been transmitted 
1040. to posterity. One writer insinuates, that he was a bene- 
factor to the church; another, hostile to his memoiy, 
asserts, that through hatred of Christianity, he absented 
himself from aU the public offices of religion t. His 
principal amusement was the chase, in which he fre- 
quently hunted on foot, and from his fleetness acquired 
the surname of " barefoot" After a short reign of four 
years, he died in 1040, and was buried at Westminster. 

HARDECANUTE. 

Emma, after her arrival at Bruges, had endeavoured, 
by frequent messages, to inflame the ambition, and acce- 
lerate the preparations of her son Hardecanute. Two 
years, however, elapsed before she was able to direct his 
attention to his interests in England ; and then, leavisg 
a powerful armament in port, he sailed with nine ships 
to consult his mother. During his residence with her 
at Bruges, a messenger arrived with the welcome intel- 
ligence of the death of Harold; and he was followed bj 
a deputation of English and Danish thanes, requestnig 
Hardecanute to ascend the throne of his father. As sood 

• Encom. Emm. 28. S9. He gave to the monastery of Croyland tht 
raantlei which he woie at his coronation. InguL 61. 
i Ing. ibid. Enoom. Emm. S9. 
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as his fleet had joined bim from Denmark, he proceeded 
with sixty-two sail to England*. His authority was 
immediately acknowledged ; but one of the first mea- 
sures of his government excited universal discontent. 
By Canute the Tbingmanna had been reduced to the 
complement of sixteen ships ; and the pay of these 
Danish guards had been long defrayed by the nation at 
the finnual rate of eight marks for each private, and of 
twelve marks for each officer. The addition of tb^ new 
fleet had multiphed their number in a five-fold degree ; 
and the tax which was imposed in consequence, expe* 
rienced considerable opposition. At Worcester the col- 
lectors, Thurstan and Feader, were put to death in an 
insurrection of the populace. But a severe punishment 
followed the offence. During four days the county was 
given up to pillage, and on the fifth the city was reduced 
to ashes. The inhabitants had fled to an island in the 
Severn, where they defended themselves till they ap- 
peased the vengeance, and obtained the pardon, of the 
kingt. 

Hardeoanute could not forget the injuries of Harold 
to himself and to his relatives, the usurpation of the 
crown, the exile of Emma, and the murder of Alfred ; 
and his feelings urged him to an act of impotent revenge, 
the folly of which was equal to its barbarity. As if he 
could make the dead to feel, he ordered the tomb of his 
predecessor to be opened, the body to be decapitated, and 
the head and trunk to be thrown into the Thames. Both 
were recovered by some fishermen, who deposited them 
in the cemetery of St. Clement's, the usual burying-place 
of the Danes}. 

The care of this posthumous execution had been de- 
legated to Alfric, archbishop of York, and Godwin, earl 
of Wessex. But the commissioners disagreed, and the 
prelate accused the earl of the murder of Alfred. God- 
win denied the charge, and cleared himself, in the legal 

* Encom. Emm. 34 f Chrtm. Sax; 1S6. 156. Flor. 683^ &S. Malm. 4a 
tFlor.6aa West.Sll. MaUro8,156. 
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manner, by his own oath, and the oaths of a jmy of hv 
peexs, the principal noblemen in England *. It cannot 
he aseertaiiied whether this acquittal lemoved the sus- 
picions of Hardecanute : but the cari was restored to 
favoxii, and participated with Emma in the administia* 
tioQ of the kingdom. He had made to the king a most 
lu^niflcent present, a ship of the usual dimensions, of 
which the stem was corered with plates c^ gold. It 
carried eighty warnorsy tiie retainers of Godwia. Their 
lances, helmets, and coals of mail were giU ; their battle- 
ases glistened with decorations of gold and silv^; the 
hilts of their swords, the nails andhossesof their shields, 
were of gold ; and they wore round each arm two golden 
bracelets of the weight of »xieen ounces t. This ac 
count will not excite surprise in the reader, who recol- 
lects that the Northmen were ajccustomed to expend 
the plunder of nations in embellif^ng their arms and 
ships, objects of inestimable valua in the eyes of the 
northern pirates}. 

Hardecanute is described as mild in his manners, and 
generous in his disposition. His table was copiously 

* Tha guilt of Godwin will always remain a problem. It mav be vrgti 
against him that Aliped at the time of the murder was under hia prolee- 
tioD, and in hia town of Goilfard; that within four years he wtm pubikiy 
accnscd of it by the archbishop of York; and that ha it conilemBcd vitlh 
out hesitation by almost everjf historian who wrote after the e«HK)vest 
On Uie other band it nary be observed, Ist, that the momk of SL Oner. 
who was so well acquainted with the transaction, far fkom chacging thi 
eMi« seems to represent him as perfectly ignorant of Alfred's danger: ad 
sua reeessit Iwspitia, mane redituias^ ut demlae soo aeiviiei ciia defaiia 
honoriflcentia.— Knc. Emm. 30. Sd» that the accusation of the ardhbishop 
is balanced by the acquittal of Godwin on his trial : 'dd, that little reliaaee 
is to be placed on the assertion of writers poatcriov to tha roiiqiMil } wfaei 
eyery tale which could vilify the &mily of Godv^in, was grateftdly as* 
cepted, and eagerly countenanced by the rei'^ing dynaaty.—— -Edward ths 
Confessor, in two of his charters, attributes tbe <wath of hia biatlMr to Ha- 
rold, and (wliich is more singular) to Hardecanute. Now the latter pzinee 
waa in Denmark* and the aceusation, if it meaa any thiag , must aUade la 
those who governed in the name of Haxdecanute/and in thai hyaodhMis 
may reach Emma, or Godwin, or both. The king's words are, "uaroldo 
et Hasdecanuto, a qnibus et alter mens fratar Alfredna i iiwHiliii est 
oocisusi"— SpeL Con. 6:^8. 632. Yet. would Harold, who was then all-pov- 
erfbl, have subscribed to the&e charters, if they had cast so fbol a stain oa 
the memory of his father . 

f Malm. 43. Mailros. 156. Plor.6S3. West. 211. 

I 8ee Encom. Emm. 8 19 Soorre^aSS. 
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supplied at four different honra in the day. This was 
no mean reoommendation in the opinion of the chief- 
tains, who set a high value on the pleasures of the table, 
and expected to eat and drink at the expense of the 
sovereign*. He sent for his half-brother Edward from 
Nomiubdy, received him with the sincerest friendship, 
and gave him a princely establishment fiis sister 
Gunihlda, the fairest woman of her time, he married to 
the emperor Henry. All the thanes, both English and 
I>anish, attended her to the sea-shore, desirous of at- 
tracting the notice of the king, by the attention which 
they paid to the princess ; and never before, say the 
chronicles, was seen in England so magnificent a dis- 
play of gold, and silver, and gems, and of silken vests, 
and beautiful horses. The songs which were composed, 
on the occasion, continued to be sung by the people in 
their convivial meetings, and preserved the memory of 
Gunihlda through many succeeding generations t. 

The character of the king was such as to aiSbrd the 
presage of a tranquil and prosperous reign. But his 
constitution was feeble, and his life had been frequently 
endangered by disease. In his second year he honoured 
with his presence the nuptials of a noble Dane at Lam- 
beth. As he was standing in the midst of the company, 
and lifting the cup to his mouth, he suddenly fell to the ^^ 
ground, was carried speechless to his chamber, and in a ^ q?^ 
short time expired. His body was laid near that of his 
fiither in the church of Winchester $. 

Hardecanute left no issue. His death severed the 
connexion between the crowns of England and Den- 
mark. Magnus, the son of Olave, who had driven 
Sweyn from Norway, now obtained possession of Den- 
mark. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

Before the body of the departed king could be laid in 
the grave, his half-brother £dward had ascended the 

•HantS09. f Malm. 43. %l\nd. FIot.634. 
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throne. The rightful heir of the Saxon line was the 
son of Edmund Ironside, the exile in Hungary. But, in 
determining the succession, the English had frequently 
substituted the uncle for the nephew. Edward was 
present ; his character and his misfortunes pleaded in 
his &your ; the wishes of the natives loudly demanded a 
king of the race of Cerdic ; and the murmurs of the 
Danes, if the Danes were inclined to murmur, were 
speedily silenced by the overwhelming influence of God- 
3d win. On the following Easter the son of Ethelred, 
Apr. having promised to preserve the laws of Canute, was 
* crowned by archbishop Edsy, who embraced the oppor- 
tunity of reading the new sovereign a long lecture on 
the regal duties, and the paternal government of bis 
Saxon predecessors *. 

Edward was now about forty years of age, twenty- 
seven of which he had spent an exile in Normandy. 
Precluded by circumstances from every rational hope of 
obtaining the crown, he had solaced the hours of banish- 
ment with the pleasures of the chase, and the exercises 
of religion ; and he brought with him to the throne those 
habits of moderation and tranqufllity which he had 
acquired in a private station. He was a good, rather 



* Knyghton. 233& Cbron. Sax. 167' Chxon. Lamb, ad ann. 1043, pub- 
lished at the end of Lye^s Dictionary. I shall refer to it by that name. 
because it was copied by Lambard. By the Norman writers, Edward's 
accession is attributed to the exertions of William, duke of Normandy, 
then in his fifteenth year. We are tokl that he demanded the crown ioc 
Edward by his messengers, that he sent Edward firom Normandy with 
a guard, and that he threatened to fbllow with a powerftil army. Tne taa 
of an invasion made the choice of the English fall on Edward.— -GaiL Pict 
V. 44. edit. Maseres. I consider this as one of the fictions invented ia 
Normandy to ^iccount for the appointment, real or pretended* of William 
by Edward to be his successor. That the English prince was at tha 
very period in England, and not in Normandy, is evident not only fn» 
our English chroniclers, but from the monk of St Omer, who. in the last 
lines addressed by him to Emma, praises the union in which she lives in 
England with her two sons Edward and Hardecanute (Encom. Emm. & 
36), and from William of Jumieges, who says that Hardecanute called Ed- 
ward fiiom Normandy, and that they lived afterwards together (GoiL 
Gem. vii.). It is remarkable that the first of these writers says Edward 
was sent for, that he might partake of the kingdom (ut veniens secnm 
obtineret regnum, p. 36} ; t^e 'second, that Har^icanute left him heir to 
the kingdom (totius regni reliquit hesredem. ibid). 
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than a great, king. To preserve peace, and promote 
religion, to enforce tEe ancient laws, and to diminish 
the hurthens of his people, were the chief ohjects of his 
government: hut he possessed not that energy of mind, 
nor that ferocity of disposition, which, perhaps, were 
necessary to command the respect, and to repress the 
violence, of the lawless nohles hy whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

At his accession he found three powerful chieftains 
near the throne, Grodwin, Leofric, and Siward. They 
bore the title of earls : for the ascendency of the Danes 
had introduced Danish customs and Danish appellations. 
The eaMorman of the Saxons had been transformed 
into the earl of the Northmen : and the different earl- 
doms had been fixed in different proportions, some 
being confined within narrow limits, while others were 
extended to several counties. As the delegates of the 
sovereign, the earls possessed considerable power. They 
levied forces, received fines, tried causes, and exercised 
the ordinary functions of royalty within their respective 
jurisdictions : but they were removable at the will of 
the king and the witan, and did not transmit their 
offices to their children. The earldom of Siward ex- 
tended from the Humber to the confines of Scotland ; 
Leofric was called the earl of Leicester, but his govern- 
ment comprehended most of the northern counties of 
Mercia. Godwin ruled in Wessex, Sussex, and Kent : 
and his two sons, Sweyn and Harold, already possessed, 
or soon obtained, the former the earldom of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Somerset, Oxford, and Berks, the latter that 
of Essex, Middlesex, Huntingdon, East-Angliaj and 
Cambridgeshire. When united, these noblemen were 
more than a match for the king, whose chief security 
lay in their mutual jealousies and discordant interests. 

It was fortimate for Edward, that in the commence- 
ment of his reign, these powerful chieftains overlooked 
every subject of private dissension in their common zeal 
for the royal service. By their aid the restoration of the 
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crown tq the Saxon line was peaceably effected; and 
the Danish families, whose Melity was amhiguoui, or 
whose former tyranny deserved punishment, weredrivcii 
out of the kingdom. To the list of the suffezen must 
be added the queen-mother. Edward held a council at 
Gloucester: thence, accompanied by Godwin, Leofriev 
uid Siward, he hastened to Winchester, seized her 
treasures, and swept away the cattle and com fipom the 
lands which she possessed as her dower *. The reader 
will already have noticed several instances of this spe- 
cies of military execution : hut why it was inflicted upon 
Emma we have no particular information. By her pa^ 
tiality to the Danes she had acquired the hatred of the 
natives. The riches, which she collected witii assi- 
duity, had always been at the command of her younger 
children, while her sons hy Ethelred were sufierod to 
feel the privations of poverty. To her opposition wis 
owing, in all probability, the fiulure of Edward's descent 
after the death of Ganute ; and it was even whispered 
that she was not guiltless of the blood of Alfi:«d t. Her 
antipathy to the king had discovered itself since hit 
accession ; and she hs^ obstinately refused to grant him 
any pecuniary aid$. But whatever were the motives 
which prompted this act of severity towards her, the 
character of Edward, and the sanction of his council, 
will justify the belief that it had not been wantonly 
adopted. She was still permitted to retain her dower, 
and to reside at Winchester, where she died in 1052. 

While Edward was employed in consolidating his 
power at home, a formidable competitor was rising in 
the north. Hardecanute, when he ruled in Denmark, 
had been frequently engaged in war with Magnus, the 
conqueror of Norway ; till both princes, &tigued with 
the useless struggle, had consented to a peace, on the 

* Chma Sax. 157. Chron. Immh. ad ann. 1043. 

t Tliig 18 asH^rted hy the monk of Winchesier, who iv1«.t«s efvry 
Ang. Sac i. S9S. But it appears to derive «ome support ftom tho 
tion • f tldward. mentioned at the end of note, pi STl 

t Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1043l 
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precarious, but not unusual condition, that the survivor 
should succeed to the dominions of his deceased adver- 
sary. At the death of Hardecanute, Magnus occupied 
I>enmark. But this did not satisfy his ambition; he 
also demanded the English crown, on the plea that, since 
it had been worn by Hardecanute, it was included in the 
provisions of the treaty. To his messengers Edward 
returned a sensible and resolute answer: that he sat 
on the EngUsh throne as the descendant of the English 
monarchs; that he had been called to it by the free 
choice of the people ; and that he would never abandon 
it but with his life. The Northman had threatened to 
support his pretensions with all the power of Denmark 
and Norway ; and Edward, to oppose the danger, had 
eollected a numerous fleet at Sandwich. But Magnus a. aw 
was detained at home to defend his own territories against 1046. 
the rival efforts of Sweyn, the son of Ulfr and AlthSritha, 
the sister of Canute. Sweyn was defeated, and his cause 
appeared desperate, when the unexpected death of Mag- 
nus raised him to the throne. Norway was immediately 
seized by Harold, the nephew of Ojave: he engaged in 
hostilities with Sweyn; and both princes ineffectually 
solicited the aid of the king of England. Sweyn had for- 
merly requested fifty ships to support hun against Mag- 
nus : he now demanded the same number against Harold. 
Though his requests were supported by all the influence 
of Godwin, who had married his aunt Githa, the witena- 
gemot on both occasions returned a peremptory refu- 
sal*. 

From the failure of Godwin in these attempts, it would 
appear as if the other noblemen, alarmed at his increas- 
ing influence, had combined to oppose his designs, and 
undermine his power. For besides their form«r honours, 
his sons had acquired a distinguished place in Edward's 
affections f, and his daughter had been crowned queen of 

• Chron. LamU ad ann. 1046. 1048. 1049. Malin.60. Mailros,' 197 
Bnorrei 38. 
f They were " thaei cynget dyrliDgas." Ctaion. Lamb, ad ann. 105S. 
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England. Our ancient chroniclers, hostile as they are 
to her family, have not heen unjust to the merit of £di- 
tha. She was, in their language, the rose hlooming in 
the midst of thorns. In her manners and conduct she 
manifested no traces of that harbarism which marked 
the characters of her &ther and brothers. Her personal 
accomplishments were enhanced by the qualities of her 
mind ; and to the praise of meekness, piety, and genero- 
sity, she added, what was a very uncommon acquirement 
in the ladies of that age, a competent knowledge of 
books *. When Edward was importuned by his council 
to marry, he disclosed toEditha that he had bound him- 
self to a life of continence ; but offered, on the condition 
that he should observe his vow, to place her by his side 

inS ^^^^ *^® throne. Their nuptials were celebrated in 
*^**'1044t. 

The power of the Grodwins received its first shock from 
the ungovernable passions of Sweyn, the eldest of the five 
brothers. He had violated the person of Edgiva, the 
abbess of Leominster, and the indignant piety of Edward 
prove him into banishment. The outlaw assumed the 
profession of a sea-king, and sought wealth and power by 
piratical depredations. Weary at last with wandering on 
the ocean, he returned to England, sent his submission 
to the king, and obtained a promise of pardon. But the 
execution of the promise was opposed by two unexpected 
adversaries, his brother Harold, and Beom his cousin, 
who probably had been the principal gainers by his out- 
lawry. Disappointment urged him to revenge, which he 
sought under the mask of friendship. At the request of 
the emperor Henry, Edward had collected a numerous 
fleet for the purpose of opposing Baldwin, earl of Flan- 
ders. This armament was divided into two squadrons 

• Ingulf 62. This writer tells us that when he was a boy, Bditha woaU 
otten stop him as he came from school, make him repeat his lesson, ask 
liim questions in grammar and logic, and as a reward give him a frw 
pieces of sUver, and send himto the larder. Ibid. mm a «ew 

t Chron. Sax. J 57. West 212. 
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of which one lay at Sandwich under the immediate com- 
mand of the king, the other at Pevensey under that of 
earl Grodwin. Sweyn, concealing his real design, visited 
his father at Pevensey, where he was apparently recon- 
ciled to Beom, and prevailed on that thane to withdraw 
his opposition. Thence the two cousins proceeded toge- 
ther towards Sandwich, for the avowed purpose of solicit 
ing the royal clemency in favour of the outlaw ; hut on 
the road Beom was suddenly seized hy a hody of armed 
men, hurried on hoard a ship at Bosenham, and convey- 
ed to Dartmouth, on the coast of Devon. The mariners 
of Sweyn, hy the command of their master, murdered 
and huried their prisoner. His hones were afterwards 
discovered at a great depth in the ground, and re-inter- 
red near those of his uncle Canute at Winchester. The 
assassins sailed to Bruges, and found an asylum under 
the protection of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who had 
made his peace with the emperor *. 

After this aggravation of his guilt, it is strange that 
Sweyn should cherish the hope of forgiveness ; and still 
more strange that he should ultimately ohtain it. But 
time wore down the edge of Edward's resentment ; and 
pity, or the recollection of former friendship, or the feait 
of alienating a powerful family, induced him, at the soli- 
citation of the hishop of Worcester, to restore the out- 
law to his estates and honours. It was not long, however, 
before the Godwins had the imprudence to brave the 
royal authority, and to make themselves the objects of 
national resentment. They had long been jealous of the 
part which the Normans held in the royal favour. For 
during a long and tedious banishment Edward had ac- 
quired a partiality for the manners and the natives of 
tiie country, where his wants had been relieved, and his 
life had been protected. The gratitude of the monarch 
was extended to those who had attached themselves to 
the fortunes of the exile. Many received ample posses- 

* Chron. Sax. \60. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1050. Flor. 696. 
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tions from his bounty. To Raduli^ his nephew, he gave 
the earldom of Hereford: Odda was raised to eqval 
honours in another part of the kingdom : Ulf was made 
bishop of Dorchester, Robert of London, and afterwards 
of Canteibury : and the first vacant sees were promised 
to twoYoreigners, the royal chaplaios William and Wulf- 
helm. VThile most of the courtiers, to please the king, inn- 
tated the manners, and even adopted the language of the 
Normans, the Grodwins openly set them at defiance, and 
anxiously watched for an opportunity of driving them out 
of the kingdom *. It happened in 1 5 1 , that Eustace, earl 
of Boulogne, who had married the sister of Edward, paid a 
visit to his brother-in-law t. At Dover (a town belfrng- 
ing to Godwin) his attendants quarrelled with the bu^h- 
ers: twenty English and about the same number of 
Frenchmen were slain ; and, if the earl himself escaped, 
he was indebted for his safety to the swiftness of his 
horse. This sanguinary fray has been differently attii- 
buted to accident, to the insolence of the strangers, or 
to the inhospitality of the townsmen : but as Grodwinand 
Eustace were enemies, there is reason to believe that, if 
the quarrel were not deliberately begun, it was at least 
prosecuted by both parties with more fury on account of 
the hostility of their respective lords. Eustace hastened 
to the king to complain of the injury ; and Godwin was 
ordered to chastise the insolence of his men. The eari 
disdained to obey : his two sons applauded the spirit of 
their father ; and resolved to improve the present oppor- 
tunity and direct the national animosity against the 
foreign favourites. Three armies from the three earl- 
doms of Godwin, Sweyn, and Harold, directed their 
march towards Longtree in Gloucestershire, to punish* 
as it was pretended, the depredations committed on the 
lands of Harold by the French garrison of a castle in 

• Inifulf. 62. 
i The name of the king's sister whs GSoda. She had been married to 
Walter earl uf Mante, and borne him a son Raduif. to whom Edward gave 
the earldom of Heieford, or moie probably of Worcester. After the dealh 
of Walter, she married Eustace. Malm. 4oi. 
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Herefordshire*. But Edward, who lay at Gloucesten 
was not to be deceived by this flimsy pretext ; he sum- 
xnoaed to his aid Radulf, and Leofric, and Siward, and 
was soon in a condition to intimidate his opponents. 
The troops demanded to be led against the insurgent 
earls, and the best Uood in England, says the chrenicUi^ 
would have been shed, had not more temperate measures 
been suggested by the wisdom of Leofric, and adopted 
by the moderation of Edward. It was proposed to sum- 
mon the witena-gemot, and to refer every subject of dis- 
pute to the decision of that assembly. To so equitable 
an offer Godwin dared not object ; and hostages, as ii 
the two parties were on a footing of equality, were mu* 
tually exchanged. At the appointed day, the autumnal 
equinox, Edward entered London at the head of the 
most powerful army that had been seen for many years : 
Grodwin at the same time took possession of Southwark 
with a considerable number of followers. But the influ- 
ence of the earl shrunk before the awe that was created by 
the majesty of the king, and the terror that was inspired 
by the superiority of his force. The insurgent army gra- 
dually melted away; and Sweyn, on the night before the 
day appointed for an inquiry into the death of Beom» 
thought it prudent to flee. He was solemnly pronounced 
an outlaw : the thanes, who held of Godwin and Harold, 
were compelled to swear fealty to the king ; and the two 
earls were ordered to clear themselves of the accusations 
against them by the oaths of twelve compurgators in the 
presence of the witan. As a previous condition they 
demanded hostages for their safety: but this demand 
was sternly refused ; and they were allowed five days 
either to establish their innocence, or to quit the king- 

• The Normans, who had followed Edward, built castles on their lands 
after the manner of tlifir own country. Thus besitles the eastle at Here- 
foard, w« meet with Robert's castle, Pentecoste's castle, &3. Chron. Sax. 
163. 1^7. Chroa Lamb. 1052. The foreijgners who formed the garrisons 
are oalled indllferently Frencisc men. or Weli«c (Gaulish) men. The 
latter term has caused some conAuion on account of its similarity to tha 
word • Welshmen.' ' 
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dom. Godwin, with his wife and three sons, Sweyn, 
Tostig, and Gurth, fled for protection to the earl of Flan- 
ders : Harold, and his brother Leofwin, hastened to 
Bristol, embarked on board a vessel belonging to Sweyn, 
and with difficulty reached Ireland *. Ihe queen was 
involved in the common disgrace of her &mily. Her 
lands were seized by the king, and her person was in- 
trusted to the custody of Edward's sister, the abbess of 
WherwelL Some writers affirm that she was treated 
with great severity : but a contemporary historian assures 
us, that she was conducted with royal pomp to the mo- 
nastery allotted for her residence, and informed that her 
confinement was only a measure of temporary precau- 
tion t. 

At the very commencement of the insurrection, the 
foreign favourites had trembled for their safety ; and by 
their advice Edward had solicited the assistance of Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy. Tranquillity was hardly re- 
stored, when that prince, with a powerful fleet, reached 
the coast of England. As his services were no longer 
wanted, he landed with a gallant train of knights, was 
kindly received by the king, visited several of the royal 
villas, and was dismissed with magnificent presents. 
Many have pretended, that the real object of this inter- 
view was the future succession of William to the crown 
of England : but Ingulf, who accompanied that prince on 
his return to Normandy, and was for several years his con- 
fidential secretary, assures us, that the idea of succeed- 
ing to the English throne had not yet presented itself to 
his mind$. 

While Godwin remained at Bruges, he did not abandon 
himself to despair, but spent the winter in arranging the 
means of revenge. A few days before Midsummer he 



* Chron. Sax. 163, 164. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. lOSSL 

t The author of the life of Edward, quoted by Stow, p. 96. His autho- 
rity is the greater, as he dedicated his work to Editha herself. Ibid. 
1 Ingulf, 65. Flor. 627- Hemmingford, 456. Chron. Lamb, ad ana. 
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put to sea with a small squadron ; while a powerful ar- 
mament at Sandwich, under the earls Radulf and Odda, 
watched his motions. The outlaw was unconscious of 
his danger : hut he escaped in a storm, and precipitately 
returned to his former asylum. The royal commanders 
were dismissed for their neghgence ; and, while the 
council was dehating on the appointment of their suc- 
cessors, the mariners (so loosely combined were the 
ai-maments of these iimes) returned to their respective 
homes. This dispersion of the fleet encouraged Grodwin 
to renew his attempt : in the channel he was met by 
Harold from Ireland ; with their united squadrons they 
pillaged the coast, swept away the ships f^m the diffe* 
rent harbours, advanced up the Thames, and sailed 
through the southern arch of the bridge at London. The 
royal fleet of fifty sail was ranged on £he opposite side of 
the river; and a powerful army lined tiie left bank. 
Grodwin sent his submission to Edward, by whom it was 
sternly refused. But the king's reluctance was gradually 
subdued by the policy of Stigand, who insinuated that his 
troops were unwilling to shed the blood of their country- 
men ; and that it was folly to sacrifice the affections of 
his subjects to the interests of a few Normans. At length 
he extorted from the reluctant king a commission to 
negotiate with Grodwin, and that instant the foreigners 
fled in despair. Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Ulf, bishop of Dorchester, mounting their horses, fought 
their way through their opponents, rode to Ness in Essex, 
and seizing a small and shattered bark, committed them- 
selves to the mercy of the waves. The others dispersed 
in different directions ; and by the connivance of Ed- 
ward's friends escaped with their lives, though they were 
compelled to quit the kingdom. By their flight the 
principal obstacle to an accommodation was removed. 
Grodwin received permission to visit the king. He laid 
the blame of the late dissensions on the Normans, at- 
tested in the most solemn manner the innocence of him^ 
self and his children, and surrendered as pledges for his 
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loyalty his son Wulfnoth, and his nephew Haco. Edward 
leeeived him kindly, but for greater security sent the 
hostages to be kept by William of Normandy. The 
fbreign faTourites were outlawed by decree of the greit 
oouncil : Godwin and Harold reeoyerod their earldoms; 
and Editha was recalled from her pnion to the throne*. 
But to Sweyn Edward was inexorable. He had been 
guilty of a most inhuman and perfidious murder; and 
seeing himself abandoned by his f)unily» he submitted to 
the discipline of the eeclenastical canons. He walked, 
a barefoot pilgrim, hom Flanders to Palestine ; visited 
with tears of compunction the holy places ; and finished 
his penance and his life in the province of Lycia t. 

The services of the negotiator on this occasion were 
not forgotten by the (Godwins. He had expelled arch- 
bishop Robert: he succeeded to the honours of that 
ptelate. Without learning, without any of the virtues 
becoming his profession, Stigand, even under a religioiis 
monarch, arrived at the highest dignity in the English 
church. His only merit was an aptitude for intrigue, 
and the art of profiting by every occurrence. He had 
been originally noticed by Canute, and appointed one of 
the royal chaplains. By the intervention of friends and 
the aid of presents, he became bishop of Hdmstan : from 
Helmstan he was successively removed to Selsey and 
Winchester ; and now obtained the great object of his 
ambition, the arcfaiepiscopal see of Canterbury. To his 
unspeakable mortification Pope Leo IX. could not he 
persuaded that a church was vacant, of which the bishop 
was still alive, and refused to surrender his rights (. Bnt 
the vigilance of Stigand never slept : John of Velitra; 
under the name of Benedict, usurped the papacy for a 
few months ; and it was no difficult matter for one in- 
truder to obtain the pallium from another. However, 
Benedict was soon expelled, and Alexander H. suspended 

• Chroa. Siuc. 16^-168. Flor. 637. 6S8. f Malm. 46, 

% Robert had gone to Rome, and in hia return with a papal letter, died at 
InmiegeB, an abbey in Normandy. Malm. 46. 
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Stigand fiom tbe exercise of tbe episcopal functions. 
SlaAly under tke patoxic^e of Harold, he contrived to 
deceive the simplicity of Edward ; and his avarice ab- 
sorbed at the same time the revenues not only of the 
chriirehes of Canterbury and Winchester, but also of the 
monasteries of St Augustine's, St Alban's, Ely, and . 
Glastonbury*. 

Crodwin did not long survive the disgrace of his ene* a. d. 

mies. He died the following Easter (15 April, 1053) ;^^^^ 

and the story, which was invented by the malice of party,. 

would persuade us that his 4eath was a visible judgment 

of Heaven on the murderer of Alfred. He was sitting, 

we a.re told, at table with the king. Observing a servant^ 

who had chanced to make a ^se step, support himself 

with his other foot, he exclaimed: '* See, how one hr^^ 

** ther assists another ! " — '' Yes," replied Edward^ look"* 

ing sternly at the eai^i, *' and if AUred were now alive^ 

** he might also assist me.'' Goodwin felt the reproael^ 

loudly protested his innocence^ and with the most solemn 

execrations wished that, if he were guilty, he might noft 

live to eat the morsel which he held in his hand. He 

put it to hia mouth, and immediately expired t. Sueb 

is the tale in its most improved state. At its first publl* 

caition the preparatory iox^dent, and the remark of Ed« 

ward, appear to have been forgotten $. The real fsucX is^ 

that Godwin on Easter Monday fell speechless from the 

royal table ; that he was carried by his three sons intv 

the king^s chamber ; and that, after lingering for som» 

time in great tonnent, he died on the following Thur»» 

day$. His earldom was given to Harold : that of Harold 

to Al%ar the son of Leofric 

The charact^ of this powerfiil earl has been painted 

* Chron. SuL 157. 158. 168. 170. Hist Elien. 519. Mafl. 15& Spek 
con. 638. Vit S. WnUt 251. OuiL Pict. 105. Ing. 69. Malm. 116. 

t Higclen.280. Rudborn, 239. West 215. Brotnpton, 943, according 
to whom the pexatm who made the falae step was Harold, Godwin's sou, 
and cup-bearer to the king. % In^ulC 66. Malm.4& 

§ Chron. Sax. 168. MaUros, 158. Flor.,628. 
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by most of our historians in colours of blood. They 
describe him as a monster of inhumanity, dupUcity, and 
ambition. But their credit is lessened by the considera- 
tion that they wrote after the conquest, when every arti- 
fice was adopted to persuade the English, that the man 
'Whom the Norman had precipitated from the throne, 
was, on account of his own crimes and those of his &ther, 
unworthy to remain on it. To their defamation may be 
opposed the panegyric of Edward's biographer, who dedi- 
cated his work to Editha. If we may beHeve him, the 
earl was the father of the people, the support of the 
nation. To the peaceful and virtuous he was kind, 
generous, and placable ; but the turbulent ^nd lawless 
trembled at his lion-like countenance, and dreaded the 
severity of his justice. The English lamented his death 
as a national calamity, and placed their only consolation 
in his son Harold, the inheritor of his father's virtues no 
less than of his honours *. Probably the truth will be 
fi>und between thp exaggerated encomiums of one party 
and the undistinguishing invectives of the other. 

Though the late disturbances had interrupted the 
general tranquillity, they had been terminated without 
bloodshed, and had inflicted no considerable injury <m 
the people. The principal calamities of Edward's reign 
were pestilence and famine, evils which, at this period, 
occasionally visited every part of Europe. As long as 
agriculture was in its in&ncy, each unfavourable season 
was followed by a year of scarcity ; and, while the inter- 
course between nations was rare and insecure, the wants 
of one people could not be reUeved from the plenty of 
another. The chroniclers of the age frequently complain 
of the inclemency of the seasons, of earthquakes, which, 
on one occasion, created considerable alarm at Derby and 
at Worcester^ of the distress caused by the fidlure of the 

* Vit. Ed. a pud Stow, 9?. These opposite acoounts so perplexed 
ICalmebury, that he knew not what to believe, or what to reject Malnuk 
46 
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crops, and of contagious distempers which afflicted not 
only the cattle, but also the human race *. The bene- 
volent heart of Edward mourned oyer the calamities of 
his people, and he eagerly adopted every expedient which 
seemed likely to remove or to mitigate their sufferings. 
The Dane-gelt had now been paid for eight-and-thirty 
years ; it formed a considerable part of the royal revenue. 
In 1051 the king resolved to sacrifice this advantage to 
the relief of the people ; and the abolition of so odious 
an impost was received by them with every demonstra- 
tion of gratitude. On another occasion, when his nobles 
had raised a large sum on their vassals, and begged him 
to accept the free gift of his faithful subjects, he refused 
the present as extorted from the labour of the poor, 
and commanded it to be restored to the original contri- 
butors t. 

The only foreign war in which the king engaged, was 
against an usurper, whose infemyhas been immortalized 
by the genius of Shakspeare. In 1039 Duncan, king of a.d. 
Scotland, was murdered by Macbeth. A prince driven 1^54 
by force from the throne of his fathers might justly 
claim the sympathy of Edward ; and Malcolm, the son 
of Duncan, received from him the permission to vindi- 
cate his rights with the aid of an English army. For 
fifteen years the power of the murderer discouraged 
every attempt ; and the ftigitive resided with his uncle, 
Siward, earl of Northumberland. But when Macduff, 
the thane of Fife, unfurled the royal standard, Malcolm 
hastened to the insurgents; Siward accompanied him 
with a powerful force ; and the victory of Lanfanan in 
Aberdeenshire, by the fell of Macbeth, placed the crown 
on the head of the rightful heir. Among those who 
perished in the action was the son of Siward. The hero 
anxiously inquired in what manner the young man had 

• Chroa Sax. 157. 169. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1049. 1059. Mailros, 167- . 
In the year 1049 we are told that much corn and many farm« in Derbyshire 
wet« destroyed by the wUd-Jire (Chron. Lamb, ad ann.), or as it is termed 
in the chronicle of Mailtos, by the wood-Jire (ignis aereus vulgo dictus 
silvaticus. Mail. 157;. t Ing. 65. Mailros, 127. Hov. 256. 

VOL. I. U 
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fidlBn; aiid beiBg aasuisd that Ilk irauads wero refiofod 
ia ^nt, exdaimed that he wis satisfied, and unshed fer 
himsidf no bett» late. Soon aflter lus retain Sivaid 
was attacked by a dkorder which fooved mortal : hat 
he declared that he would die as he had liyed, likea 
warrior; and oiderii^ his arms to be brought^ bieatbed 
his last, sitting upright on his bed, and leaning upon his 
spear *. His son Waltheof was too young to esBeanase 
the authority of his father : and the earldom was giveD 
to Tostig, the farolher of Harold. 
While the earl of Northuxaberknd was yet m Seot- 
A. D. land, the flames of civil war had burst oat in EnghniL 
1055. They seem to have been kindled by the jealou^ of 
Harold» who was indignant that the earldom which he 
had reisdgned for that of Godwin, should foe givea to the 
rival &mily of Leofric. At the witena-gemot Alfgar vis 
accused of treason ** against the king and the oouHtrjr." 
Most of our chinniclears assert his innocence t : a writer, 
who seems dew>ted to. the interests of Harold* dfidaies 
that his guilt was established on the most satisiactaiy 
evidence}. Outlawed by the judgment of the council. 
Alfgar fled to Ireland, purchased the assistaaoe of a 
BorUiem sea-king, was joined by Griffith, jurinee of 
Wale9, and poured his Welsh and Norwc^jian auzihanes 

• J may be allowed to ctMciTO that with leqpeei to t]ii8evaiit.kvdHaaet 
(Annals of Scotland, p. %% appears to have overlooked the statemenU U 
onrnuMt ancient historians, jffetellsns that "fittwaid, with the apprato- 



'* tion of his sove>eign» led the Northumbrians to the aid of MaloiiAm.kat 
** did not live to see tne event of his enterprise : *' fib^sav.that he drfsttol 
Macbetht and placed Bfaloofan on the thraae as fidvrard had mrdend. &■ 
wardus jossu Kegis Edwardi et eqnestri exercitu et dasse valida Stdtiini 
adiit, et cum lege Scottormn Maebetha pridimn commisit, ac mnlt» isU- 
libusScottorum et Nonnaanisomniba8,quoram snprai 



oecisif, illnm famvit, et Maloolmnm, ut rez jusserat, reran oansbtaiL 
ttim. Dun. 187. Florenoe, p. €S9, repeats the same words. If milrae, p. t58. 
has the same in sabstanee. See also Malmsbnry, Maebetha vite lagwiesr 
spoliavit, Maloolmun ifegem instituit, f. 44 Huntingdon, rwem belle 
vicit, renmn totmn destfimt, destmetiun aibi 'eabjogwit, f. sSiSL Lsb- 
bard*s Saxon Chronicle: '* Siward went with a great aimy into Sootlu4 
*' bolfa with ship-force, and land-force, and fought wi>h the Scots, and 
" routed the king Macbeth, and Slew all the best in the iaod. and beooibt 
*' theneemucb spoil, such as no man ever pot ta^iare.'* ChmiL Ijanb. *i 
ann. 1054. 

i Ing. 66. Mail 15a Fk>r.6S9. t OhioLSaz. 1€». 
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nto the county jof Hereford. The earl Radulf with 1ms 
retainers fled at the first onset : the city was taken 9^ 
fUlBLgeA ; four hundiad of thejuihabitants wese fA^m ; 
and tiie eathedf^ with the phndpal huDdings was hum^ 
To revenge this insult the king assembled an aniif «t 
Glouceater, at the head of whieh Harold chased the 
invaders into the fastnesses cf Snpwdon. A xiegotiation 
followed, whidi restored to Alfgar his former hoQounu 
His allies marched immediately to Leicester ; and l^eo- 
fric» who appears to have remained an idle ^iiectat^r 
dunn^ the contest, was iB^»eUed by appreheivaion or hy 
gratitade to reward their servioes at its termination* 
But Leofric died soon afterwards, (30 September, 1057) : 
and Alfgar succeeded to the h(mours of his &ther. Xhe 
f onner jealousy, and former accusations were immedi- 
ately revived. Alegar again lost bis earldom ; and was 
again restored, by the arms of Griffith aiid the Norwe- 
gians. But he hardly enjoyed his triumph during a 
year ; and at his dewth Jeft two sons, Morcar ftud £dwin, 
whose unmerited &te wiJU claim the sympathy of the 
reader **. 

The death of Al%ur expoaed Griffith to the just 19- 
sentment of Harold. The Welsh prince and his subjects 
had long deserved the name and punishment of robbers 
and assaasins. From the recesses of their mountains 
they had made annual incursi(»ns pu the inhabitants of 
the borders ; had indulged in plunder, bloodshed, and 
oootiagn^ion; and had eluded the pursuit of vengeance 
by the celerity of their retreat When Rhese, the bro- 
ther of Griffi^ fell into the hands of the English, even 
the meekness of Edwud, *' whom no injuries could irn- 
*' tate t," ordered him to be put to death ; and the kinjg 
now commissioned Harold to inflict a severe punishment 
4»i those persevermg robbers. Aware of the difficulties 
arising from the nature of the country and the fleetness 
«f the enemy, Harold seleeted a numerous body of young 

• lBgiilt66. M«arM,16& Flor.6S9,e80. t Mdm. 44 
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men, vigorous and active, bade them exchange their 
usual arms for others of less weight and dimensioiu; 
and gave them for defence helmets and targets of hard- 
ened leather. In the depth of winter he attempted by a 
sudden irruption to surprise Griffith : but the 'Welshman 
escaped, though his ships and mansion were consigned 
j^o. to tiie flames. At the beginning of summer, Tostig, 
1053. with a body of cavalry, entered Wales from the North: 
Harold conveyed his troops by sea, and landed them on 
the coast llie indefatigable «arl, who proceeded on 
foot, and fared like the meanest of his followers, traversed 
the country in every direction. Neither mountains nor 
morasses could screen the natives from the pursuit of 
their enemy. Wherever the Welsh ofifered any resist- 
ance, he was victorious ; and to perpetuate the memoiy 
of each victory, he erected a pyramid of stone with this 
inscription : Here Harold conquered. Overpowered 
and dismayed they solicited for mercy ; and sent as a 
peace-ofifering the head of Griffith to the conqueror 
(Aug. 5% Harold returned in triumph to Edward: the 
head of the Welshman with the beak and the ornaments 
of his ship were presented to the English monarch ; and 
his two uterine brothers Blethyn and Rywallon swore 
fealty, and engaged to pay the ancient tribute. . A law 
was i)assed condemning every Welshman, found in arms 
on the east of Ofifa's dyke, to lose his right hand ; and 
the natives of the mountains, taught by &tal experiencei 
respected during the four next reigns the territory of 
their neighbours ** 

The custom of pilgrimage had prevailed among ths 
Anglo-Saxons from the time of their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. During the reign of Edward there was hardly a 
year in which bishops, thanes, or abbots did not proceed 
to Rome, that they might offer up their devotiona at the 

* 6ir. Camb. in Aug. Sac. !l 541. IngulC 68. Chron. Lamb, ad ana 
106.H. The chronicle says the Welsh princes swore fealty and gave ho6ta<if 
to the king and the eart. Why to the earl? Had he been appointed Ei 
ward's sueeessor ? or did they merely become his vassals ? At the aiv 
time, and, by the same authonty, Meredith was appointed prince of Son^ 
Wales. Powel. 103. 
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tombs of the apostles. The piety or the curiosity of Al- a. d. 
died, bishop pf Worcester, was still more enterprising. 1057. 
He traversed Germany and Hungary, reached the city 
of Jerusalem, and as a memorial of his visit to the se- 
pulchre of the Saviour, ofifered a golden chalice of the 
weight of &ve marks *. Edward was animated with the 
spirit of his countrymen, and had bound himself by vow, 
to visit, in imitation of his predecessors Canute and 
Ethelwulf, the apostolic see. But the design was opposed 
by his witan, on the ground, that the king had no chil 
dren, and that the dsmgers of the journey might expose 
the nation to the evils of a disputed succession t. This 
objection directed the thoughts of Edward to his nephew 
and namesake, the exiled son of his brother Edmund. 
An honourable embassy was sent to demand him of the 
emperor Henry III. into whose family he had married X ; 
and the young Edward arrived in London with Agatha, 
bis wife, and his children, Edgar, Margaret, and Chris- 
tina. The people, who receiveid him with lively demon- 
strations of joy, were plunged into mourning by his sud- 
den death. There is .something mysterious in the fate 
of this prince. It was natural that Edward should be 
anxious to emhrace a nephew, who like himself, and for 
»be same reason, had spent the better portion of his days 
^ banishment ; and whom the English monarch had 
now chosen for the purpose of perpetuating on the throne 
the race of Cerdic. Yet from the hour of his arrival to 
tbat of his death, the prince was by some contrivance 
^ept at a distance from the king : a circumstance which 
^ almost justify a suspicion that he was deemed by 

• CWn. Lamb, ad ana 1058. + Spelm. con. 62*. 

I Some difficulty has been started with respect to this marriage, bat it 
^laes solely from an error in the printed text of Ailred ; Rex Hungarorum 
»dyardo filiam Germani m Henrici imperatoris in matrimoniom junxit. 
^- Sni should either be omitted, or, as Papebroche suggests, changed 
into StL Lambard*s chronicle only says that Agatha (that was her name) . 
J'Mthe relation of the emperor (ad ann. 1057) and speakingof her daughter 
JJJjrgaret, that " her mother-kin went to Henry the Caesar" (ad ann. 
*"*>/)• But Simeon (170) and Aihred himself, in the same page, expressly 
*"sert, that she was the daushter of the emperor's brother. He had a. 
brother called Bruno. 
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Harold a dangeroas obstacle to the sncoess of bis fatine 
projects *. 

By the Cottrse of events tbat earl was beeonie tbe most 
powerful subject in England. After the death of Edward 
(eumaxned the Outlaw) but one indMdual stood between 
faim and the crown, the object of his ambition, Edgar tbe 
son of that Edward, a young fMrince^ feeble m bo^y and 
still more feeble in mind, whose here dita r y f^ht was 
sunk in his inaptitdde ta gdv^n. !fiut the oiher side of 
the channel exhibited a more Ibnnidable competitor, in 
the person of William, Duke of Novmandy. It was en- 
dent that by descent neitheir cowld bonsC the remolest 
daim. William was the illegitimate son of Robert, tlie 
nephew of Emma : Harold's only connexioil with tb 
royal family arese from the marriage of his sister wiA 
Edward f. Their real title lay in their power and am- 
bition : and in the latter William was equal, in the 
former he was superior to Harold. Unfertimately fiir 
the English earl, a vessel, in which he had safled fion 
Ay). Bosenham, was accidentally stranded in the month of 
065. the river Maye, on the opposite coast of Fonthieiu A 

* Chnm. Lamb, ad 8IIIL 1097. 
•f fot the satlsfbetloii of tbe reader. I shi^ salnDin » a^ian gtimtikiij rf 
WQUam'B deacent from Rollob the first Duke of Konnaady. 

Rollo. died fai 917. 

I 
WnUatt + 9i3L 
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liehard III.4-KM. Robert4.103& Bdmiind410l6. Bdward+IOCB- 

I I ' witlioiiturai. 

William, by Her- Bdward + 10&7. 

leva, a eoooubine. | 

• Edgar Atneling. 

Thedeseent of Harold can be traced no fivtber back thaa his gnM^ 
fiither Wulfnoth. ** child of Sassez." His father Godwin had manic^ 
Oyda, the sistei of Ulfr. brother-in-law to Canute. Of the roanexion be- 
tweeo Godwin and Ulfr, Mr. Turner has given from the Knytliage Sa|^ 
•n account, which savours more of romance than of history 
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barbarous custom had inyested the lord of the district 
vith a pretended right not only to the remains of the 
wreck, but also to the perscms of the survivors : nor were 
imprisonment, threats, and torments spared to extort 
from the captives an exorbitant ransom. Harold and 
his companions were seized on the beach, conduoted to 
the earl Guy, by whom they were immured within his 
castle of Beaurain. No circumstance could have been 
more propitious to the views of William. He demanded 
the prisoners : they were surrendered to him at Eu in 
Normandy ; and the compliance of Guy was rewarded 
with a valuable donation of land. In the Norman court 
Harold was treated with respect and mimifioenoe : but 
he enjoyed only the semblance of liberty, and soon had 
reason to regret the dungeons of Beaurain. Compelled 
by the necessity of his situation, he consented to do 
homage for his lands and honours to William, as the ap- 
parent successor of Edward. But the jealousy of the 
Norman required more than the mere ceremony of 
homage. Before an assembly of his barons, Harold was 
constrained to swear that he would promote the sucoes- 
sion of the duke to the English crown, that he would 
guard his interests in the court of Edward, and that he 
would admit a Norman garrison mto his castle of Dover. 
At length, loaded with presents but distressed in mind, 
he was permitted to leave the territory of his livaL He 
had obtained from the gratitude of Wilham the libera- 
tion of his nephew, Haco, one of the hostages, whom 
Edward had formerly required from Godwin; Wulfiioth, 
the other, was detained by tbe policy of the Nonnan, as 
a security for the Mth of his brother *• 

That Harold was thus delivered up by the earl <rf Pon- 
thieu, and was compelled to swear fealty to William, are 
indisputable hxsts: but the object which origioaDy in- 
duced him to put to sea, is a subject of doubt and inves- 
tigation. By the Norman writers, and those who follow 

• See the accoant in William of Poiton, who receKed flie MrtimilAn tf 
the oath from penons who were pzeseat GaiL Pict 79, 80. 85. 
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them, we are told, that Edward, moved hy gratitude and 
relationship, had appointed William his successor, and 
that Harold was sent to notify this appointment to the 
duke *. Nor, indeed, is it improhahle that such a report 
should he circulated in Normandy, as a justification for 
the violence which was offered to Harold. Many of the 
English historians have preserved, or invented, a differ- 
ent account If we may helieye them, the earl intended 
to visit William, hut his ohject Was to solicit the liherty 
of the hostages, Haco and Wulfhotht. It is, however, 
difficult to conceive that a man amhitious of a crown, 
would, for the freedom of two captives, trust himself and 
the success of his projects, to the mercy of a rival. Per- 
haps it were more safe to rely on the authority of those 
writers, who appear ignorant of hoth these reports ; and 
who descrihe the voyage of Harold as an occasional ex- 
cursion along the coast, from which he was driven by a 
storm on the harharous territory of Ponthieu {. 

It was about the end of summer, when the earl return- 
ed to England || ; his services were immediately required 
by an insurrection of the Northumbrians. Tostig had 
governed that people with the rapacity of a despot, and 
the cruelty of a barbarian. In the preceding year he 
had perfidiously murdered two of the noblest thanes in 
his palace at York : at his request Editha had ordered 
the assassination of Gospatric in Edward's court ; and 
the recent imposition of an extraordinary tax, as it was 
universally felt, had armed the whole population against 
his government. In the beginning of October the in- 
surgents surprised York. Tostig fled ; his treasures and 
armoury were pillaged ; his guards, to the niunber of two 
hundred, both Danes and English, with their comman- 



• Gttil. Pict 77. Order. Vlt. 49S. Wil. Gemet 885. 

f Eadm. 4. Sim. Dunel. 195; Hemingford, 456. 

X Mat. Paris. 2. West 818. Malm. 53. 

9 No writer that I know has fixed the date of Harold's detention in 
Normandy; but we learn from Pictaviensis* that the com in Bretagnewss 
almost ripe. (Pict 81. 85.) 
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ders, Amund and Ravenswarth, were made prisoners, 
conducted out of the city, and massacred in cold blood 
on the north bank of the Ouse. Elated with their suc- 
cess the insurgents chose for their future earl Morcar, 
the son of Alfgar ; and that nobleman, with the men of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire, and his brother 
Edwin with those of Leicester, and a body of Welsh auxi- 
liaries, advanced as &r south as Northampton. Here 
they were met by Hargld. When he inquired into the 
nature of their demands, they replied, that they were 
freemen, and would not tamely submit -to oppression; 
that they required the confirmation of the laws of Canute, 
and the appointment of Morcar to the earldom of North- 
umberland. Harold returned, and obtained the royal 
assent to their requests : but during his absence and at 
their departure, they plundered the country, burnt the 
villages, and carried away several hundreds of the inha- 
bitants, who were destined to a life of slavery, unless 
their ransom should be afterwards paid by their friends. 
Tostig, dissatisfied with the pacification, repaired to 
Bruges, the usual asylum of his family *. 

If, on this occasion, Harold appeared to desert the 
cause of his brother, we may attribute his moderation, 
not only to the formidable appearance of the insurgents, 
but also to a prudent regard for his own interest. The 
king was hastening to the grave ; and the success of the 
earl's projects required his presence in London, a period 
of tranquillity, and the good will of the people. He re- 
turned to the metropolis on the 30th November, five 
weeks before Edward breathed his last The monarch 
previously to his decease had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the dedication of the church of Westminster, which 
had been the great object of his solicitude during his 
latter years. When the witan opposed his journey to 
Rome, Leo IX. authorized him to commute his intended 
pilgrimage for some other work of piety. With this 

• Cliron. Sax. IJl. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1063. Flor. 633. 
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view he set apurt the tenth of his yearly revenue, and 
rehuilt from its foundation the chureh of St. Peter, at 
the western extremity of the capitaL On the Tigil of 
Qiristmas he was attacked hy the fever which ultimately 
proved fetal. For three days he struggled i^inst the 
violence of the disease, held his court as usual, and pre- 
sided with affected cheerfulness at the royal banquets. 
On the festival of .the Innocents, the day appointed for 
the dedication of the new church, he was unable to leave 
Us chamber. The ceremony was, however, performed. 
Sditha took the charge of the decorations, and represented 
the royal founder. But his absence and the idea of his 
danger, difPdsed a deep gloom among the thousands 
who had assembled to witness the spectacle. Alter lin- 
gering a week longer, Edward died on the 5th of Jann- 

'a. d. ^9 itnd was buried the following day with royal pomp 

1066. in the church which he had erected*. 

If 've estimate the character of a sovereign by the test 
of popular affection, we must rank Edward among the 
best princes of his time. The goodness of his heart was 
adored by his subjects, who lamented his death widi 

' Chnm. Sax. 171. Spelm. eon. SS0— 637. Onn torfgnl wcio. Hbt 
BaiiL460L Ailivd RteT. 306,899. Hero it iWftewlMdwbfftlMrBdw^ 
befioro his death, did or did not appoint a suoeessor ? It is erident tkat ha 
bad looked on hie nephew, Sdarard the Oatlaw, aa the lightAil Weir, and 
on that aceount aent for him ftom Hnngary to England. At tha death §t 
that prince in 1057, we are told that fears oonoemuiff the rnirrrMinntngpi 
to be entertained (spes Ngii nnfniais deinoepa aeSoere capH, Inc. fti 
Malm. iL S) : but that it was not tUl 1066» the last year of hU ralgn, that 
Edward abiandoned the hope of plaeine on the throne Edgar, the aon of 
hia nephew. (Ima, SJB-) Whether danng that yea* he appoiatad eHh« 
lil^iam or Harold, must for ever remain uneertain. They both aiafffteii 
it: but it was so much for the intereat of each to have it believed, that 
neither ean d e s e if exedit It is oboervable that Ingnlt who vaa at Os 
time absent on a pilgrimage to Jemsalem, tells ns, niit that Harold, bat 
that Robert of Canterbury, was aent to annonnce to William hia appoint- 
ment CP^SS): and yet Inffolf oonld not have been ignorant thaft kobot 
had been driven ttcm England thirteen years before. ^ illiam of Poitoa 
(p. 44), another eontemporary writer, assigns the same mission to Robert, 
wiien, by the advice of the witan he ooudaeted Walthoth and Haeo as has' 
tages to William. But we know that Robert, instead of oonduetim; lioo> 
tages, fled for his lilb i and that the hostages were i^ven by Godwin after 
his departure. Can it be that Robert on his return to Normandy first saff> 
gested tu William the idea of claiming the succession, and hence was sop* 
posed to have offered it by the commission <tf Edward ? 
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tears of undisse«ibl6d grief, and bequeathed his menorf 
atf an object of veneration to their posterity. The bless* 
ings of his reign are the constant theme of otrr ancient 
writers: not, indeed, that he displayed any of those 
brSlianf qtudities, whieh attract adMiration, while 
t^y inflief misery. He could not boast of the victories 
whii^h he had won» or of the conquests which he had 
achieved : but he exhibited the interesting spectacle of 
a king, negligent of his private interests, and totally de- 
voted to the welfare of his people ; and by his labours 
to restore the dominion of the laws ; his vigilance to 
ward off foreign aggression ; his constant, and ultimately 
siiwcessfal, solicitude to appease the feuds of his nobles, 
if he did not prevent the mterruption, he secured at 
least a lofifger duration of public tranquillity than had 
been enjoyed in England fbr half a century. He was 
pious, kind, and compassionate ; the father of the poor, 
and ^e protector of the weak ; more willing to give than 
to receive ; and better pleased to pardon than to punish *. 
Under the preceding kings, force generally supplied the 
place of justice, and the people were impoverished by 
the rapacity of the sovereign. But Edwaid enforced the 
laws of his Saxon predecessors, and disdained the riches 
which were wrung from the labours of his subjects. 
Temperate in his diet, unostentatious in his person, 
pvostdng no pleasures but those which his hawks and 
hounds afforded, he was content with the patrimonial 
demesnes of the crown ; and was able to assert, even 
after the abolition of that fhiitful source of revenue, the 
Dane-gelt, that he possessed a greater portion of wealth 
than any of his predecessors hie^ enjoyed. To hkn the 
principle that the king can do no wrongs was literally 

^ An nttint^restliii; story toU by Malmsbury has been brought forw4rd 
t6 ptcive tlicC the >ii»pHeKy of Edward bordered on dhUdMmess, and that 
he waB to ignorant as not to know that kings possessed the nower of pu- 
nishing (rffenders. The inferenee is not warranted by tfa* ortgiaal •imj, 
which merely asserts, that to a peasant who had broken the king's nets» 
Edward angmy said : " I wiU do as much to yon, if I have an onMHtaoiiy.*' 
Taatondem tibi Bocebo, si poteia^ Ifala, 4C 
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applied by the gratitude of the people, who, if they occa- 
flionally complained of the measures of the government, 
(and much reason they had to complain on account of 
the appointment to bishoprics of aspiring and rapacious 
adventurers,) attributed die blame not to the monarch 
himself, of whose benevolence and piety they entertained 
no doubt, but to the ministers, who had abused his con- 
fidence, or deceived his credulity *. 

It was, however, a fortunate circumstance for the 
memory of Edward, that he occupied the interval be- 
tween the Danish and Norman conquests. Writers were 
induced to view his character with more partiality from 
the hatred with which they looked on his successors and 
predecessors. They were foreigners, A^was a native: 
they held the crown by conquest, he by descent : they 
ground to the dust the slaves whom they had made, he 
became known to his countrymen only by his benefits. 
Hence he appeared to shine with a purer l^ht amid the 
gloom with which he iKras surrounded; aM whenever 
the people under the despotism of the Norman kings 
had an opportunity of expressing their, real wishes, they 
constantly called for *' the laws and customs of the good 
« king Edward." 

He was the first of our princes who touched for the 
king's evil. The surname of' " the Confessor" was'given 
to him from the bull of liis canonization, issued by Alex- 
ander III., about a century after his decease 

HAROLD. 

By the death of Edward, Edgar the etheling became 
the last surviving male of the race of Cerdic : but, if his 
claim were ever mentioned, it was instantly abandoned t. 
A report had been circulated that Edward, on his death 
bed, had appointed Harold to be his successor}. He 

• Hist Ram. 450. Ellen. 515. Malm. 44. Ingal.69. 
. ^ Qaia puer tanto honori minus idoneus videbatar. Alur. Bier. 966. 

1 I am mach inclined to believe this report, not only on the testimony 
of the English writers (Chron. Sax. 178. Hoved, 449. Eadmer, 5. Sim. 
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■was proclaimed king in an assembly of the thanes and Jan> 
of the citizens of London; and the next day witnessed ^^ 
both the funeral of the late, and the coronation of the 
new sovereign. On account of the suspension of Sti 
gand, the ceremony was performed by Aldred, the arch- 
bishop of York*. To Edgar, in lieu of the crown, was 
given the earldom of Oxford. 

The southern counties cheerfully acquiesced in the 
succession of Harold : he was alarmed and perplexed 
by the hesitation of the Northumbrians. Their pride 
refused to be bound by the act of those whose military 
qualities they deemed inferior to their own ; and they 
looked around for a chieftain, who would soUcit their 
aid, and accept the crown from their, hands. Harold 
hastened into the north : instead of. an army he was 
accompanied by Wulstan, the venerable bishop of Wor- 
cester; by whose influence, combined with his own 
conciliatory conduct, he soon won the affections, and 
secured the obedience of the Northumbrians. His mar- 
riage with Editha, the daughter of Alfgar, bound to his 
interest her two brothers, the powerful earls Morcar 

and Edwin t. 

The intelligence both of the death of Edward, and of 
the immediate coronation of Harold, had been conveyed 
to Normandy by the same messenger. William assem- 
bled his council, informed them of the event, and ex- 
pressed his determination to pursue by arms his preten- 
sions to the crown of England. An envoy was despatched 

Dun. 19a Al. Bev. 126. Flor.633. Hist. £lien.515): but because its 
truth is acknowledged by the enemies of Harold. Edvardi dono m 
ipsius fine. GuiL Pict 135. -flEgrotua prineeps concesiit Order. Vit 

•Ingulf. 68, Flor.633. Hist. Elien.515. In a fact, which publicly 
took place in England, the native writers are more entitled to credit than 
foreigners. The Normans say Harold was crowned by Stigand (non 
aancta oonsecratione Stigandi, Guil. Pict. 105): and the statement is sup- 
ported by the figures on the tapestr> of Bayeux (Lancelot, 42^- But 
they give us only the reports prevalent iu Normandy: and William, 
anxioM to interest the reliKion of his subjects in his own favour, would 
. readily countenance the notion that his rival had been crowned by a sus- 
pended prelate, 
t Ang. Sdc. ii. 253. 
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to remind Harold of his former oath of fealty, and pto- 
luae of assistance. The king replLied : that the oath had 
been extorted from him hy force ; that a promise to give 
a crown vhioh did not belong to him, could not be bind- 
ii^; that he had been elected king by the free suffirage 
«f the people ; and that, when it should come to tho ttiA 
he would prove himself worthy of their choice. The 
message w«s such as Harold« the answer such as WiUiam, 
expected. Each bad already determined to appeal to 
the swoKd ; and the Snglish no less than the Normass 
were astonidied at ^e mighty preparations made to 
decide the important quaiTcl *. 

It was ui^srtunaite for Harold that he had to oontend 
at the same time not only with William, but vnth his 
brother Tostig, the «uled earl of Northumberland, in 
whom he expenenoed a most bitter and enterprising 
adversary. The outlaw visited Normandy, «nd arranged 
a plan of coopmstum with the duke : he sent messen- 
gers to the northern princes, and engaged the assistance 
of Harald Hardrada, the king of Norway ; he collected 
a fleet of akty sail at Bruges, and ^Mitering the channel 
began the war by levying contributions in the Isle of 
Wight But he retired upon the approach of his bro- 
thor, and sailing round the south fordand* directed his 
course to the north. In Lindesey he was defeated by 
Edwin: his marmers abandoned him in his distress; 
and Malcofan, king of Scotland, afforded him an asylum 
till the arrival of lus Norwegian ally t. The armament 
under Hardrada was not ready lor sea till the month of 
August ; when the N<Mrwegian monarch, leaving the re- 
gency of the kingdom to his son Magnus, embarked 
with his family and a gallant army in a fleet of three 
hundred saiL His queen Elisabeth and her two daugh- 
ters, fearing the dangers of the campaign, were set en 
ahore at tibie Orkneys; and Hardrada, aocotding to 

*IiK|.«a SmIiii.6l Matt Paxil. Malm. 56. 

tChroiLSaz.l7SL Malm-SS. HuntSlO. Snone, iiL 14& Oi4a&Vi& 
apod Dncheane 409 49S. Gemetic. 285 
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agieement, was joined by Tostig with a &w ships «t lAie 
mouth of the Tyne. Their first object was to obCiin 
possession of York ; and with this view they entered the 
Humb^ and ascended the Ouse. A desperate aitenii»t 
to save that capital was made by the earls Edwin aod 
Morcar. The Norwegian had drawn up his men with Sept 
their right flank to the river, and their left to a mofans. ^^^ 
Hie impetuosity of the English burst through the line : 
but they in their turn were overwhelmed by a fireilh 
body of forces from the ships ; and more of the fugitives 
perished in the water than had fidlen.by the swojsi. 
Edwin and Morcar escaped to York : negotiations were 
opened; and the mutual exchange of one hundred a»d 
fihy hostages shews, that the provinoe was omiditioikally 
surrendered to the invaders *. 

Harold had completed his preparations, and havii^ 
selected a position between Pevensey and HastiQgB» 
awaited with confidence the threatened descent of the 
Norman. The vr^expected invasion of EUurdrada discon- 
certed his projects. Trusting, however, to his fortune, 
and encouraged by the tempestuous state of the w«»- 
ther, he lost not a moment in marching against the 
aggressor, and arrived in the neighbourhood of York 
within four days after the late batUe. Unconscious of 
danger Hardrada had left one part of his forces en 
board the fleet, while he marched with the other for the 
purpose of dividing and regulating the province which 
he had conquered. In this empiloyment he was over- 
taken by the indefatigable Harold. Surprised, but not Sept 
dismayed, the Norwegian sent three messengers to the 27th. 
fl^eet to hasten the march of his men, while he retired 
slowly to Stamford-bridge on the Derwent. There he 
drew up his warriors in a compact but hollow cirole. 
The royal standard occupied the centre: the circum- 
ference was composed of spearmen. The whole was 

• Chson. Sax. 17& Snone, 153^185. Flor.034. Higden.SM. 
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surrounded by a line of spears firmly fixed in the earth, 
and pointed outwards in an oblique direction. 

The Icelandic historian has preserved some curious 
anecdotes respecting this celebrated battle. Hardrada 
wore a blue mantle and a glittering helmet. As he 
rode round the circle, his horse fell. " Who," ex- 
claimed Harold, *' is that chieftain on the ground ? " 
Being told it was Hardrada. " He is," returned the 
king, '* a gallant warrior : but his fall shews that his 
'* faXe is approaching." Soon afterwards a messenger 
came from the English monarch with an offer of the 
earldom of Northumberland to Tostig. " The proposal," 
said the outlaw, *' should have been made some months 
" ago. But if I accept it, what will my brother give to 
*• the king of Norway ? " " Seven feet of land for a 
" grave," was the contemptuous reply. Tostig scorned 
to abandon his friend. 

The English cavalry were accustomed to charge in 
irregular masses ; and^ if they met with resistance, to 
disperse in every' direction, and re-assemble upon a 
given point. The firm array of the Norwegians bade 
defiance to all their efforts ; and Harold with his great 
superiority of force might yet have been foiled, bad not 
the ardour of the enemy seduced them to break their 
ranks, and pursue the fugitive cavalry. That instant 
the English rushed into the openmg ; and in the con- 
Aision Hardrada was shot through the neck with an 
arrow. He fell instantly : and Tostig assumed the com- 
mand. A second offer from Harold was indignantly 
refused ; the arrival of the expected aid revived the 
fainting spirits of the Norwegians ; and a desperate but 
unavailing effort was made to wrest the victory out of 
the hands of the English. The battle was continued by 
the obstinacy of the enemy long after every reasonable 
hope of success had been extinguished ; and it was only 
terminated by 4:he death of Tostig, and of every cele- 
brated chieftain in the Norwegian army. This action 
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is considered as one of the most bloody that is recorded 
in our annals ; and at the distance of fifty years the spot 
was still whitened with the bones of the slain *. 

The courage of Harold was tempered with humanity. 
He sent for Olave, the younger son of Hardrada, who, 
accompanied by his bishop, and the earl of the Orkneys, 
obeyed the summons of the conqueror. He experienced 
a courteous reception ; swore to live in amity with Eng- 
land ; and was dismissed with twelve ships to revisit his 
native country. A few days were necessarily employed 
by Harold in taking possession of the Norwiegian fleet, 
securing the spoil, and refireshing his exhausted troops. 
He repaired to York * but the public rejoicing of the 
citizens could not tranquillize his impatience to learn 
the motions of his remaining and most formidable t^om- 
petitor. The king was seated at the royal banquet, and 
surrounded by his thanes, when a messenger entered 
the hall, and announced the arrival and descent of the 
Normans on the coast of Sussex. The battle of Stam- 
ford-bridge had been fought on^ the twenty-seventh, 
William effected his landing on the twenty-ninth, of 
September t. 

That prince had employed eight months in the most 
active preparations for the invasion. By the gravest of 
his counsellors it was deemed a most hazardous enter- 
prise : but his confidence was not to be shaken by their 
suggestions ; and the people, catching the spirit, seconded 
with all their zeal the exertions of their duke. Nor was 
• 

* Snorre, 156—165. Ing. 69. Chron. Sax. IJ2. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 
1066. Hunt 310. Order. Vit apud Maaeres, 174.. Toitishad married 
J\idith, the daughter of Baldwid^ earl of Fluiders. She afterwards 
espoused the son of Azo and Cunegnnda, Ouelph I. or V., ttom whom in a 
direct line the present royal (kmily of England is descended. But I do 
sot find that her first husband Tostig ever took the title of king of Eng- 
land, as is supposed by Qlbbon» MisceL Works, ill 193. 

i Hunt 210. Hist. Rames. I6S. The printed chronicle (I7S) says, 
William landed on Michaelmas-day : and this I coneenre to be the mean- 
ing of Orderic, who says he crosked the sea on the night preceding (175). 
I cannot, however, agree with Orderic (184), or with Gemmeticensis 
(viL 3h0, that the battle of Stamfi>rd-bridge was fought on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. The English writers place it on the 85th or S7th of September. 

VOL. I. X 
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this enthusiasm oonfined to his own sal 
Pbitevins^ Baigundimns, and warriors from every pro- 
vince of France, crowikd to his standard ; and by tiie 
beginning of August he found himself at tiie bead of 
fif^ thousand cavalry, besides a smaller body of infiuh 
try *. All had been taught to believe, that thiqr woe 
called to fight in the cause of justice against an usurper, 
of religion against a peijured traitor. Whatever daim 
other individuals might preli»r to the erown of Sngland, 
Harold, the man, the Uege subject of William, ooidd not 
lawfully withhold it irom his krd. To strengthen these 
impressions the duke had sent an embassy to pope Alex- 
ander HI., from whom he had received a eonaecraled 
banner. This might be no more than a return of po- 
liteness on the part of the pontiff: but to the troops it 
was represented as the sanction of their intended expe- 
dition t, by the head of their church. 

To furnish transports for this numerous body of men, 
for their arms, horses, and provisions, every vessel in 
Normandy had been put in requisition. But the mtpiij 
waA still inadequate : and many individuals soug^ the 
favoi|^ of their prince, by building others at thnr own 
expense in tbe different harbours and creeks. The ge- 
neral rendezvous was appointed at the mouth of Sie 
Dive, a small river which Hows into the sea between tiv 
broader streams of the Ome and the Touques ; and in 
the month of August its shallow estuary was eoiered 
with one thousand or, according* to some bistoriaiw, 
with three thousand vessels of every size and descrip- 
tion {. Still the success of the enterprise depended 
much on Ihe caprice of the weather. As soon as the 



• Millia mtKtem qniaqaagiiila. Pkt 106L Firanan BaammUmBk. 
Id. US. Qiiinqnaginta milia mUihm» cam eopie ptdHmm. Ordei^ 17k 
These pasMffes plainly prove that the attiCcs might oa iMnehack. 

t Fict. 106. 107. Malm.6S. 

% Pic. 109. Gemet p. 665. Malm. iiL 6& The dake*a ship wm a p*- 
■ent from hit wife Matilda. On the pnm waa an imafe of foU. rem- 
aentias a boy. who with hia richt hand pointed to England, and with lif 
left held a trumpet of ivory to his month. Lyt Hist. voL L appi oat of aa 
aadent MS. p. 463, also at the end of Taylor^s Gavel-kintL 
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aiQy if»8 ]qpepv<ed to embark, the mid veered to tlie 
north-east: and for more than a month it continued 
atatipiuuryat the vaoie point It was not tUl the approach 
of the equinox that a breese from ihe vest released the 
flke^l from its tedious confinement. The l!f orman eagerly 
msed the opportunity of putting to sea : hut the wind 
gradually became more violent : the skill of the mariners 
was baffled by the turbulence of the elements and by the 
Smuts of the soldiers : and though a great part of the fleet 
reached St. Yalery near Dieppe, the whole coast was * 
covered with fragments of wreck and |he bodies of the 
drowned*. This was a severe cheek to the impatience 
of William. He laboured to interest Heaven in his 
behalf; the shrine of St Valery was carried in proces- 
sion ; and the whole army joined m public supplicaticma 
for a favourable wind. At last their wishes were grati* 
Aed ; and the Puke led the way with a lantern suspended 
from the head of the mast, as a guide to lus followers 
during the darkness of the night: but so unequal wan 
their speed, that when he had reached the English 
shore, the others were scattered ii| different directions 
over a line of twenty leagues from one cosst to the oth^e. 
In this situation they would have offered an easy victory 
to the fleet of Harold: but imibrtunatety it hsd previ- 
ously dispersed to procure provisions ; and the different 
squadxpns had been detained in port by the violence of 
the weather t. The Normsns landed without opposition 
at Pevensey (Sept 29), marched immediately to Heat- 
ings, and threw up ibrtiflcations, at both places, to protect 
theiir transports, and secure a retreat in case of disastert. 
Nor was the precaution useless. Within a few days the 

• Ffet. 106. Ordflr, 17& 

i Flor.684. The fleet eepwated oa the 8th of Aagurt; bat asaembled 
•gain vithin a ibttnlght alter the arrival of the Normans. 

X Qua ffbi forent reoeptaculo* et navibus propugnacula Order. Vit, 
apod MaMTes, 175. The cuitodia navfum ie alM> mentioned by Pietavi- 
e&sb, p. 1 IS. Hence the assertion of later writers, that he burnt aU hta 
ships, must be unibonded. I suspect the fear of losing them was the reason 
that he never ventured from me ooiist, till after the deddve battle of 
Bastings. 

X2 
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two ports were blockaded bv tKe whole navy of Eng- 
laiwl *. 

In this emergency the conduct of Harold has been 
severely censured. It is alleged that intoxicated with 
his late success he deemed himself invincible : that by 
his avarice in appropriating to himself the spoils of the 
Norwegians, he deprived the country of the services of 
his veterans ; and that by his imprudence he 'wantonly 
staked the independence of England on the exertions of 
a handfiil of men, hastily collected, and unpractised in 
warfare. Perhaps these charges. have no other foun- 
dation than the prejudices of writers, who sought to 
console their own pride and that of their readers, by 
ascribing the subjugation of the country to the^incapa- 
city of its ruler. On the receipt of the intelligence the 
king flew to the capital. It is probable that before his 
march to the north he had left directions for troops to 
assemble at London in the case of invasion : it is certain 
that thousands hastened to his standard, and that in six 
days he thought himself a match for his rival t. In the 
beginning of October he was feasting at York : on the 
fourteenth of the same month he had reached the camp 
of the Normans. But no celerity could surprise the 
vigilance of William. His scouts brought him advice 

* The Nonnan writers, anzioas to exaegerate the forces of the eooqaere^, 
nuke the Ensliah fleet amount to TOO sbU. Pict.lS7. Vit 177. 

f Within these six days we are told that messages were exchanged he- 
tweeu the two rivals. An English monk, on the part of Harold, acknow- 
ledged the prior right of William ; but maintained that Edward had* on his 
death-bed. left the crown to Harold, and that the last disposition had 
ievok«*d the former. A monk of Fecamp replied, on the part of Williala, 
that Edward had given him the crown by the advice of his witan ; that 
Godwin, Stigand, Leofric, and Siward had sworn to allow no other prince 
to succeed : that hostages had been given for the execution of their oaths: 
that Harold had afterwards, at the command of Edward, taken upon him* 
self a similar obligation ; that William had no objection to submit his 
claim to the decision of the laws, either English or Norman ; or that, if 
his rival preferred it, he was ready to meet him in sint;le combat. HaroU 
merely replied, that God should Judge between them. Pict. 112— 1S6l I 
(Ustrust the who'.e of this story. Reasons have already been nddaeed la 
make it doubtful, whether Edward the Confessor ever promised the sne- 
cession to William : and the arrival of Edward the Outlaw as the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown in 1057. shews that the assertions said to havt 
been by the monk of Fecamp, are in al^MNtl&bility false 
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of the approach of the English. He made immediate 
preparations for ine impending combat; recalled the 
detachments which had been sent out to plunder, and 
retiring to his tent, attended at mass, and received the 

communion*. 
In the casuistry of that age no crime was reckoned 

more shameful or more atrocious than the treason of a 
vassal against his lord ; and William seems to have been 
powerfully impressed with the notion, which had been 
so industriously propagated among his troops, that Hea- 
ven would not fail to avenge upon Harold the violation 
of his oath. When he was told that the king of England 
accompanied the army, he expressed his astonishment 
* that a man, conscious of the guilt of perjury, should 
venture his person in battle t. The same sentiment was 
prevalent among the English^ The brothers of Harold 
earnestly intreated him to absent himself from the field. 
You have sworn," they said, " fealty to William : you 
cannot lawfully fight against a prince, to whom, in the 
name of God, you have promised submission. Leave 
** to us the direction of the battle. We are bound by no 
oaths. We know nothing of the Norman except as 
the enemy of our country.'* The king laughed at 
their apprehensions {. . 

The spot which he had selected for this important 
contest was called Senlac, nine miles from Hastings, an 
eminence opening to the south, and covered on liie back 
by an extensive wood (Oct. 1 4) ||. As his troops arrived 
he posted them on the declivity in one compact and im- 
mense mass. In the centre waved the royal standard, 
o 

* This cizcnmstaiMe probably save occasion to the statement of Malms- 
bury (56, 57). that the English spent the night before the battle in drink- 
ing, the Normaos in prayer. The fact iis.that Harold hastened to talce the 
enemy unawares : and partly succeeded, as several detachments had gona 
out to plunder ip the ii oining before his approach was known. Pict. 1S7. 
t Tayliir's Ann. 19S. % Order. Vit. 176. Malm. 66. 

I Some writers have suppoited the name was derived firom Sangoo-lae, or 
the lake of bli>od. in allusion ti> the carnage made in this battle. But 
Orderie aasures ns that Senlac was the ancient name. Lojcos, qoi Semlae 
AOtiquitui vucabatur. Order. 178. 
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the figure of a warrior in liie act of fighting, worked in 
thread of gold, and ornamented with precious 8tone& 
py its side stood Harold and his two brothers Gurth and 
Leof^in ; and around them Ihe rest of the tmooiy. every 
man on foot. In this arrangement the king seems to 
liave adopted, as fkr as circumstances would permit, the 
plan which had lately proved so fatal to tbe Norwt^ians, 
and which now, fr^m the same causes, was productive 
t»f a similar result Probably he feared the shock of tin 
numerous cavaliy of the Normans. Both men and 
horses were completely cased in armour, which gave to 
their charge an irresistible weight, and rendered tiiem 
almost invulnerable by ordinary weapons. For tiie 
purpose of opposing them with more chance of success 
Harold had brought with him engines to discharge 
stones into their ranks, and had recommended to his 
toldiers to confine themselves in close fight to the use of 
the battle axe, a heavy and murderous weapon. 

On the opposite hill, William was employed in mai^ 
shalling his host. In the front he placed the ardiers 
and bowmen : the second Une was composed of hea^ 
fnflintry clothed in coats of mail ; and behind these the 
duke arranged in five divisions, the hope and the pride 
of the Norman force, the knights and men-at-anns. 
That he would strive both bywords and actions to infuse 
into this multitude of warriors from different nations an 
Itrdour similar to his own, is not improbahle : but the 
tfwo harangues which William of Pditou, and Henry of 
Huntingdon, have put into his mouth, may with eqaal 
probability be attributed to the ingenuity of the writen. 
This only we know from himself, that in the hearing of Us 
l9lliions» he ma^le a solemn vow to €rod, that if he gained 
&e victory^ he would found a church for the commoa 
t«nefit of all his followers. About nine in the mormng 
the army began to move, crossed the interval between 
the two hills, and slowly ascended the eminence od 
which the English were posted. The papal banner, as 
an omen of victory, was carried in the fh>nt by TouBiain 
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liie &ir, a dangerous honour ivhich two of the Norman 
barons had ^raccessiTely declined *. 

At the moment when the armies were ready to engage^ 
tiie Normans raised the national shout of ** Ged is our 
•* help," which was as loudly answered hy the adverse 
etj of ** Christ's rood, the holy rood.*' The archers, 
after th^ discharge of their arrows, retired to the infan- 
try, whose weak and extended line was unahle to make 
any impression on their more' numerous opponents. 
William ordered the cavalry to charge. The shock was 
dreadful : but the English in eveiy point opposed a solid 
and impenetrable mass. Neither buckler nor corslet 
eoald withstand Uie stroke of the battle-axe, wielded by 
a power^ arm and with unerring aim ; and the confi- 
d^ioe of the Normans melted away at the view of theii 
own loss, and the bold countenance of their enemies 
After a short pause the horse and foot <^ the left wing 
betook themselves to flight; their opponents eageiiy 
pursued ; and a report was spread that William himself 
had fUlen. The whole army began to waver ; %hen the 
duke with his helmet in his hand, rode along the line, 
'^Lclaiming : ^ I am still alive, and, with the help of 
** God, I still shall oonquer.'^ The presence and confi- 
dence of their commander revived the hopes of the 
Normans ; and the speedy destruction of the English, 
who had pursued the fugitives, was fondly magnified 
into an assurance ef victory. These brave but incautious 41 
men had, on their return, been intercepted by a nu- 
merous body of cavaliy ; and on foot and in confusion 
they quickly disappeared beneath the swords or rather 
^e horses of the enemy. Not a man survived thje car- 
nage. 

William led his troops again to the attack: but the 
Knglish column, dense and immoveable* as a rock 
amidst the waves, resisted every assault. Disappointed 
and perplexed, the Norman had recourse to a stratagem, 

•Pict. 127. Hunt. 910. 911. Orderic, 178. He macetheTOw adeorom 
oorda ruboranda. New. Rym. L 4. 
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suggested by his success in the earlier part of the day. 
He ordered a division of horse to flee : they were pur- 
sued ; and the temerity of the pursuers was punished 
with instant destruction. The same feint was tried with 
equal success in another part of the field. These losses 
might diminish the numbers of the English : but the 
main body obstinately maintained its position ; and bade 
defiance to every effort of the Normans*. 

Dunng the engagement William had given the most 
signal pioofe of personal bravery^ Three horses bad 
been killed under him ; and he had been compelled to 
grapple on foot with his adversaries. Harold also had 
animated his followers, both by word and example, and 
had displayed a courage worthy of the crown for which 
he was fighting. His brothers Gurth and Leofwin had 
perished already : but as long as he survived, no man 
entertained th%: apprehension of defeat or admitted the 
idea of flight. A little before sunset an arrow shot at 
random, entered his eye. He instantly fell ; and the 
knowledge of his fall relaxed the efforts of the English. 
Twenty Normans undertook to seize the royal banner ; 
and effected their purpose, but with the loss of half their 
number. One of them, who maimed with his sword the 
dead body of the king, was afterwards disgraced by Wil- 
liam for his brutality. At dusk the English broke up, 
and dispersed through the wood. The Normans followed 
their track by the light of the moon,.when ignorance of 
the country led them to a spot intersected with ditches, 
into which they were precipitated in the ardour of pur- 
suit The fugitives, recalled by the accident, inflicted a 
severe vengeance on their adversaries. As William, 
attracted by the cries of the combatants, was hastening 
to the place, he >met Eustace of Boulogne and fifty 
knights fleeing with all their speed. He called on them 
to stop : but the earl, while he was in the act of whis- 
pering into the ear of the duke, received a stroke on 

• Pict 128<-131. Orderic, 179. 
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the back, which forced the blood out of his mouth and 
nostrils. He was carried in a state of insensibility to 
his tent : William's intrepidity hurried him forward to 
the scene of danger. His presence encouraged his 
men ; succours arrived ; and the English, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, were repulsed *. 

Thus ended this memorable and &tal battle. On the 
side of the victors almost sixty thousand men had been 
engaged, and more than one-fourth were left on the 
field. The number of the vanquished, and the amount 
of their loss, are unknown. By the vanity of the Nor- 
man historians the English army has been exaggerated 
beyond the limits of credibility : by that of the native 
writers it has been reduced to a handful of resolute 
warriors t: but both agree that with Harold and his 
brothers perished all the nobility of the south of Eng- 
land ; a loss which could not be repaired. The king*s 
mother begged as a boon the dead body of her son ; and 
offered as a ransom its weight in gold;t: but the resent- 
ment of William had rendered him callous to pity, and 
insensible to all interested considerations. He ordered 
the corpse of. the fallen, monarch to be buried on the 
beach;, adding with a sneer; "he guarded the coast 
** while he was alive ; let him continue to guard it after 
*' death." By stealth, however, or by purchase, the 
royal remains were removed from this unhallowed site, 
and deposited in the church of Waltham, which Harold 
had founded before he ascended the throne $. 

• Piet 189—134. Orderic. 182—185. Hunt SU. Malm. 5?. 

t See Pict. IS8. Orderic, 178, and in opposition. Ingulf, 69. Chron. Sax. 
ITS. Flor.631 Malm*. 53. 

X Baron Maeerei has calculated the average weight of the haman body 
at somewhat less than 11.000 guineas. Pict 13& not. 

§ Pictaviensis(135), and Orderie (185). say that he was buried on the 
beach ; most cf our historians TMalm. 57. West. 2S4. Paris, 3), that the 
body waa given to his mother without ransom, and interred h\ her orders 
at Waltham. A more romantic story is told by tlie author of tlie Waltham 
MS. in the Cotton library, Jul. D. 6, who wrote about a century afterwards. 
If we may^ believe liim, two of the canons, Osgod Cnniipe, and Ailric, the 
chUde maister, were sent to be spectators of the battle. They obtniucd 
irom William, to whom they presented ten marks of gt)Id. ^rmission to 
search for the body of their benefactor. Unable to distinguish it among 
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A NO hO'SAXO N& 



Mity offlie AjigliK8MBOB»-FV«d«l 

of Law— Criaua— ^a^n. 

Syxry aecoimt of the civil poUty of the Anglo-Saxont 
must necessarily be imperfect We can only view Um 
subject through the intervening gloom of eight oenttiries; 
and the faint light which is furnished by imperfect n»- 
tices, scattered hints, and partial descriptions, may 8erv» 
to irritate, but not to satisfy curiosity. It would be in 
vain to seek for information in ihe works of foreiga 
writers ; and the native historians never imagined that 
it could be requisite to delineate institutions with which 
they had been familiarized from their childhood, and 
which they naturally judged would be perpetuated along 
with their posterity. 

Of the military character and predatory spirit of the 
Saxons an accurate notion may be formed from the 
Danish adventurers of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Both were scions from the same Gothic stock : but the 
latter retained for a longer period the native ptopcities 
of the original plant. Hengist and Cerdic, and their 
felk>w-chieflainB, were the sea-kings of thetr mge, ani- 
mated with the same spirit, and pursuing the sane 
objects as the barbarians, whose ferocity yielded to the 



i!i« heaps of Uie slain, they sent for Hamlirs mittreaa, BditVia, aoraaoM^ 
** the fair,*' and the " swan's ii ck.** ttv her his ffatnres werp 



Tlie corpse was interred at Walthiim with n>Kal houuurs, in the M«ar< 
of st^^'tTul Norman earlx an'i L'4*ni)emen. — Mr. Tiir er tirst called tlir all 
tion of his reafiers to this MS. Hist of Ivnt;. i. 60. 
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perseverance of Allied, but subdued the pusillanimity 
of Ethelred. The reader, has only to transfer to the 
Saxons the Danish system of warfare, its multiplied 
aggressions, its unquenchable thirst of plifnder, and its 
unprovoked and wanton cruelties, and he will form a 
correct picture of the state of Britain, from the first 
defection of Hengist to the final establishment of the 
octarchy. The adventurers did not think of colonizing 
the countries which they conquered, till they had be« 
come weary of devastation ; and then they introduced 
the institutions to which they had been habituated in 
their original settlements. 

Of these the most important, and that which formed 
the groundwork of all the rest, maybe discovered among 
the Germans in the age of Tacitus. From him Ve leam 
that every diieftain was surrounded by a number of 
retainers, who did him honour in time of peace, and 
accompanied him to the field in time of war. To fight 
by his side they deemed an indispensable duty ; to sup- 
vive his fall, an indelible disgrace *. It was this artifir 
oial connexion, this principle which reciprocally bound 
the lord to his vassal, and the vassal to his lord, that 
held together the northern hordes, when they issued 
forth in quest of adventures. They retained it in their 
new homes; and its consequences were gradually deve 
loped, as each tribe made successive advances in power 
and civilization. Hence sprang the feudal system willi 
its long train of obUgations, of homage, suit, service, 
purveyance, reliefs, wardships, and scutage. That it 
was introduced into England by the Norman conqueror, 
is the opinion of respectable writers ; and the assertion 
may be true, if they speak of it only in its mature and 
most oppressive form. But all the primary germs of 
the feucUil services may be descried among the Saxons, 
even in the earlier periods of their government ; and 
many of them llouarished in full luxuriance long befoxa 

•Tac.0enii.l3ill 
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the extmction of the dynasty. As the subject is inter- 
esting, I may be allowed to treat it more in detail. 

That the artificial relation between the lord and his 
man or vassal, was accurately understood, and that its 
duties were faithfully performed by the Anglo-Saxons, 
is sufficiently evident ^m numerous instances in their 
history. We have seen * that wheu Cynewulf was sur- 
prised in the dead of the night at Merton, his men 
refused to. abandon, or even to survive their lord; and 
when on the next morning the eighty-four followers of 
Cyneheard were surrounded by a superior force, they 
also spurned the offer of life and Uberty, and chose ra- 
ther to yield up their breath in a hopeless contest, than 
to violate the fealty which they had sworn to a murderer 
and an outlaw t. An attachment of this romantic and 
generous kind cannot but excite our sympathy. It grew 
out of the doctrine, that of all the ties which nature has 
formed or society invented, the most sacred was that 
which bound the lord and the vassal ; whence it was in- 
ferred that the breach of so solemn an engagement was 
a crime of the most disgraceful and unpardonable atro- 
city. By Alfred it was declared inexpiable : the laws 
pronounced against the offender the sentence of for- 
feiture and death %, 

It was not, however, an institution which provided 
solely for the advantage of one party. The Obligations 
were reciprocal. The vassal shar^ with his fellows in 
the favours of his lord, and lived in security under his 
protection. It was a contract, cemented by oath, for the 
benefit of each. " By the lord,*' said the inferior, placing 
his hands between those of his chief, ** I promise to be 
" faithful and true; to love all that thou lovest, aod 
** shun all that thou shunnest, conformably to the laws 

• Sec history, p. 140. 

i Chron. Sax, anno 750, p. 57 

t Chron. Sax. 58. Leg. Sax. p. 33, 34, 35. 149, 1^3. tlven tlie word wmd 
seems to have been known in England as early ns the r«ign of Alftcd. 
Asser, his instractor, calls the thanes of Somerset,' nohUes vaas illi Sama^ 
tunensis plagse. Asser, 33. 
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•* of God and man ; and never in will or weald (powerX 
" in word or work, to do that which thou loathest, pro- 
** vided thou hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil the 
" conditions to which we agreed when I subjected myself 
" to thee, and chose thy will *. 

This last proviso furnished the usual. pretext for the 
dissolution of these engagements. To it every powerful 
chie^ain appealed as often as he dared to disobey the 
orders of his sovereign, the ** king-lord,'^ as he was 
called, in contradistinction to inferior loids. The sub- 
vassal, indeed, could not be compelled by the tenour of 
his oath to bear arms against the head of the state ; but 
he never presumed to doubt the rectitude of his imme- 
diate chief, and always accompanied him to the field, 
whether it were against the enemies, or the sovereign of 
his country. We are told that Godwin and his sons were 
** loath to march against their king-lord : *' yet their 
" men " followed them in sufficient numbers to render 
doubtful the issue of the contest ; and on the submission 
of their leaders were only required to transfer their 
homage to '* the hands '' of the king. 

It should, however, be observed that the Anglo-Saxon 
vassals were, divided into two classes. Some were vas- 
sals by tenure, holding lands under the obligation of 
following their lord: and these appear to have been 
numerous : for many of the sons of the noble Saxon had 
no other inheritance but their swords, and no other pro- 
fession but that of arms. These were therefore always 
ready to accept the ofifer of lands in return for military 
service ; and were accustomed, if they met with np such 
offer in their native province, to seek employment among 
the retainers of some powerful chieftain in the other 
Saxon kingdoms t. Besides these there were also vas- 



• Leg. 40L 50. 63. Bromp. 859. 

t See Bede's remarks on the filii nobilium vel emeritorum militam. Ep. 
ad Egb. Ant 309. These I take to be the nthcundmen', or men of the sith or 
military profession, so ofien mentioned in the early laws of the southera 
kingdoms. Leg. 10. 22. 23. S5. 
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•ah flram choice, men whopoMCuing lands of tbeir own, 
eigoyed the enviable privilege of choosing their own 
U»ds : ibr it was a maxim of Anglo-Saxon legislation 
that every man shonld have a superior answerable ibr 
his conduct *. Of both descriptions several notices may 
be discovered among the relies of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quity. 

Whatever may have been the oonduet of the other 
northern tribes, there cannot be a doubt that the con- 
querors of Britain shared among themselves the lands of 
Reconquered. This is suffieiently attested by the state 
of landed property among them in every subsequent 
stage of their history; andby the general surveys which 
had originally been taken. Every district and eveiy 
kingdom had been distributed by computation into so 
many lands of ftunilies, otherwise denominated hides or 
sowlings. Of these we are infbrmed by venerable Bede 
(720), that the isle of Wight contained twelve hundred, 
the kingdom of Sussex seven thousand, that of Merda, 
north and south of the Trent, twelve thousand. It ap» 
pears that in such divisions much the larger portion was 

g'ven to the king, and the remainder was shared among 
A ohieftains, his immediate vassals. A subdivisiaa 
then took place. Kach principal proprietor, acting in 
the same mamMff, erected a petty empire Ibr himaelt 
and retaining a ctmsiderable part for his own use^ allflttod 
the rest, in diferent proportions, and on difeiientteaurQik 
to his followers t. Though in the progress of seversl 
centuries Q&is distributips piust have been considerably 



• In Latfn Ow wtw wJlaA (wmw wdrtt. Tb«7 ivm toBuaan in FnMi 
(Baloi. capii i4& 696), and Mam to have been verv nomerous in Bvglanl 
Thai when Alfred bequeaths several of hit lands to Ua eon Bdwavd. "ha 
•• pinyi the liHniUea atChadder |n SoiMnoUhire to ebooaa Bdwani on the 
*' lame terms, as had formerly been agreed betareen Alfred and them." 
(Test MIL) We often find them deseriMd in Domesday, aa free men. who 
eoold go mth their lands to whomsoever they plnased. Thna in Kant 
** poterant ire j^uoUbet com terris sids Lelbtan at Lewin aiElniet et fiiietet 
« duo aUi tempore regia EdwaidL*' Domes. 10. 6, i. In the E«on satrey fet 
the expression ** ire <iuo volebant,** is substitnted ** digere doninnm ^cni 
« dnm volontatem suam.*' ft)L383. 

t See Bed. It. 13. 16. JnzU astimationem Anglomm. Ifaifd. S4A» e. IS 
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dMturbed, ito Qrigmal festunt wwe still retained^ and, 
if c« tbe (MM hamd tlie rojal demesne was diminished 
by firequent grants, its losses were on the other repaired 
by tha extinction of families, and the forfeitures of oii- 
wiinals. As the princes of Wessex gradually suppressed 
the independepice of the other tribes, they claimed ftr 
themselves the lands allotted to the different crowns, 
«nd at the dose of the d]rnasty their possessions weie 
ksmense in eyery dimion of the kingdom. 

That this is not merefy a fiuiciful theory will appear 
£roni an mspectiim of Domesday. That authentic record 
presents a correct picture of the state of the country, not 
caly under the Norman William, but also under his 
.Anglo-Saxon predecessor, Edward. Taking the county 
«f Kent as a specimen, we find that out of four hundred 
snd thirty places described as lying within its precincts, 
not fewer than one hundred and ninety-four, nearly one 
baU^ belonged to the crown ; and that the remainder 
was unequally divided among the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of Rochester, the two abbots of St 
Austin's and St Martin's, the queen Editha, the eark 
Ciodwin* Harold, and Lewin, Alnod child, Brixi diild, 
and Sbem Biga. These elev^ were the great tenants 
IB ehie( the king's principal thanes, the real peers of 
the county. But besides the fnoperty and priyileges, 
wbich they claimed in that capacity, most of them were 
in possession of parcels of land whidi they held in com- 
ncm with many inferi<Nr thanes, as sub-tenants, some 
under the crown, some under its unmediate vassals, thus 
pconting out by the difference of their tenures, what origi- 
nally was the king's demesne, and what was the demesne 
of the great lords in whose places they now stood *. 

If exceptions in favour of particular persons prove the 
existence of a general rule^ it will follow that all the 



* S«e Heniham'i lammary table of lands in Kent, compiled ftom th« 
anto^aph of Domesday. It is obsairable, that the conqueit>r« when he 
diatnbnted the county among his followers, still kept np the same number 
of eloven tenants in cnieC I bid. pu SO. See Note A. 
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lands of the Anglo-Saxons were originally burdened 
with the obligation of military service. As the barba- 
rians had acquired their new settlements by the sword ; 
so by the sword they were expected to retain them. But 
after their conversion to Christianity, a broad distinction 
was drawn between the clergy and laily, *' the mass- 
" thanes and the world-thanes." As the former were 
the servants of God, it was their duty to be employed in 
the offices of devotion and of charity ; and they were 
consequently forbidden to mingle in the fray of arms, 
or to shed the blood of their fellow-men. Hence, in 
numerous instances, their estates were successively ex- 
onerated from every species of service. This indulgence 
in Northumbria speedily degenerated into a dangerous 
abuse : and laymen, assuming the habits of. monks, ob- 
tained from the weakness or the covetousness of the 
prince the grant of similar exemptions. Venerable Bede 
(anno 734) made an effort to check the evil : he described 
in a letter to the archbishop of York and brother of the 
king, its probable consequences ; and expressed his ap- 
prehensions that the continual diminution of the mili- 
tary tenures would leave the kingdom without a compe- 
tent force for its defence *. The Mercian princes were 
less improvident; and while they abolished all other 
burdens in favour of the ecclesiastical bodies, generally 
reserved the three important obligations of the ftesten- 
geweorc or reparation of fortresses, the bryge-geweorc or 
construction of bridges, and the fyrd-fadrelde or military 
service t. But even these were annulled by the more 
easy piety of Ethelwulf (855) not only in his own domi- 
nions but in those of the kings his vassals. The clergy, 
however, during the invasions of the Danes, had the 
patriotism to waive this valuable privilege ; and there is 
still extant a charter, in which Burhred, king of Mercia, 
(868) publicly thanks them for having spontaneously 

» EpUt ad Egbert. Antist. 309. 
I Wilk. Con. i. 100. Heming. Chart. 109. Bed. App. 767, 
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furnished that military aid, to which they were no longer 
liahle hy law *. 

These exemptions sufficientl) show the existence of 
military services towards the commencement, while 
Domesday fully confirms it at the cU>se, of the Saxon 
government. They seem to have heen exacted from 
all vassals, both those who chose their own lords, and 
those who held lands of others t. By what rule they 
were originally imposed, it is impossihle to discover: 
but at a later period they were fixed on the basis of 
immemorial usage, which appears to have varied in 
almost every county and borough. Perhaps wo shall 
not recede far from the truth, if we judge of the rest 
of the kingdom from Berkshire, in which we learn that 
one miles was furnished for every five hides of land , 
that he served during two months ; and that, if his own 
possessions did not amount to the legal quantity, he 
received pay at the rate of four shillings to the hide 
&om the other proprietors. It may be observed that 
the same number of hides was required by the law 
for the dignity of thane, who by the Norman compilers 
of Domesday is called, in their feudal language, miles 
regis dominions. 

The performance of these services was enforced by 
numerous enactments in the laws of the Saxon kings 
from the time of Ina (700) to the reign of Canute (1030) 
On some occasions the defaulter was punished with the 
forfeiture of his lands, on others with the payment of a 
8t«ed fine. In Worcestershire if he were a vassal by 
choice, his real property was placed at the mercy of the- 
Ising ; if the tenant of another, his lord was bound to 
find a substitute, or pay a fine of forty shilUngs, with 
power to levy the expense on the defaulter. The burghers 
of Oxford were at liberty to send twenty soldiers, or lo 
pay twenty pounds ; at Warwick whoever disobeyed the 
summons, was mulcted one hundred shillings ; in Col- 

• Ingulf. 17. 21. 4 Gnle, ii\. 763 

VOL. I V 
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Chester every bouse paid sixpence m lieu of all 
service. In these and numerous other instances of a 
similar description, we may easily rec^^nise the rudi- 
ments of the prestation* called scutage by the Norman 
feudalists*. 

Nor were the three great services already mentioned 
the only burthens to which landed property was sub- 
jeeted among our Saxon ancestors. In difierent char- 
ters we read of sheri&-aids, of the hideage or land tax, 
of the fees of ealdcsmen and public officers, and a va- 
riety of impositions, the nature of which it is novr hope- 
less to investigate. But among the number was a 
grievance, whicb bears a near resemblance to the pur- 
veyance of later times, the obligation of furnishing 
fbrage, provisions^ and lodging to the attendants of the 
king in his progresses through the country, and not 
only to them, but also to their servants* horses, hounds, 
and hawks. Other preatations were fixed and certain: 
this was ind^enninate and occaainnal, and on that 
account was more galling and oppressive <f. Canute 
attempted to abolish it towards the close of his reign, 
and ordered his reeves to supply from the demesne 
lands whatever might be necessary for the su^^rt and 
oomlbrt of his hous^okl$. 

The king appears to have claimed the power, not only 
of disposu^ of the benefice or fee after the death of the 
tenant, but also of controlling the distribution of his 
other possessitxis. Hence the vassid in hia will was 
always anxious to obtain the confirmation of hia supe- 
rior, and to make prafisixHi lor the payment of what was 
termed by the Saxons the keriot^ by the Normans the 
reli^i. Of both these practices we meet wiih nnme- 

* Leg. 83. 135. Domesday, pMsiin. 

t Ingulf, 17. 33. Heming. Chart. 31. 58. 

t Lefr 14a 

$ Thoiixh Bracton makes a distinction between them, the Uws mow 
ancient than Bracton make none. Compare Leg. Sax, 144 with 90. Br 
the Conqueror, it was decreed that the relief should be iiaid out of the 
chattels of the deceased. The relief of the vavasor is tiiebest horse whieh 
the tenant had on the day of his death : a jour de sa mort. Ibid. 
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rous instances. Thus Elfbelm, after leaving his heriot 
to the king, concludes his will in these words ** And 
now I beseech thee, my beloved lord, that my last 
testament may stand, and that tbou do not permit it to 
** be annulled. God is my witness that I was always obe- 
*' dient to thy father, faithful to him, both in mind and 
" might, and ever true and loving to thee.* " So also 
archbishop iElfiric first ** bequeaths to his lord his best 
** ship, and the sail-yards thereto, and sixty helmets, and 
"** sixty coats of mail/' and then wills, if it were his lonfs 
toilL, &c t By the laws it was provided that the heriot 
should be paid within twelve mon&s i^om the death of 
the last possessor; and was apportioned to the rank 
which he bore in the state. That of an earl was four 
horses saddled, four unsaddled, four helmets, four coati 
ot mail, eight spears, eight shields, four swords, and one 
hundred mancuses of gold : of a king's thane cme half 
of the last : of an inferior thane his horse, and his arms^ 
with an offer of his hounds or hawks. If he died intes 
tate, the payment of the heriot preserved the estate in 
his family : if he fell in battle for his lord, the heriot 
was remitted $. 

There is resson to believe that the Saxon like the 
Norman kings (and their example was probably imitated 
by the inferior lords) claimed occasionally the ward- 
ship of heiresses, and disposed of them in marriage $. 
The laws, though their language is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, seem to allude to such a custom. They provide 

* Lye, App. il. 

t Mores, iBlflrie« 69L 8«t hubt other Ingtaoeps of preteotsleft to tne 
kini;. Hicks, dissert. episL 51. llitts S\fnt leaves two marks of gold to 
^ his king-lord Harold, and one to his ladv." Mores, p. 9S. 

% Leg. 144. SSa 246. It has been said that hertots weie introdaced hy 
Canute, because they are not mentioned in the laws of his predecessors. 
But he seems merely to record an ancient custom. They are noticed as 
such under Edgar (Hist. Elien. 480), and Elfhelm, whose heriot has been 
already mentioned, lived many years befbre Ethelred. Longo retmacto 
tempore. Ibid. 498. Edgar himself describes tiiem as an anci^-nt insti- 
tution in the charter, in which he fives the monasteries from the obliga* 
lion. ** Solitui census, qnem indigenm Heriotua usualiter vocitant, qui pro 
" hojos patri» potfntibus post <^itnra regibns dari •olet.'* Seldeni» 
«ileg. ad Eadm. p. 153. 

{L(V.144.1«. Hist Rames. 403.441. 

Y2 
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that no maid or widow shall he compelled to marry 
against her will, and very inconsistently forbid the 
female to be sold in marriage, while they allow a pre- 
sent to be accepted from her husband*. This custom 
prevailed also in the royal burghs. In Shrewsbury no 
woman could marry without a licence from the king. 
With her first husband she paid a fine of ten shillings: 
if she took a second, the sum was doubled t. 

From the tenures of land we may pass to the distinc- 
tion of ranks, and the administration of justice. With 
a few shades of accidental difference both these were 
substantially the same in all the nations of Grothic 
origin. Among the Anglo-Saxons the free population 
was divided into the eorl and ceorl, the men of noble 
and ignoble descent]:. The former were said to be 
ethel-born : and with a people acknowledging no other 
merit than martial prowess, it is probable that this dis- 
tinction attached to those only whose fathers had nevei 
exercised the occupations of husbandry or of the me- 
chanical arts. It was merely personal: it conferred 
neither property nor power but it served to gratify 
pride; and numerous complaints attest the arrogance 
with which the noble Saxon looked down on his inferior, 
and the reluctance with which " the full-bom" bore the 
superiority of the " less-born," whom merit or fiivour 
had raised above them $. The termination ing added to 
the name of the progenitor designated his posterity. 
The Uffingas were the descendants of Uffa, the Oiscin- 
gas the descendants of Oisc ||. But the more lofty title 
of etheling, the son of the noble, was reserved for the 
members of the reigning family ; and these in each of 
the Saxon dynasties pretended to derive their pedigree 

• T.«'g. 109. 122. 144. 145. 

t Domesday, Scirnpescire. and a forfeiture is mentioned in Norfolk, be- 
cause the womiin who held the profierty married nithin a year afier the 
death of her husband.— General Introduction, vol. iir., by Mr. Ellis. 

% By not attending to this meauinn; ^^ ^^c yrovA eurl, aua rendfrinie it nvl. 
the translators of the Saxon law6 have made several passaiies uuintelti- 
gible. See Leg a 35. 65. 

f Leg. 83 111 . Bid. 296. || Bed. iL 5. 15^ 
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from Woden, a i-eal or febulous cDnqiieror, wbo was 
adored by bis votaries as tbe god of battles. The sup- 
posed divinity of tbeir parent secured to tbem the ''fene- 
ration of tbeir pagan followers ; and when Cbriatianity 
bad dissipated the illusion, the superiority of their 
earthly descent was still acknowledged by all their con- 
temporaries *. 

Among the etbel-bom the first place was occupied by 
the cyning or kingt. In the succession to the crown 
the reader must have observed occasional deviations 
from the diredt line of hereditary descent. The causes 
have been already explained: but whether the new 
nionarch were the immediate or the collateral heir of his 
predecessor, the consent of the witan always preceded 
his coronation. Hence the original writers, whose lan^ 
guage is the best evidence of the sentiments prevailing 
among their contemporaries, usually speak of their 
kings as elected to the throne. The cjnaingwas the lord 
of the principal chieftains, and through them of their 
respective vassals. As his estates were nearly equal to 
theirs all together, so was his annual revenue and the 
number of his thanes : forming in the aggregate a power 
sufficient to humble the proudest, or to reduce the most 
^tious of his subjects. Thrice in the year the great 
tenants of the crown were reminded of their depend- 
ence. At the festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide they were summoned to pay him their homage. 
They appeared before him in the guise of dependants 
while he was seated on his throne with the crown on 
his head, and a sceptre in each hand. During eight 
days they were feasted at his expense, and on their dis- 
missal received presents from his bounty J. He exer- 

* Chron. Sax. 13. 15. Gale, iii. 134.- Voden, de cujas stirpe multarnm 
provinciarum regium genus originem duxit. Bed. i. 15. 

t The etymology of this word has been much disputed. As from thtuda 
people, the Teutones formed thiudanSt the chief of t}ie people, I see no rea- 
son why from cynnt or fttin, a vwxt might not oe formed cyning, the ckitf 
0/ the race. 

X Chron. Sax. 163. Hist Ham. 395. Sceptris simul et coron^. Ailred, 
£ieT.898. Regalia instrumenta sufitinuit. Id. 399. 
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eised «n undisputed authority oyer the national foroei 
by sea and land. He was the supreme judge ; and was 
accustomed to receive appeals from every court of judi- 
cature. Of ihe fines which were levied on offenders the 
principal portion was paid into his treasmy : he could 
eommute the punishment of death, and was accustomed 
to liberate a prisoner in every burgh and jurisdtctioD 
into which he entered. The ealdorman, sheriffs^ bo- 
rough-reeves, and judges were appointed by him : thej 
held their offices at his pleasure, subject to removal as 
his caprice might suggest, or his justice might direct \ 
His ^ peace" or protection secured the man to whom it 
was granted from the pursuit of his enemies. At his 
coronation, and for ei^t days afterwards, it was ex- 
tended to the whole kingdom : ea^ year it was equalfy 
observed during the octaves of the three great festivals^ 
in which he was accustomed to hold his court ; and at 
all times it was enjoyod by every person within the cir- 
cuit of four miles from his actual resideDoe, by travel- 
lers on the four highways, and by merchants or their 
servants, as long as they were employed on the navi- 
gable rivers. Some infractions of this peace subjected 
the offender to a heavy amercement : others of a more 
heinous description placed his \i£t and property at the 
mercy of the kingt. 

• Leg. 20. 6S. 109. 901. Chron. Sax. 49. Asaar. 70. 

f Lpg. 63. 199. The real distance to which the Ung*8 peace e at eiw h i 
mm his actual r«8ideiioe was whimsiciJIy flaed at thiee milea. Uirae 9m- 
longs, three roods, nine feet, nine hands (inches?^ and nine barley eonia 
Leg. 63. The object of this institution, as also of another called ** the 
** peace of God," was to diminish the nnmber of outrages perpetrsiei 
nnder the pretext of retaliation. The latter is said to have been ftnl 
establisht^ tn Aqoitain. about the year 103:i : though its radimenis app« 
in the decrees of sev<nml councils before the close of the tenth evataiy 
TBouqiiet x. 49. 147); and it is enforced in the laws of Icing I\thelred at 
the beginning of the eleventh (Leg. 108. 109). In Enirland it included 
the Ember days. Advent, Lent the Tisils, and featirals of Christ, the 
Virgin Mary, the Apostles, and of All Saints, and ererr SitDday, raek- 
oning from the hour of nine on Saturday to the dawn of light on the Moo- 
day morning (Leg. 108, 109. 131. 197> In France it bei^an every meek 
on the evening of the Wednesday, and lasted till tlie Monday (Glabar 
apud Du Cange in voce Treva). During these days it waa forbidden. 
nnder severe penalties, for any man to slay, maim, or assault his eneaiy, 
or to distrain or plunder his lands. Ut nnUns homo alioa "■"■^'^-t, ant 
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The consort of the cyning was originally kaowa by 
the appellation of "queen," and shared in common with 
her husband the splendour of royalty. But of this dis- 
tinction she was deprived by the crime of £adburga,the 
daughter of Offa, who had administered poiscMS to her 
husband Brihtric, king of Wessex. In the paroxjrsm of 
their indi:;aation the witaa punished the unoffending 
wives of their future monard» by abolishing with the 
title of queen all the appendages oi female royalty. 
Ethelwulf, in his old age, ventured to despise the pre- 
judices of his subjects. His young consort, Judith, was 
crowned in France, and was permitted to seat herself by 
his side on the throne *. But during several subse- 
quent reigns no other king imitated his example ; and 
the latest of the Anglo-Saxon queens, tboi^h they had 
been solemnly crowned, generally contented themselves 
with the more modest l^>pellation of *' the lady." t But 
whatever were their legitimate hoBours, they could not 
be deprived of the influence which was naturally at- 
tached to their situation ; and no one presumed to solicit 
a favour from the monarch without offering a present to 
his wife %, From several passages it appears that sepa- 
rate estates were allotted for the support not only of tlie 
queen but also of her children^ and the princes of the 
blood. 

After the royal fiimily the highest 43vd0r in the state 
was that of the ealdormen or earls. From the nature 
of their office they were soosetimes styled viceroys {: 
by Bede they are dignified with the title of princes and 

vulneret, aut occidat, nullus namiam ant pnedam capiat Order. Vit. 
anno 1096 

• Aswr, 10. 

t Chron. SoK. 133. 164. 165. 168. A letter in More*s iBIfiric begins thu : 
** Wulstan arnhlH>hap gieets Canoti* king his lord, and iElfgiva the iady.'* 
p. 104. She ^iives heiselt ilie naaie title. " 1 iElf|;iva the Jadjf, kiag Bd- 
" ward*8 muthrr." ibid. 96. In one charter Edftai's ^oeen desiKSxtea 
kerMilf by ttie 8ingu1«-t»ipi«MiMn; ego iU&htyih pnefttti vsM^is conlaie- 
nma. Hed. Aiji. 777- 

% G >le. iii. 457. Hicks. Diuert. SI. 

fSubregalL Bed. App. 765~7«7. 
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satraps*. The districts which they governed in the 
name of the king, were denominated their shires, con- 
fined originally to a small tract of country, but gradu- 
ally enlarged to the extent of our present counties. The 
policy of the West-Saxon kings, after the subjugation of 
the neighbouring states, still added to their authority 
by comprising several shires within the same earldom. 
Thus the whole kingdom of Mercia was intrusted bj 
Alfred to the administration of the ealdorman Etheredt: 
that of Northumbria by Edgar to the fidelity of the earl 
Osulf };. It was the duty of the ealdorman, as the re- 
presentative of the monarch, to lead the men of his 
shire to battle ; to preside with the bishop in the courts 
of the county ; and to enforce the execution of justice $. 
Of the fines and rents paid to the king within his juris- 
diction he appears to have received one-third ||. This 
ofiice was originally in the gift of the crown, and might 
be forfeited by misconduct : but it was so frequently 
continued in the same family, that at last, instead of 
being solicited as a fiivour, it began to be claimed as a 
right f . 

Bede makes frequent mention of another order of 
men whom he calls comites. By Alfred, in his trans- 
lation, they are uniformly termed " gesiths,** " a word 
which signifies attendants or companions. Eddius ap- 
pears to speak of them under the description of regales 
socii, and sodales regis ft : whence I should conclude 
that they were either o£Elcers of the royal household, 
bound, as we are informed, to wait on the king in rota- 
tion it]:, or military retainers bound to attend his person 
in war $$. 

• Principes. Satrapas. Primatei, Optimatet, I>uce& All these tittea aie 
xendrred by Alflred ealdormen. f Asaer, 50. 53. 

i Mailtos. 148. JChron.Sax.78. Leg. 7a 136, 

Domesday, Hnntedunscire, SnotinKhamscire. 
I Chron. Sax.169,170. ••Bed.iii 14. v. 4. *t Edd.vit. WilttSL 
1 1 Asser, 65. I observe that the writers after the conquest, when the> 
copy the Saxon writers, substitute Milites for Socii ; and seem to nnder- 
stand by them the same persons whom they called mei^nalx or menials* 
persons whom their lord always conducted with him, wherever ho went. 
|§ See note B. 
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We also meet with the titles of "heretoch and hold," 
denoting military commands of importance: and of 
" child,*' which has heen conceived to mean the principal 
thane of a particular district. But the real rank and 
powers of these officers l^ave not heen satisfactorily 
ascertained *. * 

The thanes, so called from thegnian to serve, were a 
numerous and distinguished order of men, divided into 
several classes of different rank, and with different pri- 
vileges. We read of greater and lesser thanes * of the 
thanes of the king, and the thanes of ealdormen and 
prelates. The heriot of the higher was fourfold that of 
the lower thane: and while the former acknowledged 
no other superior than the king, the latter owed suit to 
the court of his immediate lord t. It is certain that they 
held their lands hy the honourable tenure of service 
about the person of their lord or in the field. Milites is 
the term by which they are usually designated in the 
Norman writers : and every expression in Bede denoting 
a military character is invariably rendered thane by his 
royal translator);. The law required, one combatant 
from every five hides of land ; and the acquisition of 
property to the same extent was sufficient to raise a 
«eorl to the rank of a thane $. But without it, though 
he might accompany the king to the field, though he 
should possess a helmet, a coat of mail, and a golden- 
hilted sword, hff was still condemned to remain in the 
subordinate and humble condition of a ceorl. A politic 
exception was admitted in &vour of the merchants, who 

* We read of Wnlftaotb, vfrho was father of earl Godwin, and child of 
Sussex ( Chron. Sax. 137), of Edric child in Herefordghire (Chron. Lamb, 
ad aun. 1067), AlfHc child i° East-Anglia (Hist Elien. 470), Aliiod child 
in Kent, Brixi child in Kent (Domesday. Chenth). I suspect the appel- 
lation merely denotes a person, who from hte childhood was heir apparent 
to some Iiigh office. It was given to Edwy befi>re his accession to the crown 
(Lye, App. iv.), and to Ed}(ar Etheling. who, as he never became king, 
retained it during the whole reigu of William the Conqueror. Chron. Sax. 
173. 182. Chron. Lamb, ad ann. 1068; 1075. It was someihing like the 
present Spanish title of *' Infant" 

t Leff. 47. US. 144. Domes; Worcester. 172. 

t Bed. iii. 14. iv. la V. la » Leg. 70. 
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were accustomed to form companies or gilds, and pos- 
sessed their lands in common. To sail thrice to a foreign 
land with a cargo of his own wares, entitled the merchant 
to the rank and privileges of the thaneship *. Of these 
privileges the most valuable was the amount of the were, 
an advantage, which will be more fully explained here- 
after. 

The gerefas or reeves were officers of high importaaoe 
Appointed by the king and the great proprietcMTS in their 
respective demesnes. They were to be found in every 
separate jmrisdiction: but the principal were the reeves 
of the shires, ports, and borou^s. It was their duty to 
collect the tolls, to apprehend malefactors, to require 
sureties, to receive the rents, and on several occasions to 
act in the place of their lords t. They were assessors, 
sometimes the chief judges in different courts ; and were 
commanded under a severe penalty to regulate their 
decisions by the directions of the doom-book ]I. 

The foregoing were ethel-born : the uneihelf the trades- 
men, mechanics, husbandmen and labourers, were com- 
prehended under the generic denomination of ceorlet. 
Of these there were two classes. The superior class 
consisted of socmexi, or free ceorles, who held lands by 
conventional services, or chose their own lords, or pos- 
sessed the right of disposing of their real estates by sale, 
or will, or donation. The others were attached to the 
soil, as part and parcel of the manor, transferable with 
it from one lord to another, hound to give their personal 
labour in return for the land which they cultivated for 
their own use, and liable to be punished as runaways if 
they withdrew out of tiie manorial jurisdiction under 
which they were bom $. They had indeed certain rights 

* Leg. 71> Theie Tegnlafloiia have been acttribated te Athefartan, M 
ihe text describes them as the ancient customs <rf the BatwiL It is to Ihem 
that we are to attribute the title of barons given to Um meniianta oTLon^a 
and the cinque |)orts. 

t Leg. 9. 12. 48. 69. X Leg- ^ 

§ In ^hc Boldeu Book may be seen ittniimerable instanoes of Ike &• 
ferencc between the rent and set vices of these two classes. Both paid 
partly in kind, partly in money, and part'y in labovir: but the ftee tenaat 
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recognised by the law ; and could not in many places 
be dispossessed, as long as diey performed their cus- 
tomaiy services: but then these services were often 
uncertain in amount, depending on the will of the lord ; 
he could tallage, or tax them at discietion ; he exacted 
from them the mercheta -or ger^ume, a fine for the mar- 
riage of their daughters and gisters, and did not permit 
them to sell their oatde out of the manor, till they had 
purchased the permission in his court. Traces of ail 
these customs may be found in the remains of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquity, and their previous existence is proved 
hy the decisions in the eonrtsof law during the Norman 
period, when exemption ftom these servile burthens was 
admitted as incontrovertible evidence of free tenantcy *. 
Among a people but lately emerged from barbarism 
the administration of justice is always rude and simple : 
&nd though the absence of legal forms and pleading may 
casually insure a prompt and equitable decision, it is 
difficult without their aid to oppose the arts of intrigue 
and falsehood, or the influence of passion and prejudice. 
The proceedings betbre the Anglo-Saxon tribunals would 
not have suited a more advanced state of civilization: 
they were ill calculated to elicit truth, or to produce 
conviction: and in many instances which have been 
i^corded by contemporary writers, our more correct or 
^ore artificial notions will be shocked at the credulity 
or the precipitancy of the judges. The subject, however^ 

^orkpd only a fixed number of days for the lord in eeed-time and daring 
Ijie harvest : the othpr worked in addition three days in the week during 
^be wlioie year, with tixe exception of a fortnight at Christmaa, and a week 
attlie fesuvals of Easter and Whitsuntide. The eerrices of mechanics 
*«'rf rpgiilnted in the same manner. 

* Se» Abbrev. Placit. 57. Norf. rot 1. 8— 9S. North, rot 1—147. Suih. 
n>t 9.->i6l. Leyces. rot. 6. et passim. We meet also with cotaets, cote- 
■^'is. cotmi*n, or eottagers (qui cotagia et ourtilegia tenent. Stat 1. 843)l 
1'^ no, as their holdings were small, rendered a smaller portion of labour, 
||iat lii, in the Bolden book, two days in the week from JLammas to Mar- 
ttunias, and one only dnriuK tlie rest of the year. There were also berdart, 
rr'm M'^'ices were few, but muUum aerviUa. Abb. Plac. 811. Kent 

^ 19. Bondx appear to have been the masters of families among the 
pNui'l class of ceorlea. If a sufficient number of free tenants could not 
00 Hrocuieil to form a jury, the deficiency was supplied from among th» 
«»oal discreet aud lawful bonds. Stat i. 207. 
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is curious and interesting. These ancient courts still 
exist under different names: and the intelligent ob- 
server may discover in their proceedings the origin of 
several institutions, which now mark the administration 
of justice in the Engli^ tribunals. 

The lowest species of jurisdiction known among the 
Anglo-Saxons was that of " Sac and Soc," words, the 
derivation of which has puzzled the ingenuity of anti- 
quaries, though the meaning is sufficiently understood. 
It was the privilege of holdmg pleas and imposing fines 
within a certain district, and with a few variations was 
perpetuated in the manorial courts of the Norman 
dynasty. It seems to have been claimed and exercised 
by all the greater and by several of the lesser thanes: 
but was differently modified by the terms of the original 
grant, or by immemorial usage. Some took cognizance 
of all crimes committed within their soke : the jurisdic- 
tion of others was confined to offences of a particular 
description; some might summon every delinquent, 
whether native or stranger, before their tribunal : while 
others could inflict punishment on none but their own 
tenants. From the custom of holding these courts m 
the hall of the lord, they were usually termed the hall- 
motes ♦. 

Superior to the hall-mote was the mote of the hundred, 
a large division of the county. It was assembled eveiy 
month under the presidency of the ealdorman or chief 
officer of the hundred, accompanied by the principal cler- 
gymen, freeholders, and the reeve and four men as repre- 
sentatives from each township. Once in the year was con- 
vened an extraordinary meeting, when every male above 
the age of twelve was compelled to attend ; the state of 
the gilds and tythings (or associations of ten famOies) was 

* Lpg. 341. S43. 856. Hist. EHen. 490. 501. Domesday, passim. Thns 
courts absorl>ed much of the basinesx, which would otherwise have hemk 
carried before the courts of the huDtired and county, and from then are 
deriv«*d our present courts baron \ritb civil, and court$ leet with crimiiul* 
jurisdiction. 
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ascertained ; and no man was permitted to remain at 
large, who could not provide a surety for his peaceable 
demeanour. In these courts offenders were tried, aud 
civil causes decided. But their utility was not confined 
to their judicial proceedings. In a period when few 
possessed the humble acquirements of reading and 
writing, the stability of pecuniary transactions was prin- 
cipally dependent on the honesty and character of the 
witnesses ; and the testimony of the hundred was deemed 
on that account conclusive in questions of litigated right 
or disputed obligation. Hence men frequented these 
meetings in the course of private business; and con 
tracts were made, exchanges ratified, purchases com- 
pleted, and moneys paid, in the presence of the court 
But sometimes, when interests of greater importance 
were at stake, or the parties bcjlonged to different dis- 
tricts, the authority of a single hundred was thought 
insuificient. On such occasions, that the controversy 
mij^ht be brought before a more numerous and less par- 
tial tribunal, the ealdorman convoked an assembly of 
the contiguous hundreds, or of the third part of the 
county. The former was termed the court of the lathe, 
and the latter of the trything *. 

Of still higher digni^ and more extensive jurisdiction 
was the shire-mote, or court of the county. It wtis held 
twice in the year, in the beginning of May and October. 
Every great proprietor was compelled to attend, either 
in person or by his steward, or to send in his place his 
chaplain, bailiff, and four principal tenants. The bishop 
and ealdorman, or earl, presided with equal authority, 
and thcT assessors were the sheriff and the most noble 
of the royal thanes. In their proceedings they began 
with those causes which related to the dues and immu- 



• Lei;. 50. 60. 78. 117. S03. 904. 905. 840. Hist. Elien. 473. 475. 484. The 
latlu's still exist in vame of the southeru counties, where thefauudre<t8wera 
smiill. Fium t 'P trytlimiTs is sapposed to be derived tlie loe»l denomina- 
tion < >f rut intf, t)ie t:<ird part of a county In burshs were held burghmolesr 
:orresDon<iing with tite motes of the hundred. Leg.-Sa&. 78. 
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nities of the church; passed to the fines and forfeituies 
belonging to the crown ; and ended with the controrer- 
aies of individuals. In the last case it was the duty of 
the court to attempt a reconciliation by proposiBg a com- 
promise ; or, if the proposal were rejected, to prononnoe 
a definitive judgment *• It was also on these occasions 
that the laws Were related, which had been enacted ia 
the great council of the nation. We haTe still extant a 
letter to king Athelstan firom the membera of a county 
court, the bi^ops* the thanes, send the men of Kent, who 
recapitulate the laws which he had notified to them, pro- 
mise obedience, and condude with the most forcible ez- 
pressiims of attachment to his person t. 

That the shires and hundreds, with their respective 
courts, were or^nally established by the policy of Alfred, 
is asserted by a well-informed writer, who lived at the 
time of the Norman conquest $. There is, however, 
reason to duubt much, if not the whale, of his statement 
Alfred might improve, but he certainly could not invent, 
a system which existed some centuries before his reign. 
1. The division of «&>>«« was common to all the northen 
nations $ : same are known to have existed in England 
under their present names since the first settlement of 
the Saxons | : and others axe mentioned in the laws and 
by the Writers prior to the supposed division by Alfred f . 
llie great inequality in their measurement, and the 
great u-regularity in thdr distribution, prove that they 
were not the uniform work of one monareh : but that 
they owe their origin to different princes, who divided 
the countiy as necessity might require, or pc^cy might 
suggest. 2. The hundreds also appear to have been s 

• Le;.78. 9M. 905. 840. 

t Bromp. 850. The decisions of the witaa in dvil caoiea were also sent 
to the shire-mote. Hist. Elien. 469. 

i Ingulf, aa Be has been foUoircd by Malmslmnr aad othen. 
B Jnae, es»it L 19. 89. 148. H Kent, Shusez, Bsaex. 

Leg. 16. SO, 91. ChiDD. Sax. M. 74, 76. 78 Asaer, a 8. 14. Atm 
was the contem|»rary and instraetor of Uie king. It is evident from hv 
•Uence that he waalgBonnt of any new iastiftawNi at sliiraa or bandieds. 
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continental institution. From Tacitus we learn that Um 
Gi^rmans of his age divided their territories into pagi ; 
that each pagus furnished a hand of one hundred com- 
hatants for battle: and that eadi band was termed ** the 
" hundred of the pagus" bj- which it was furnished *• 
Whether in the establishment of hundreds the Saxons 
followed this or any other particuhir ruk, is uncertain 
It has been supposed that the name was giren to the dis- 
trict occupied by a hundred &miliea oi freemen. This 
hvpothesis has been generally admitted, because it satis- 
fies the mind, and spares the trouble of ulterior investi- 
gation : but it will appear very questionable to those 
who have examined the notices in Domesday, and com- 
pared the disproportionate limits of -even neighbouring 
hundreds t. 

Ingulf has also attributed to Alfred the institution of 
tythings, which by the very name import either a sub- 
division of the hundred, or am association oi ten neigh- 
bouring families^ By law every freeman was to be en- 
rolled in one of these associations, all the members of 
which were made perpetual bail for each other. If one 
of the number fled from jiutice, the remaining nine wf»e 
allowed the respite of a mouth to discover the fugitive ; 
when, if he were not forthcoming, the pecuniary penalty 
€»f his crime was levied on his goods, and, in case of de- 
ficiency, OB the goods of the tythmg; unless it could 

*■ Tae. Germ. tL 

f Hnndfediu contiMt ecntum viU«& Bcomi>. 9S6L It is plain tram 
Bede that villa, which his tianslator always renders tune, eompn-hcnded 
not udIv the mansion of the pmprietor.but also the oottage« of his tenants 
and Blares. Whitaker maintains that tea of these towDships ft>rmed « 
tything or manor, and t> n manors a hundred. Whit. Manchester, ii. 114 
~1S0 Bnt it will be difficult to reconeile this o|4nion with the states 
ments iii Domesday. I will take for example the hundreds in the lathe of 
Sutton n Kent All the others are similar. 
Hundreds. 

Greenwich 

Lesnes • 

Bromlt'y . 

Bokesley . 

Axtnne 

'Westeiham 



SowUnga. 


Aeres of Meadow. 


llano 


• • • ^^% • • • 


. . 131 . . . . 


. . 9 


. . . »t . . . 


. . 5S . . . . 


. . 4 


. . . 8 ... 


. . W . . . , 


, . a 


. . . 871 . . . 


. . 78 ... , 


. . 14 


. . . 65» . . . 


. . 476 . . . . 


. . 36 


. . . 4i . . . 


. . 16 ... . 


. . 9 
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be proved that its members had not connived at his 
escape *. ' 

From these local courts, the hall-mote, the hundred* 
mote, and the shire-mote, appeals were allowed to the 
superior authority of the manarch. Alfred was accusr 
tomed to inspect the minutes of their proceedings, to 
confirm or ^nul th^sir decisions, and occasionally to 
punish the judges for their partiality or ignorance. By 
lus office the king was the supreme magistrate in the 
state : but he had other duties to perform ; and it was 
forbidden to bring any cause before him, till it had been 
previously submitted to the decision of the inferior judges. 
This prohibition was, however, frequently disregarded; 
and few princes refused to exercise their judicial func- 
tions, as often as they were solicited by a favourite, or 
tempted by a present. Wherever the king was present, 
a court might be speedily assembled. To the thanes and 
clergymen who attended on his person, he added the 
prelates and nobility of the neighbourhood^ and with 
their assistance either pacified the parties, or pronounced 
a definitive judgment. But these occasional courts, 
respectable as they might be, were eclipsed by the supe- 
rior splendour and dignity of the " mickle synoths or 
** witena-gemots,'* the great meetings, or assemblies 
of the counsellors, which were regularly convened at the 
festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and 
occasionally, at other times, as difficult circumstances 
or sudden exigencies might require. Who were the 
constituent members of this supreme tribunal, has long 
been a subject of debate ; and the dissertations, to which 
it has given rise, have only contributed to involve it iu 
greater obscurity. It has been pretended that not onlj 
the military tenants had a right to be present, but that 
the ceorls also attended by their representatives, the 
borsholders of the tythings. The latter part of the as- 
sertion has been made without a shadow of evidence, and 

• Leg. Sax. ld& SOI, S0S.S41. 
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the former is built on very &llacious grounds. It is in- 
deed probable that, in the infancy of the Anglo-Saxon 
states, most of the military retainers may have attended 
the public councils : yet even then the deliberations were 
confined to the chieftains ; and nothing remained for the 
vassals but to applaud the determination of their lords. 
But in later times, when the several principalities were 
united into one monarchy, the recurrence of these as- 
semblies, thrice in every year within the short space of 
six months, would have been an insupportable burthen 
to. the lesser proprietors ; and there is reason to suspect 
that the greater attended only when it was required by 
the importance of events, or by the vicinity of the court. 
The prmcipal member^seem to have been the spiritual 
and temporal thanes, who held immediately of the crown, 
and who could command the services of military vassals. 
It was necessary that the king should obtain the assent 
of these to all legislative enactments : because without 
their acquiescence and support it was impossible to carry 
them into execution. To many charters we have the 
signatures of the witan. They seldom exceed thirty in 
number ; they never amount to sixty. They include the 
names of the king and his sons, of a few bishops and 
abbots, of nearly an equal number of ealdormen and 
thanes, and occasionally of the queen, and of one or 
tvro abbesses *. Others, the fideles or vassals, who had 
accompanied their lords, are mentioned as lookmg on 
and applauding : but there exists no proof whatever, 
that they enjoyed any share in the deliberations t. 

The legal powers of this assembly have never been 
accurately ascertained : probably they were never fully 
defined. To them, on the vacancy of the crown, belonged 

* See Ingulf, 32. 44. 45. Gale. iii. 517. Hemingford passim. From a 
passage in the history of Ely (p. 513), it has been inferred that an estate 
of forty hides entitlfd its possessor to a seat In the witan. 

f Preesentibus archiepiscopis et episcopis, Angliss universis. nee non 
Beorredd rege Mercioe, et Edmundo Estangloram rege, abbatam et abbar 
ttesarum, dacum. comitum, procerumque totius terns, aIiorumqae^'d«/ti(m 
inflnita multitudine. qui omaes regium chirographum laudaverunt, dxgni- 
tsktes vero sua nomina subseripserunt, Jng. 17. 

YOL. I. I 
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the choice of the next sovereign : and we find them 
exereieing this c}sum not only at the decease of each 
king, hut even during the ahsenee of Ethelred in Nor- 
mandy. They compelled him to enter into a solemn 
compact with the nation, hefore they would acknowledge 
him a second time for king of England *. In ordinary 
cases their deliberations were held in the presence of 
the sovereign ; and, as individually they were his vassals^ 
as they had sworn '* to love what he loved, and shun 
" what he shunned," there can be little doubt that they 
generally acquiesced in his wishes. In the preambles to 
the Saxon laws the king sometimes assumes a lofty 
strain. He decrees : the vntan give their advice. He 
denominates himself the sovereign : they are kU bishops* 
hig ealdormen, his thanes. But on other occasions this 
style of royalty disappears, and the legislative enact- 
ments are attributed to the witan in conjunction with 
the kingt. The same diversity appears in treaties con- 
cluded with foreign powers. Some bear only the name 
of the king : in others the witan are introduced as sanc- 
tioning the instrument by their concurrence K. In their 
judicial capacity they compromised or decided civil con- 
troversies among themselves; summoned before them 
state criminals of great power and connexions; and 
usually pronounced the sentence of forfeiture and out- 
lawry against those whom ths^ ibund guilty $. As le- 
gislators they undertook to provide for the defence of the 
realm, the prevention and punishment of crimes, and 
the due administration of justice ||. 

In all these tribunals the judges were the free tenants, 
Qwii^ suit to the <;o«irt^ and afterwards called its peers. 
Bat the real authoirity seems to have resided in the {re- 
sident, and the principal of his assessors* whose opinion 
« 

* CInoii. 9m. 145. 

f Leir. 14 34. 48. 7a 109. 113. 

I Leg 47. 51. 104. Chroii Sax. 13S. 

( ChioD. .<Ssx. 164. IM 

g Ingulf. 10. 18. Cliroaw Saac.l36w 130. 16& 
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-was generally echoed and applauded by the rest of the 
members *. Their proceedings were simplified and faci- 
litated by a custom, which has already been mentioned. 
In all cases in which property, whether real or personal* 
was concerned : if a man claimed by gift or purchase ; 
if stolen goods were found in his possession, or he had 
forcibly entered on the lands of others ; he was bound to 
produce the testimony of the court and witnesses, before 
whom the transaction, on which he grounded his own 
right,, must, if it had been lawful, have taken place. On 
this testimony in civil actions the judges frequently de- 
cided ; but if either party advanced assertions of such a 
nature that they could not be proved by evidence, he was 
put on his oath, and was ordered to bring forward cer- 
tain freehcdders, his neighbours, acquainted with his 
character and concerns, who should swear that, in their 
consciences, they believed his assertion to be true. The 
number of these was in many cases fixed by the law, in 
others left to the discretion (^ the court. Sometimes 
four or five sufficed : sometimes forty or fifty were re- 
quired : occasionally men came forward spontaneously, 
and offered themselves by hundreds to swear in behalf 
cf a favoured or much injured individual t. But it 
should be observed that the value of each oath was esti.- 



* Qui liberu in. eis tenu habent, perquot debent caasoe ainguloram 
altema prosecutionetractari. Leg. Sax. 248. If the judges differ in opi- 
nion, the decision is in one taw left with the majority, in another with those 
of highest rank. Si in judicio inter pares oriaiur dissensio, vincat senten- 
tiapluiimorum. Ibid. 237> — Vincat sen tentiameliorum. Ibid. 248. On 
this subject I do not hesitate to appeal tut the treatise called " Leges Hen- 
'* zici primi.'* Though compiled under the Normans, it gives in realitj aa 
account of the Saxon jurisprudence. This is asserted by the author. De 
his omoibns pleniorvm soggerunt ventura ^the sequel) notitiam, sieut 
Edvardi beatissinii principb extitisse tempoiibus certis indiciis et fida re- 
latione cognoTimus, y. 241. The same appears also from the numerous 
passages which are evidently translations from Saxon laws still extant} 
whence it is fair to conclude that much of the vest has been drawn from 
other documents which have perished in the lung lapse of seven hundred 
veara. 

t Thus a thousand persons offered to swear in behalf of the thane Wolf- 
noth. Hist. Blicn. 479. It was called by the Saxons the lada. by later 
■writers wager it law. How far itis allowed, in modem times may be seeo 
in Blackatone ]. iL e. SS. sec. vi. 

22 
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mated by the rank and opulence of the individual. The 
oath of a king's thane was equal to the oaths of six ceorls, 
the oath of an ealdorman to those of six thanes. The 
king and the archbishop, as their word was deemed 
sacred, were exempted from the obligation of swearmg; 
and the same indulgence was sometimes extended to 
the higher orders of the nobility *. If the matter still 
remained doubtfiil, it became usual to select a jury of 
free tenants, who left the court, deliberated among them- 
selves, and returned a verdict, which decided the ques- 
tion t. I will mention an instance in which recourse 
was had to each mode of proceeding, and judgment was 
given on grounds, that to us must appear irregular and 
unsatis&ctory. In a court held at Wendlebury, in which 
the ealdorman Ailwin, and the sheriff Edric presided, an 
action was brought ag&inst the monks of Ramsey, by 
Alfnoth, for the purpose of recovering the possession of 
two hides at Stapleford. After much litigation the deci- 
sion was left to a jury of thirty-six thanes, who were 
chosen equally by the plaintiff and the defendants. 
While they were out of court deliberating on their ver< 
diet, Alfnoth publicly challenged the monks to prove 
their claim by oath. The challenge was accepted ; but 
when they were prepared to swear, the ealdorman arose^ 
observed that he was the patron of the abbey, and offered 
himself to take the oath in its favour. This decided the 
cause. The court, through respect for its president, was 
satisfied with his word, adjudged the two hides to the 
monks, and condemned Alfnoth in .the forfeiture of his 
lands and chattels. By the interest of his friends the 
latter part of the judgment was revoked, on conditioQ 



* Leg/Sax. 73. S6S. 7 uch ridicule has been thrown on this coatom : Imk 
where inquiry was excluded, it was perhaps wise to attach a greater Taloe 
to Uie oaths of persons, who by their rank and opulence were the furthest 
removed from the ordinary temptations to perjury, and who had OMxe to 
forfeit, if they should be prored guilty of that crime. 

t Hist. Ram. 415. 416. Regist. Rolf. 32L May not these juries be 
dered as the origin of our present juries in civil causes? 
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that he would never more disturb the abbey in the pos- 
Bession of Stapleford *. 

In ^criminal prosecutions the proceedings, though 
grounded on the same principles, were in many respects 
different. It was ordered by law, that as soon as the 
hundred-mote was assembled (the same probably held 
with respect to other similar tribunals), the reeve with 
the twelve oldest thanes should go out to inquire into all 
offences committed within the jurisdiction of the court, 
and should be sworn ** not to foresay (present) any one 
** who was innocent, nor to conceal any one who was 
guilt}' t.'* On their presentment, or the accusation of 
the prosecutor and his witnesses, the prisoner was fre- 
quently condemned : if any doubt existed, his plea of not 
guilty was admitted, and after his lord had been called 
upon to speak to his character upon oath, he was at U- 
berty to prove his innocence by the purgation of lada or 
swearing, or the ordeal or judgment of God. In the 
purgation by oath, he began by calling on God to witness 
that he was innocent both in word and work of the crime 
laid to his charge. He then produced his compurgators, 
who swore that "they believed his oath to be upright and 
clean $." It was required that these compurgators or 
jurors should be his neighbours, or resident within the 
jurisdiction of the court, freeholders who had never been 
arraigned for theft, nor ever convicted of perjury, and 
who were now acknowledged for " true men" by all pre- 
sent Their number differed according to the custom of 

• Hist. Ram. 415, 416. 

t Leg. Sox. 117. This is evidently the origin of our grand juries. Mr. 
Beeves in his valuable history of the English law, says, that the earliest 
mention of a trial by jury, that bears a near resemblance to that which 
this proceeding became in after-times, is in the cunstitntbn of Clarendon 
tinder Henry II., which orders that if nobody appears to accuse an offen- 
der before the archdeacon, the sheriff, at the request of the bishop, faciet 
jurare duodecim legales homines de vicineto, seu de villa, quod inde verl- 
tatem secundum conscientiam suam manifestabunt, p. 87. This appears 
-to me to be no more than an inquest resembling that of the Saxon times 
mentioned in the preceding law of Ethelred. Thoy are accusers or wit- 
jiesses, not judges. 

X The oaths are in Wilkins, Leg. Sax. 63, 64. 
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the district ; and was always increased, if tbe tesliisony 
of the lord were wanting, or had proved unfayourabW. 
They were sometimes appointed by the judges, some- 
times drawn by lot, often brought into the court by the 
party himself, an indulgence which enabled him to rest 
his hXe on the decision of his friends and dependants, 
whom he might already have prejudiced in his &vour. 
In Wessex he was permitted to choose thirty jurors, of 
whom fifteen were rejected by the judges: in East- 
An^ia and Nortbumbria he produced forty-eight, out of 
whom twenty-four were appointed by ballot *. If tbey 
corroborated his oath by their own in the form establish- 
ed by law, his innocence was acknowledged. 

If, on the contrary, recourse was had to the ordeai, 
pledges were given for the trial, and the time was fixed 
by the court. As the decision was now left to the Al- 
mighty, three days were spent by the accused in fasting 
and prayer. On the third he was adjured by the priest 
not to go to the ordeal, if he were conscious of guilt ; he 
was then communicated with these words : ** May this 
body and blood of Christ be to thee a proof of inno- 
cence this day :*' after which, he again swore that he 
was guiltless of the crime of which he had been ac- 
cused. The ordeals, which were most in use, were those 
by hot water and fire. For the former a fire was kindled 
under a caldron in a remote part of the church. At a 
certain depth below the surface, which was augmented 
in the absence of a favourable character from the lord, 
was placed a stone or piece of iron of a certain weight 
Strangers were excluded : the accuser and the accused, 
each attended by twelve friends, proceeded to the spot ; 
and the two parties were arranged in two lines opposite 
each other. After the litanies had been recited, a per- 

• Leg. Sax. fi. 12. 87 47. 125. S63. 264. At Wincliplspa the instilntioo 
OGmtiiiued in the hundred court as late as the rei^n (if Henry VI. lo the 
lei|;er-book of th-f IwTOiigh, the compuriiators are calM, iik>- our pres^wi 
lories, the country Iw whom the priMiner is tried. Se» Mie extiuct iu Sir 
F. Palgrave's £ng. Commonweaiih. ii.cxvii. 
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sen was depute(]b from eacb line to examine the caidam, 
and if they agreed that the water heiled, and the stofie 
was placed at the proper depth, the accused advanced, 
plunged in his arm, and took out the wei^. The priest 
inniediately wrapped a clean linen cloth round the part 
which was scalded, fixed on it the seal of the diuroh, 
•and opened it again on the third day. If the arm were 
perfectly healed, the accused was proaoumced innocent: 
if not, he suffered the punishment of fais affemee. In 
the ordeal by fire, the same |Hrecaati<ms were employed 
in respect of the number and position of the attendants. 
Near die fire a space was measured equal to nine of the 
prisoner's feet, and divided by lines into three equal 
parts. By the first stood a small stone pillar. At the 
heginning of the mass a bar of iron of the weight of one 
or three pounds, was laid on the fine ; at ike last collect 
it was taken off, and placed on the piUar. The prisoner 
immediately grasped it in his hand, made three steps on 
the lines previously traced on the floor, and threw it 
down. The treatment of the hum, and the indications 
of guilt or innocence, were the same as those in the osdeal 
by hot water*. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I may observe that the 
national manners opposed many obstacles to the impar- 
tial administration of justice. The institution of lord 
and vassal secured to the litigants both abettors and pro- 
tectors ; and the custom of making presents on all occa- 
sions, polluted the purity of every tribunal. In criminal 
prosecutions conviction was generally followed by pecu- 
niary punishments : of which a part, if not the whole, 

• Leg. Sax. 26, S7. 53. 61. 181. It is evident from our ancient writenr, 
ihat mnny petBons established their innocence hy these trials, whence it 
has been inferred that the clergy were in posseenon of a secret, by which 
ihey either prevented, or rapidly cured, the bum. Yel it is difficult to con- 
ceive that such o secret, so widely diffused, and so frequently apphed. 
could have escat>ed the knowleilge of judges and legislators, anxious to 
prevent the commission of rrime ; or, if it did not, to accoimt for the con- 
duct of such persons in coutiuuing ftnr peveral centuries to enforce the tr al 
by ordeal for the dUcovery of guilt, while they knew that the whole process 
wa8«Q impuituxe. 
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was the perquisite of the principal judge, or of the lord 
of the ooQrt. In civil causes the influence of money was 
employed to retard or accelerate the proceedings, to 
defeat the upright, or support the iniquitous, claimant 
Brihery, under the disguise of presents, found its way 
to the prince on the throne, as well as to the reeve inkis 
court. When Athelstan the priest vras prosecuted f)r 
theft and sacrilege hy his hishop, he sold an estate at a 
nominal pric^ to the ealdorman Wulstan, on condition 
that he would prevent the trial ; and when Alfwin, abbot 
of Ramsey, despaired of protecting the interests of his 
monastery against the superior influence of Alfric, he 
gave twenty marks.of gold to king Edward, five to queen 
Editha, for the interposition of the royal authority m his 
fftvour *. We repeatedly meet with complaints of the 
expense and imcertainty of judicial proceedings ; and 
many individuals deemed it more prudent to sit down in 
silence under their present losses, than to injure them- 
selves still more deeply by purchasing the protection of 
their friends and judges t. 

The crimes to which the Anglo-Saxons were princi* 
pally addicted, were homicide and theft. Among meo 
of violent passions, often intoxicated, always armed, 
quarrels, riots, and murders were inevitable; and as 
long as the laws reftised to exact blood for blood, the 
right of inflicting punishment naturally devolved upon 
the family of the slain. Hence arose those deadly, and 
hereditary feuds, which for so many centuries disgraced 
the legislation, and disturbed the tranquillity, of the 
European nations. One murder provoked another : the 
duty of revenge was transmitted as a sacred legacy to 
posterity ; and the chieftains of the same people often 
regarded each other as more deadly enemies than the 
very invaders against whom they were arrayed. Of this 
the reader has already seen a memorable instance in the 
alternate murders, which for several generations harasse4 

* Hilt. Ram. 45?. Hist Klien. 483. f Ibid. 414. A57> 456. 
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two of the most powerful families in Northumbria. To 
an evil so deeply felt, and so loudly lamented, the legis- 
lature wanted courage to apply any other remedy than 
that of pecuniary compensation ; the usual expedient of 
the savage, who has committed homicide, and is reduced 
tQ the necessity either of constantly trembling for his 
oym life, or of purchasing with presents the forbearance 
of his adversary. This inadequate species of atonement 
had been discovered by Tacitus among the 'ancient Ger- 
mans * : it was matured into a complete but singular 
system by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Every freeman 
was numbered in one of the three claims termed twy- 
hind, syxhind, and twelfhind. The first comprised the 
ceorls, the third the royal thanes; under the second 
were numbered the intermediate orders of society. Thei 
were of these classes, the legal value of their lives, and 
legal compensation for their murder, advanced in pro- 
portion from two to six, and from six to twelve, hundred 
shillings. But that of an ealdorman was twice, of an 
^theling three times, of a king six times the were of a 
royal thane t. To explain the manner in which the were 
was demanded and paid, let us suppose that a thane of 
the twelfhind class had been murdered. The homicide 
might, if he pleased, openly brave the resentment of 
those whose duty it was to revenge the murder : or he 
might seek to fortify himself against their attempts 
within the walls of his own house ; or he might flee for 
protection to one of the asylums appointed by the laws. 
In none of these cases were his enemies permitted to 
proceed immediately to the work of vengeance. The 
object of the legislature was to gain time, that the pas- 

* Suscipere tain inimicitias seu patris, sen pxopinqai, qiutm amidtias 
necesse est — Luitur eUam homicidium oerto armentomm ac pecorum nu- 
mero, recipitaue satisfactionem univena domus. Tac. Germ. xxi. 

t Leff. 53. 64. 71. On account of the progresaive rise of the weret aU 
above toe rank of ceorla were called dear-bom. Leg. SO. The toere was 
the great privilege of the higher classes. For every offence against them 
was punished in proportion to their tpere, and in consequence their per^ 
«ons and properties were better secured than those of their inferiors. Leg. 
35.37.39,40 
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sioDA might cool, and the parties be reconciled. If he 
were found in the open air, it was unlawful to put him 
to death, unless he obstinately refused to surrender. If 
he shut himself up in his house, it might indeed be 
surrounded to prevent his escape, but a week must be 
suffered to etlapse before any hostile attempt could be 
made. If he sought an asylum* the palace of a king, 
etiieling, or archbishop, afforded him a respite of nine 
days, a consecrated church, and the house of an ealdor- 
man, or bishop, a respite of seven days. Sometimes he 
preferred to fight, and much innocent blood was abed: 
fcr it was the duty of the vassal on such occasions to 
succour his lord, and of the lord to hasten with his re- 
tainers to the aid of his vassal. Sometimes he surren- 
dered himself a captive into the hands of his enemieg, 
who were compelled to keep him unhurt for the space 
of thirty days. If^ during that interval, he could pro- 
cure sureties for the payment of the were, he was set at 
liberty ; otherwise his person and his Hfe were aban- 
doned to the mercy of his captors *. When the were 
was offered, the following was the proceeding according 
to law. Twelve sureties, of whom eight were patemid 
and four maternal relatives of the murderer, gave bond 
for the faithful payment of the mulct ; and immediately 
both parties swore on their arms " to keep the king s 
** peace " towards each other. After the lapse of three 
weeks, one hundred and twenty shillings, the healsfang, 
or price of liberation from captivity, were divided among 
the fiither, the sons, and the brothers of the dain. Three 
weeks later an equal sum, under the name of manbote, 
was paid to the lord, as a compensation for the loss of 
his vassal t. After another interval of three weeks the 
flght-wite, or penalty for fighting, which differed in its 
amount according to circumstances, was received by the 
king, or the lord within whose junsdiction the murder 

* w 43. 44. no. 

t The mAnbote for one of the twyhted cl«n wn thirty, of the eizUeil, 
eighty shillings. Leg.SS. 
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liad been committed. Another delay of twenty-one days 
was allowed befjre the first general payment of the were 
to all the relations of the deceased : and then terms were 
amicably adjusted for the liquidation of the remainder 
"by instalments in money or cattle. When the atone- 
ment was completed, the families were reconciled, and 
«11 remembrance of the offence was supposed to be obli- 
terated * 

Robbery was another species of crime, the constant 
repetition of which disturbed the peace of society, and 
%ade defiance to the wisdom and severity of the legisla- 
ture. It prevailed among every order of men. We 
aieet with it in the clergy as well as tiie laity ; among 
thanes no less than ceorls. These depredators fi«quently 
associated in bands. Within the number of seven tliey 
were termed in law theo^: above that number but 
below thirty-six they formed a hlothe : if they were still 
more numerous, they were denominated an army ; and 
to each of these different designations a different punish* 
ment was assigned t. In an open and thinly inhabited 
country it was easy for plunderers of this description to 
drive away by stealth, or carry off by force, the eatde from 
distant farms. To impede the disposal of property which 
had been stolen in this manner, the legislature encum- 
bered every legal sale with a multiplidty of oaths and 
forms; and to promote its discovery, ofiBered to the owner 
every facility, which might enable him to pursue l^e 
offenders through the neighbouring counties^. But the 
frequency proves the inutility of these enactments ; and 
from the increasing severity of the punishment we may 
infer that the evil was stubborn and unconquerable. At 
first the thief was condemned to make thi^efold repara- 
tion ; afterwards to pay the amount of his were, or suffer 
banishment or death : then bis property was confiscated 
to the crown, and his life was placed at the mercy of the 

• Leg %. 54. 75. 369. 870. t Leg- 17. 

X Les.l8.4L.48.58.€6.69LM,8L 
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king ; lastly he was ordered to be put to death without 
the possibility of pardon, and one-third of his property 
was given to the king, a second to the gild or tything 
from which he had stolen, and the remainder to his 
widow and children*. This severity was however 
mitigated by Athelstan ; and the life of the thief was 
spared, if he were under the age of fifteen, or had stolen 
to a less amount than the value of a shilling. Canute 
abolished the punishment of death altogether. His ob- 
ject was to chastise the offender, but at the same time 
to allow him time to repent. On the first conviction the 
thief was condemned to make double reparation to the 
man whom he had iigured, to pay his were to the king, 
and to find sureties for his future behaviour. A repe- 
tition of the crime subjected him to the loss of a hand, or 
a foot, or of both. If he reverted again to his former 
practices, the incorrigible offender was either scalped, or 
suffered the loss of his eyes, nose, ears, and upper Up. 
So strangely blended were lenity and cruelty in the 
judicial punishments of our ancestors t. 

Of the several classes hitherto described as constitut- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, the most numerous 
was that of the ceorles attached to the glebe %. It has 
been disputed whether they were freemen or slaves : but, 
give them what denomination you please, the fieust is 
certain, that they could not separate themselves from 
the spot on which they were bom, nor emancipate them- 
selves firom the service of the lord, by whom they were 
owned. If ever they acquired the full rights of freemen, 
they derived the benefit from his wants or his gratitude^ 
prevaihng on him to commute for certain the uncertain 
conditions of their servitude, or to accept a fixed and 
annual payment in lieu of all other services. Tliere 

• Leg. 8. 7. 13. 17. 66. t Leg. 70. 13& 

t Accordini;; to the enumeration in Donie«d«y these eporles under tbe 
names of villeins, cottars, and bordars, amounted in England to 183.09^ 
whilst the freemen were only 30.005, the slaves 26,552. The burgher^ 
many of whom were ceorles of the same description, were namberad at 
17.105. See table at end of first vol. of sir James Mackintosh's liisloiy. 
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remains, however, another class of men of still inferior 
caste, slaves in the full sense of the word, and con- 
demned to suffer the evils, of hondage in its most de- 
grading form*. That all the first adventurers were 
fireemen, there can be little doubt : but in the course of 
their conquests it is probable that they found, it is cer- 
tain that they made, a great number of slaves. The 
posterity of these men inherited the lot of their fathers * 
and their number was continually increased by the free- 
born Saxons, who had been reduced to the same condi- 
tion by debt, or had been made captives m war, or had 
been deprived of liberty in punishment of their crimes, 
or had spontaneously surrendered it to escape the hor- 
rors of want t. The degradation and enslavement of a 
freeman were performed before a competent number 
of witnesses. The unhappy man laid on the ground his 
sword and his lance, the symbols of the free, took up 
the bill and the goad, the implements of slavery, and 
falling on his knees, placed his head in token of sub- 
mission under the hands of his master I. 

It should, however, be observed, that the hardships of 
their condition were considerably mitigated by the in- 
fluence of religion. The bishop was appointed the pro- 
tector of the slaves within his diocese ; and his authority 
was employed in shielding them from oppression. Their 
lords were frequently admonished that slave and free- 
man were of equal value in the eyes of the Almighty ; 

* Leg. 15.53. 103. It appears that slaves, no less than freemen, were 
sureties for the behaviour of each other, {n the reign of AthelHtan, when 
the punishment of theft was the most severe, a law was made respecting 
the offences committed bv slaves against others than their masters. A 
man thief was ordered to be stoned to death by twenty of his fellows, each 
of whom was punished with three whippings, if he failed thrice to hit the 
culprit. A woman thief was burnt by eighty women slaves, eacli of whom 
brought three billets of wood to the execution. If she failed, bhe was like- 
wise subjected to the punishment of three whippings. After the death of 
the offender, each slave paid three pennies as a fine, to the proprietor. 
Leg. AtheL apud Brompt 849. 

t Leg. 15, 16. 33. That Saxons of one nation made slaves of the Saxona 
of another nation, if taken in war, appears from bede, iv. S9. This custom 
must have furnished a great number of slaves. 

I Leg, 271. 
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that both had been redeemed at the same priee ; and 
that the mast^ would be judged with the same rigo«r 
as he had exercised towards his dependants*. Nor 
were these unfortunate beings left without the hope c€ 
recovering their liberty; and this pleasing prospeel 
acted as a powerful stimulus on their industry ; fi>r w« 
read of some who acquired property sufficient to p«r^ 
chase their freedom. Others owed that benefit to the 
gratitude of their masters, many t» the pity of the hu- 
mane and charitable f. When the celebrated Wilfirid 
had received from Edelwalch, king of Sussex, the dona- 
tion of the isle of Sekey, with two hundred and fifty 
male and female slaves, the bishop instructed them in 
the Christian faith, baptized them, and immediately made 
them free{. Their manumission was an act of charity 
frequently inculcated by the preachers ; and in most «f 
the wills, which are still extant, we meet with directions 
ibr granting liberty to a certain number of slaves. But 
the commiseration of the dbaritable was more excited 
by the condition of the wite theow (those who had been 
reduced to slavery by a judicial sentence) than of such 
as had been bom in that state, and had never tasted the 
blessing of liberty. By the bishops in the council of 
Calcuith it was agreed to free at their decease every 
slave of that description ; and similar provisions are 
inserted in the wills oi the lady Wenfieda, of Athelstsm, 
son of king Ethelred, and of ^Ifr^ic, archbishop of Can- 
terbury^ . Their manumission, to be legal, was to be 
performed in public, in the market, in the court of the 
hundred, or in the church at the foot of the principal 
altar. The lord taking the hand of the slave, ofiered it 

• Speln. Con. 405. 

t Thus ** Elfy the Red bought himself out fbr one pound.*' Lye, epfi ▼. 
Brightmar purchased the freedom of himself; his wife AlKiva. U>«ir diiW 
dren, and Krandchildren. for two pounds. Hieks, Diss. Epis. 9l Siwis 
bought Sydefleda into perpetual freedom fur ihre riiiUings aan some prnc*. 
^gilmar bought Sethryth for three mancuses to be free af^ the deatli of 
himself and his wilb. Lve, app.v. 

t Bed. iv. 13. 

«' ^i^yp^' 171- Mores, p. 63. Lye, app. v. Hicks, praef axiL See 
flso Hist. Ram. 407. 
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to ike baUilt sheriff, or clergyman, gaTe hkn a sword 
and a lanee, and told him that the ways were open* and 
that he was at liberty to go whefresoercr he.pleased *, 

Before I conclude this subject, it is proper to add 
that the sale and purchase oi idaves publicly prevailed 
during- the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period. These 
unhappy men were sold hhe cattle in the market ; and 
there is reason to believe that a slave was usually esti- 
mated at four times the price of an oxf . To the im- 
portaikm of fore%n slaves no impediment had ever been 
opposed: the exp<»t of native slaves was forbidden 
under severe penalties $. Bat habit and the pursuit of 
gain had taught the Northumbriana to bid defiance to 
all the efforts of the legffilature. Like the savages of 
Africa, they are said to have carried off, not only their 
own countrymen, but even their friends and relatives ; 
and to have sold them as slaves in the ports of the con | 
tinent$. The men of Bristol were the last to abandon 
this nefarious traffic. Their agents travelled into every' 
part of the country : they were instructed to give the 
highest price for females in a state of pregnancy; and 
the slave-ships regularly sailed from that port to Ire- 
land, where they were sure of a ready and profttable 
market. Their obstinacy 3rielded, however, not to the 
severity of the magistrate but the zeal of Wulstan, 
bishop of Worcester. That prelate visited Bdstol seve- 
ral years successively ; resided for months together in 
the neighbourhood; and preached on every Sunday 
against the barbarity and irreligion of the dealers in 
slaves. At last the mwchants were convinced by hi* 
reasons, and in their gild solemnly bound themselves to 
renounce the trade. One of the members was soon 

• Lag. & SS9. S70. If a slmver UwA for a year and a day in any bo* 
rough or castle, without being reclaimed by hu maater, he became free. 
New Rymer, i. 8. 

t Joho bought Gnnilda from Gada for half a pound of ^ver, and gaw 
her to the church of St Peter. Lye, app. v. Wulfric bought Elfj^tha tor 
half a pound. Efrilsig bought W\ nric lor an yre of gold. Ibid. The tuU 
in the market of Lewes waa one penny for the sale of an ox, four penniat 
for that of a slave. Domesday. 

t Leg. 17. 93. 107. ^^ Malms. 8 
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afterwards tempted to violate his engagement. His 
perfidy was punished with the loss of his eyes *• 

From the population of the country we may pass to 
the inhabitants of the cities and boroughs ; of whidi a 
few perhaps m^ht be of recent origin, having sprung up 
under the protection of some powerful chieftain, or cele- 
brated monastery, but the greater part had existed from 
the time of the Romans, and successively passed into 
the hands of the Britons, Saxons, and Northmen. Of 
these the more early history is lost in the gloom of 
ages: it is only towards the close of the Anglo-Sax(Mi 
d3masty that we are able to discover some, and those 
but imperfect, traces of their municipal polity, which 
seems to have been founded on the same principles as that 
which prevailed in the surrounding coimtry. In both we 
discover the lord and the tenant ; the lord with his reeve, 
his court, his right of tallage, and his receipt of rents, 
and fines, and forfeitures ; and, on the other hand, the 
tenant, holding of the lord by every variety of service, 
from that which was deemed honourable to the lowest 
and most debasing. In the towns, however, this prin- 
ciple was variously modified to meet the wants and 
conveniences of lai^ masses of men congregated on 
one spot : and hence it happened that their inhabitants 
gradually acquired advantages denied to their equals in 
the country. They possessed the benefit of a market 
for the sale of their wares and merchandise ; they were 
protected by their union and numbers from the depre- 
dations of robbers and banditti; and, which subse- 
quently proved to them a source of incalculable benefit, 
they formed one body politic with common rights and 
common interests. Iliey had their hall or hanse-house 
in which they met and deliberated ; they exercised the 
power of enacting by (or borough) laws for the govern- 
ment and improvement of the borough t; and they pos- 

* Ang. Sac. ii. 258. 

t Iq the charter of Thnrstan, the first Norman archbishop of York, 
which seemed to the burgesses of Beverley all the privileges eigoyed by 
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sessed, by lease or purchase, houses, pasture, and forest- 
lauds for the common use and benefit of the whole 
foody'*'. This gradually led to the emancipation of the 
inhabitants : for the lords chiefly valued their own rights 
on account of the income derived from them ; and, 
therefore, they felt no objection to transfer the exercise 
of such rights to the burgesses themselves, in return 
for a large sum of money, or for a yearly rent during a 
certain term. Of such bargains there are many in- 
stances in Domesday t. 

The larger towns were divided into districts, called 
in some places " wards," in sorile " shires," and in 
others " ferlings, or quarters" J. Among the inhabit- 
ants we meet with men of considerable wealth and in- 
fluehce, holding over their own property in the borough, 
and transmitting with it to their heirs, the enviable 
jurisdiction of sac and soc $. They had also their guilds 

tbe citizens of York, we find mention of tuam oanthut, ui ibi pertraetetU 
statuta twi ad .,., totius villatus eraendationem. New Rym. i. 10. Now it 
should be obnerred that this charter, as appears on the very face of it, is 
not a grant of new. but a oonftrmation of former rights; and consequently 
refers to the Anglo-Saxon period. It supposes that ihe burgesses are 
already a body corporate with the right of self-government 

• Domesd. 1. 1. S. 100. 189. 154. 366 ; ii. 1Q7. 

t Thus the men of Dover had bargained with the king to fiirnish to him 
yearly twenty ships manned with twenty-one mariners each, during fifteen 
days, in return for the privilese of exercising over themselves the Jurisdic- 
tion of sae and soc (Domesd. i. 1). The men of Oxford pMd to him £S0 
arear, and a certain quantihr of honey, in lieu of all customs (Ibid. 154). 
The citizens of Worcester bad bought up every burthen but the land rent 
Ibid. 179. 

t Thus Cambridge and Stamford were divided into wards Clbid. 189. 396'): 
York into shires (l96); Huntingdon into ferlings (203). 

( In Lincoln there were twelve individuals poesessiog this jurisdiction 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor: at the time of the compilation 
of Domesday two of them were still alive and in possession ; of five the 
sons were in possession ; and the rights of the remaining five were held 
by five persons, probably heiis or purchasers of tlie property. Some wri- 
ters have considered these twelve as local juilges: but the record de- 
scribes them in exactly the same words as it describes the holders of the 
same jurisdiction in several manors in the country '« lagemeu, i. e., ha- 
•• bentes SAcam ct socam.*' Domesd. L 336. One of them, Ulf the son of 
Swartebrande. had also the right of toll and team. Ibid. Thus also in 
London several churches and citizens had the same right of sac and soc 
on their own property. Habeant socassuascum omnibus consuetudini- 
bus; iU quod hospites qui in sokis hospitabuntnr, nulli dent consuctn- 
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or companies, consisting in some, and probably in tU, 
instances, of men of the same trade or profession, and 
possessing common property, and a eommon hall for 
the purposes both of consultation and entertainment*. 

The principal magistrate was the proTost» ealkd the 
wic-reeve, to distinguish him from the shire-reeve, or 
reeve of the county. Whether he owed his situAtion to 
the nomination of the lord, or to the choice of the hux- 
gesses, is p«rhaps a doubt&il que^on. The wic-ieeve 
of the more populous towns is always m^itioned ss as 
officer of great importance, and sometimes numbered 
among the noblest in* the landt. It was his dul^ to col- 
lect the revenue of the king or lord, to wateh ovw his 
interests, and to ex^eiae within the limits of the Im»oi^ 
the same authority which the idieriff ^Gercised witbis 
the shire. From the manner in which LondcMi, Win- 
chester, York, Exeter, and some other places^ are cam- 
ally mentioned by the most ancient chroniclers, it vi 
plain that the inhabitants formed distinct bodiea of nea, 
not only possessing fbrms of municipal government, bst 
also exercising considerable influence in matters if 
state t. 

In the different b(»eughs, sometimes in different M- 
nons of the same borough, there prevailed a. vanely «f 
local customs and services, the establii^inient of^Aatkm- 
ginated in the wants^ the caprice, or the ^ifowf of 1^ wre- 
ral proprietors. For these the reader must conmittiK 
pageaof Demesds^, the only souveeef anthMrtia infenBa- 

cHms hM Uli ei^a* Mka filefit, im1 nioiitvo wo a«rai llil niiimtL Wiv 
Rvm..L 11. I ooDiidar thti» eharter as a cott fliiuiUmii of |iii f O w p % « q^ 
** nabueruntavteeeNorM aoniin." Ibid. 

• Th«re wa»i« London a cmldof Engliah kniBbte jinwrnratiai ■ i* 
and land both within and wfOuiut the <rltf (Nwr Bym. t llf 9imu. i. 
80): and anothtr in Winahestar, noair thaEaal ntok Tlwy Itod a con- 
mon hall, ubi polaba$ft gildam snam. Tha land mloBgiiig vi ttacm lit Sr 
Ibrty-two ahillin«k Domes, iv. 631. 

i Chron. Saa.97. 108. The moat ancicntwic» m »f »w g«t ioa e d ta hjstarr 
i» Bloeca (Biaek or Btake)^ teeve of the city of ElpMln in CCS: Bode S. iL 

t Chron. Sax. 13S. 143^ 148. 160. 174. Baeom. Xnnim. I& 0«L Pttt 
148, &e. 
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lion on the subject : yet even there he will meet with 
only imperfect and unsatisfactory notices, which acci- 
dentally escaped from the pens of the compilers, whilst 
they sought to record, not the immunities and customs 
of the people, but the claims and the receipts of the 
sovereign. 
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Note A. p. 319. 

In the Anglo-Saxon documents land is divided into 
bocland und/olcland. By bocland is understood land 
of inheritance, the title to which was preyed by the boc, 
the written instrument containing the original grant, or, 
when that had been lost or had perished, the testimony 
given by the kine and witan, or the ealdorman and his 
court, to the right of the claimant. The meaning of 
folclajid is not so plain. To me the word appears to 
have designated land, the property of which remained 
in the original owner, though the use of it was trans- 
ferred to another on condition 4hat he should follow 
ifolgian) him, become his follower {Jolgere\ or in the 
language of a later period, render him suit and service. 
That lands of this description existed, is universally 
admitted, and that they were not included under the 
denomination of bocland is plain. The pecuniary mulcts 
of a person holding bocland were paid, not to the lord, 
but to the king : and forfeited property, if it were hoc- 
land, went to the king, if not, to the lord whom the 
culprit followed (Leg. 103. 145). In the wills which 
have come down to us, the testator disposes of his hoc- 
land, but very seldom mentions his folcland. If he do, 
*t is in terms which show that the disposal of it depended 
not on himself, but on his lord. Thus the ealdorman Al- 
fred leaves to his son but a small portion of bocland, in 
the hope that the kinff will give him the folcland; but» 
in case the folcland snould be reused, he bequeaths to 
him an additional portion of bocland as a substitute. 
No. 2, App. to Lye. 
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Note B. p. 328. 

SitMtm, the Anglo-Saxon root of 'Gesitli, means to go 
on a military expedition : and, wherever in Bede me 
Latin word comes occurs, it is always rendeted gedth bf 
his Anglo-Saxon tranislator. Hence it seems to Mow 
that by gesith was understood a militury eompanion. 
They were not thanes or milites in the usual meaning 
of these words, for Bede distinguishes the milites fiom 
the oomites seecularium potestatum (£p. ad Eagb. 309). 
Hiat the gesitiis attadied to the person of the soiveieign 
were of the highest nobility, appears ih)m several no- 
tices : they were also Ms gesitlis, probably forming in 
war his bodv-guard. Oswin sought eoneealment-^in 
*' Hunwald's home his gesith" (Bed, iii. lA), Two ge- 
siths are mentioned by Bede as kinsmen of the prince 
(iii. 22). Eghalch. the gesith, was sovemor of the 
kingdom of Kent (Text. Roif. 76). iBthelric, who calls 
himself subregulus atque comes gloruieisami regis Ethel- 
baldi (Bed. 784), is styled by Ethelbald himself, Reve- 
rentissimus comes meus, mihique satis cams, filni 
quondam Huiccionun r^is Osheres (Hem. L 129). 
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